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T^HE DISTINCTIVE FEATURE OF THIS BOOK IS to Cultivate 
independent thought, to discourage mechanical memor- 
izing, and to make the study an attractive one. 

■ ' ■ ■• 

Geography is regarded as a science based on great 
principles, which, when woven together in a natural order, form a complete framework' into which, 
facts and details may be gathered and fitted in all after life. 

Man is made the central object, and the adaptation of the earth to his wants is clearly shown. 

The great slopes op the earth are, considered in their relation to drainage, climate, productions,ij 
and animal life. "" '^ 

The history of nations is traced in connection with their physical characteristics, thus clearly-^ 
showing the natural development of civilization. 

Locality is taught mainly by association and map-drawing. 

Map-drawing is presented by means of a pleasing method which appeals to the eye, cultivates 
the taste and imagination, improves the reasoning powers, and strengthens the memory. 

The attractive side of the subject is brought to light by means of vivid word-paintings 
and facts calculated to awaken curiosity, to hold the attention, and to create an abiding interest. 

The memory is assisted by the comparative method, which calls attention to striking contrasts 
and remarkable resemblances. 

Clearness of thought is developed by the concise language of the text, by the appropriateness 
of the illustrations, and by constant appeals to the reason and judgment of the pupils. 

A Teacher's Edition of the book gives an epitome of a library of helpful methods, devices, 
suo-gestions, illustrations, blackboard sketches, and attractive information for supplementary work. With 
the aid of these notes the inexperienced instructor may properly prepare his daily lessons, and be 
inspired with the belief that he can easily gain the power to maintain an enthusiastic interest and to 
benefit his class ; while the experienced teacher cannot fail to find suggestive hints stimulating his mind 
to renewed activity and opening vistas of investigation, leading to the most profound thought and to 
the highest and noblest preparation for his work. 

^ Eliza H. Morton. 
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HOW GEOGRAPHY SHOULD BE TAUGHT. 



"Go into the -wide world, travel the mountains of thoughj; be a pilgrim in the land of beauty and perception; 
catch every sun-ray peculiar to each soul, — so shalt thou gather all the beams that shine through the hearts of men." 



Tee importance of Geography as a school study has long been underesti- 
mated. When viewed as a collection of disconnected, unrelated, facts, 
appealing to the memory alone, it leaves the mind in a state of hopeless and 
helpless confusion ; but when regarded as a simple science, harmonious in all 
its parts and adapted to the gradual growth of young minds, it becomes the 
nucleus of all school-work. 

In the early stages of the study the material fromwhich instruction should 
be given is under the children's feet, over their heads, in the air about them, 
and on every side of their path. The first lessons in Geography should be 
redolent with the fragrance of meadow flowers, bright with the beauty of' 
sparkling waters, and sweet with the carojs of singing birds. The child should 
be asked to accept but little blindly. His natural love of activity should 
he turned into educational channels, and his powers of obseVvation cultivated 
by calling attention to those natural objects most likely to captivate his eye ; 
such as the babbling brook, the darting humming-bird, and the buzzing bee. 
As his mind 'expands and his perceptive faculties grow keen, his eyes may be 
directed to nature in nobler forms. 

The mountains,' distant, grand, and hjgh, 

The valley and the plain. 
The starry vault of heaven above. 

The sunshine and the rain,— 

all may be made subjects for Geography lessons, The first steps should be 
entirely observational and the instruction oral. 

As the child grows older he should derive his information less from the 
teacher and more from independent investigation of the text-book. The 
subject-matter,jirrangem6nt, and, general plan of the book used- are of the 
greatest importance, for while a skilful teacher may accomplish good results 
with a poor book, more valuable work could be performed with a good book. 
An inexperienced instructor with a helpful book may do fair work at first 
and rapidly improve, but a poor teacher with a poor book must be a com- 
plete failure. Geographical text-books must of necessity present more mat- 
ter than the children should be asked to memorize, but they' need not be bur- 
dened with the minutiae of the world and loaded down with pages of ques- 
tions, which are to the wide-awake teacher, if obliged to use -them, torture 
and bondage, and to the active child chips and saw-dust. A reasonable 
number of questions are useful and perhaps essential in a Geography, but 
they should not be altogether test questions pertaining to the memory of 
localities. They should be largely development queries;, appealing to. the 
understanding and awakening thought,, 

■ Geographical text-books cannot fully develop the subjects they present. 
They must in many respects be inteomplete for want of space. It should not 
be their aim. to burden the mind with useless details. Geographical facts 
are constantly changing, but the great principles of the science, the well- 
defined physical laws which underlie civilization and govern the world, 
remain ever the same, and these should be presented as a firm foundation on 
which to build all the work of all the years to come. The memorizing of ten 
thousand facts and the location, of ten times as many places may be a gym- 
nastic exercise for one faculty alone, but the discipline is not calculated to 
quicken doruLint energies and to awaken independent thought. The earth 
should betreatf' as a unit and the mutual adaptation of its parts shown. 
Its great sloi-es af the springs of its life, and these should be considered in 
their relaiion to aru la^re, vegetation, climate, and man. Important facts in 
the commercial and inciuistrial world, great routes of travel, and marked con- 
trasts between la- - and people, are worthy of attention. Political divisioi^s 
should not be con/iuered separately until the concept of the whole earth as 



a sphere, is'distinct and plain ; then they may be studied in their relation to 
the globe and to one another. The historical element, showing how the forces 
of nature have been ^p^ade to obey the minfl of- man and to help extend his 
dominion, should hot be overlooked.* The text-bo6k should not confine itself 
to dry statements andjbjief definitions. More pleasing than tales of flctiori' 
are the wonders of earth, sea, and air. Arabian fables are not more thrillii% 
than descriptions of real life in foreign lands. * 

Vivid word-paintings that quicken the imagination, cultivate a taste for' 
the bea,utiful, and appeal to the higher faculties of the mind are allowable. 
Poetry with jts refining influence and practical aid may be enlisted in the 
work. The -limited number of pages to be devoted to the entire world forbid 
the use of much material of this kind, but it may be interwoven in brief 
throughout the work. * 

The best text-book may be abused, and the child must be taught how to 
study and how to use his book. How best to do this must be determined by 
the individual temperament of each child. The pupil must be studied as a 
physician .studies' thC'Case he is called to treat. Some children will need 
more, personal help than others. The, likes and dislikes of each child must 
be considered. If a pupil is remarkably stupid in determining the location 
'of places or in hunting up information, try to find out the lines of greatest 
activity of his mind. If he is quick at figures, introduce as many problems 
as possible into the lesson. Allow him to hunt ovet the statistical tables and 
tO: make comparisons. Study with the pupils, make yourself one with them. 
Say, " We will study about this." You will thus gain an influence over them 
powerful for good. Endeavor to pla'nt in them " an intellectual conscience," so 
that they will not think it right to commit to memory words or expressions 
which they do not understand. Persuade rather than compel them to study: 
The natural lOve of activity, the desire for the approbation of parents and 
friends, the hope of future usefulness, and the pleasure of acquiring kniow- 
ledge may all be used as incentives to study. The manner of conducting 
recitations will greatly affect the pupils' study of the book.. If thought is 
aroused and quickened and curiosity awakened, the study hours will be less 
liable to be spent in memorizing the exact words of the lesson. Children 
quickly see when tasks are meaningless and useless,, arid study accordingly. 
Mechanical memorizing may be broken up. by changing the -wording of ques- 
tions so as to demand thought. Formulate your own questions, base each 
query on the preceding, leave no chance for a choice of answers; put old 
questions in new forms, and do not as a general thing ask questions that can 
be answered by " Yes " or " No." 

The true teacher ever seeks emancipation from the slavery of one text- 
book. His' aim is to teach subjects rather than the opinions of an author; 
his field is the world of knowledge contained in all nature and all good 
books. In preparing to teach the subjects presented by this book or any 
other similar work, consult other books, read much, study how to illustrate 
obscure points, how to arouse enthusiasm, and how, -to hold the attention 
of the class. No one method is applicable to all schools and to all cir- 
cumstances. Therefore become familiar . with many methods, and select, 
improve, adapt, and by study make your own those devices best calculated 
to aid you in your work. The teacher must know much more than he 
expects to teach; When a lesson has been assigned in the text-book, ask 
w' at subjects are introduced for consideration. Encourage the pupils to 
search for ideas and facts in the reference-books to which they have access. 
Show them where to find information, and make constant efforts to have them 
realize the keen pleasure that always accompanies an earnest search after 
truth ; doing this, you will be freed from the dull drudgery of routine-work 
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and instruction will become an ever-increasing source of self-culture. As 
far as possible place in the hands of your pupils books of history and travel 
and direct their home readings. 

In teaching locality link some human association with each place. It is 
allowable to use facts for this purpose that are, strictly speaking, of no geo- 
graphical importance. Allusions may be made to the pages of biography, 
literature, and history. Indeed, all the sciences may be made to contribute 
items of interest to this one science to which all are indebted. 

In teaching the subject matter of the book make the surroundings of the 
child a type of the wide, wide world beyond his field of vision. Show that 
all the great forces of nature are manifest in miniature near home, and that 
from familiar objects ideas may be gained of places and things thousands of 
miles away. Working on this principle, foreign scenes become so associated 
with the home life, and the mind becomes so impressed by the comparisons 
made, that the pictures stamp themselves upon the memory in a way to be 
reproduced in after years with startling vividness and power. Familiarity 
mixed with novelty adds a charm to wider explorations. Talk alone will 
never enable you to thus impress the mind. 

It has been said that the true teacher is known by the amount of crayon 
he uses, and in all grades of geographical teaching- the blackboard can be 
made an important auxiliary. If you are not a natural artist do not despair. 
Know beforehand just what you want to do and just how you intend to do it, 
and then you can proceed with confidence and without hesitation. If will- 
ing to work, you can soon acquire the ability to draw creditably well. Prac- 
tice much at home; plan out your diagrams and illustrations. If you cannot 
draw well, study to represent the'object you wish to sketch with as few lines 
as possible, and to produce the most striking eflect in the shortest space of 
time. Do not begin by saying, " I cannot draw a very good picture," or in 
any way call attention to the quality of the sketch. Make your strokes with a 
strong, steady pressure, and let them come in incidentally, as if you were so 
fiill of the subject that you could not help making a few lines on the board 
to illustrate it. For example, when talking about the ostrich-farms of South 
Africa a very few strokes of the crayon will hold the attention of the class 
and make the lesson seem more real ; and so also with other subjects. 




Make map-work the basis of all advanced geographical work. The marks, 
lines, dots, and colors represented on the flat surface of maps form an alpha- 
bet of map language which should be elucidated in the primary grades. As 
words may be taught before ideas are imparted, so map-reading may be made 
simply a study of meaningless names, boundaries, and localities, which being 
devoid of interest give no mental growth and are soon forgotten. Map-read- 
ing to be of the highest educational value must be made a means of develop- 
ing thought. In order to do this, what is represented by the map must be 
associated with it. The flat surface must be made to glow with life and move- 
ment. The eye must look beyond the symbol and see the thing symbolized. 
The power of imagining great unseen forms must be developed. Pupils 
cannot think of concepts that are not in their minds ; hence it is a part of the 



teacher's work to give word-paintings and to jiid the children in gaining 
mental power to interpret map signs. Having formed the mental picture in 
your own mind, give it in your own words, constantly appealing to the 
imagination of your hearers and asking if they can see the vision. Allow 
some pupil to give you the picture as it exists in his own mind after you 
have painted it with words, and illustrations. Arrange a series of questions 
that will help the mind to grasp the subject under consideration. Lead the 
child to apply his own powers of observation and thought, to discover facts, 
to compare one with another, to form conclusions, and to give' descriptions in 
well-chosen language. The proper use of the physical eye must precede 
that of the mind's eye. Ruskin says, " The more I think of it, I find this 
conclusion more impressed upon me : that the greatest thing a human soul 
ever does in this world is to see something and tell what it saw in a plain 
way. Hundreds of people can talk, to rnie who thinks ; but thousands can 
think, to one who can see." 

In map-drawing vagueness of conception on your part in regard to the 
places to be represented will lead to failure. You cannot and must not 
expect more of your pupils than you can do yourself. It is your duty to 
closely watch their mental activities, to notice the obstacles over which they 
may stumble, and by timely suggestions to help them to rise to higher levels 
of thought and action. 

In interpreting map signs pictorial illustrations are of the greatest value. 
Those should be selected which can be used as types ; thus a rock-bound, 
clifi'-skirted coast may be used to represent the Pacific shores of North Amer- 
ica and all similar coasts. A flat-roofed Peruvian city may be made a type 
of nearly all the cities in the highlands of South America. Do not show too 
many pictures at a time, and talk about those shown in a way to deepen im- 
pressions. The world is flooded with illustrated newspapers, magazines, and 
books, many of which contain fine views of scenery, etc. Look over your 
stock of books and papers at home, interest-your friends in your needs in 
this direction, and secure the co-operation of your pupils. Old books and 
papers containing pictures of value can be bought for a trifle at second-hand 
book-stores, and illustrated railway-guides can be obtained at almost any 
railroad-station. 

Ever be on the alert with eyes wide open, and you will find plenty of 
material adapted to your wants. Seek for current information on geo- 
graphical subjects. One important and convenient plan for a teacher is to 
keep the clippings from newspapers or other sources in large envelopes prop- 
erly classified. By so doing the scholars can be shown the changes that are 
constantly going on in the world. Invite the pupils to bring geographical 
clippings to the class as contributions to these envelopes, or to a scrap-book 
or letter-file which may be called the Class Encyclopedia. Simple specimens 
of familiar objects, when associated with the countries from which they were 
obtained, become interesting to geography classes. It is possible for nearly 
every school to obtain many curiosities and objects from different countries. 
A school cabinet is always interesting if properly cared for and used. 

The science of Geography can thus be interwoven with one's every-day life, 
and is well calculated to give intellectual growth. Its principles are so sim- 
ple, so plain, and so practical that the little child is charmed with their 
beauty, and yet its truths are so grand, so wonderful, and so unsearchable 
that the most mature mind finds in them depths of thought which cannot be 
fathomed and intricate problems which cannot be solved. It is a study which 
elevates and ennobles the mind, and like the undertones of a great organ 
seems to invite a universal song of praise. 

An Oriental fable describes a beautiful and intricate piece of embroidery 
which represented sparkling lakes, green trees, dashing waterfalls, verdant 
meadows, and many other scenes calculated to please the eye, while through 
the entire work was woven a golden thread, appearing in the glint of the 
sunset clouds, in the glimmer of the river's flow, and in the sparkle of the ' 
quiet lakes. This thread of light was so skilfully wrought as to add to the 
general beauty of the fabric, and yet to form the name of the artist who fash- . 
ioned it. No one can study aright the marvellous lessons which the natura,l 
world reveals without seeing the thread of gold and reading the name of - 
Infinite Poweb. 



TEACHERS* NOTES. 






INTRODUCTORY LESSONS. 



The diagrams given in the teacher's notes are merely suggestive, 
with the latest available statistics. 



In showing them upon the blackboard the teacher should always construct them in harmony 



These notes are presented to teachers as a collection of methods, illustra- 
tions, and interesting supplementary matter from which each individual 
instructor can select the material best adapted to his special wants. They 
are not designed to encourage inactivity on the part of the teacher by doing 
his work for him, but rather to lighten his burdens, to give him reserve 
power, to quicken his thoughts, and to suggest ways and means whereby he 
can infuse new life into his school, and thus make Geography a study long 
to be remembered. 

In preparing the lesson for the day read the subject-matter and the notes 
carefully, and arrange in your mind or on paper a series of questions calcu- 
lated to develop in consecutive order the points to be taught. Decide what 
illustrations to use. Have your pictures, maps, and other objects at hand. 
Notice the connection of the lesson of the day with those that have preceded 
it, and establish the relation by means of a few review questions. Teach 
each topic separately, and, for the time being, make it the subject of the 
lesson. 

THE EARTH. 
Descriptive Text, page 5. 

As these first lessons are to some extent a review of elementary principles, 
the time to be spent on each topic and the amount of oral instruction to be 
given must be determined by the ability of the class. Carefully note the 
points that the children do not seem to comprehend, and bend all your ener- 
gies to the elucidation of those principles. 

The earth may be compared to a great ship sailing in an ocean of space. 
Its relation to the sun and to the other planets may be shown by sketching 
the Solar. System on the blackboard. A circle two inches in diameter, 
colored red, will represent the sun ; a circle about the sun with a radius of 
three inches will represent the orbit of Mercury; one with a four-inch 
radius, Venus ; five inches for the earth's orbit, seven for Mars, eighteen for 
Jupiter, thirty-two for Saturn, sixty-five for Uranus, and ninety-six for 
Neptune. It will be necessary to represent the orbit of TJranus on the side 
of the room above the blackboard, while that of Neptune may have to be 
imagined for want of space on the wall. State that sol is the Latin word for 
gun, hence the sun and its planets are called the Solar System. 

The Solar System may be compared to a family, of which the father is 
the governing power. State that the sun shines by its own light, while the 
light we receive from the moon is not its own, but sunlight reflected from its 
surface. A little talk about the moon will be of interest. Explain its lack 
of water and air, its phases and their causes, also its elevations and depres- 
sions, which form the famous " Man in the Moon." If the sun could be 
hollowed out and the earth placed in the centre, there would be room enough 
for the moon to revolve in her orbit, which is 240,000 miles from the earth, 
and still leave considerable space between that and the inner surface of 
the sun. 

The sun may be compai'ed to a globe six feet in diameter ; then the earth 
on the same scale will be represented by a pellet the same diameter as a 
three-penny piece; or if the diameter of the sun be represented by a line 
six inches long, that of the earth on the same scale would be smaller than 
that of the letter o as used in the words on this page. A circle half an inch 
in diameter placed by the side of another 54 inches in diameter will repre- 
sent the comparative sizes of the earth and the sun. It has been estimated 
that if an express-train had started from the sun to travel to the earth when 
the Pilgrim Fathers sailed for this country, it would not yet have reached 
us, although travelling day and night. The fare for such a journey at regu- 
lar rates would be about $2,000,000. 

Encourage the children to notice the aspect of the heavens at night. 
State that the word planet means wanderer, and that the stars that move 
about in the heavens were thus named to distinguish them from the fixed 
stars; which are liipposed to be suns. The fixed stars may be known by 
their silvery, twinkling light. A few facts about the planets will interest 



the class. Tell about the four moons of Jupiter, the rings of Saturn, and 
the red appearance of Mars. Note that of the first four planets the earth is 
the largest, while Jupiter is the largest of the second four. 

Show a picture of the earth surrounded by its atmosphere and fioating in 
space ; then direct the attention to the earth and the clouds as seen from the 
window, thus connecting the illustration with the object represented, noticing, 
however, the dififerent points of view. The cosmosphere is an ingenious 
instrument presenting to the eye the appearance of the heavens as seen from, 
any part of the earth. It also well illustrates the movements of the sun, 
moon, and stars. 

MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Descriptive Text, page 6. 

Although a thorough study of this branch of Geography may well be 
deferred until toward the close of school-life, yet an understanding of a few 
of its elementary principles seems necessary at this stage of progress. If the 
whole conception is plain to the teacher, and the various points are pre- 
sented orally with clearness and vigor, the average pupil will be interested 
and instructed. If any points seem too di£Scult for the class, it will be bet- 
ter to omit those paragraphs, rather than to require the pupils to memorize 
sentences the meaning of which they cannot comprehend. It will be well to 
precede, as well as to accompany, these lessons with oral instruction. 

The representations of the earth should be illustrated by displaying 
the objects defined, and allowing the class to compare one with another. 
Show the advantages and disadvantages of representing the earth's surface 
by means of a globe. Ask why pictures instead of maps cannot be employed 
to represent the entire surface of the earth. Show that the peel of an orange 
cannot be laid on a flat surface without breaking it at some point, and from 
the illustration draw out the fact that it is quite impossible to give a true 
representation of any large portion of the earth's surface on a flat map. A- 
divided globe is of use in explaining the map of the hemispheres, although 
an apple cut into halves will answer the purpose. 

The maps dra^wn on Mercator's projection may be explained by 
means of a piece of paper rolled around the lower part of a bottle.- The 
earth is regarded as a cylinder in order to represent both sides of it on one 
map. By this method the poles become circles equal in size to the Equator, 
and therefore the lands in those regions must be represented much too broad; 
The direction of one place from another is always correctly shown ; hence 
these maps are much used by navigators and for charts of the entire surface 
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of the earth. The word "Mercator" is Latin for merchant, the German of 
which is Kaufmann, the name of the geographer who first employed this 
method in the charting of sailing-routes. Compare the map of the world as 
shown in 900 B. c. with that of the world as now represented. Greece was 
then supposed to be in the middle of a great round plain surrounded by the 
ocean. A black|)oard sketch may be made of the map of the world as 
ahown at that time. [See sketch on preceding page.) 

Tell how real relief maps actually show the elevations and depressions of 
the earth's surface in miniature, while those in the text-books are simply 
photographs taken from models made in plaster or clay. Those in the book 
combine the features of a relief map with the perspective of a bird's-eye 
view. 

FORM AND SIZE OF THE EAUTH. 
Descriptive Text, page 6. 

It will be interesting to give the pupils a sketch of the ancient beliefs 
and discoveries in regard to the shape of the earth. Show how the school 
globe can be an exact representation of the form of the earth, even though 
the earth is flattened at the poles and the globe is a perfect sphere. Show 
that when we look at a small part of a curved surface it looks flat. To illus- 
trate, cut a round hole in a piece of cardboard and lay it on the globe; the 
portion of the globe seen through the hole will appear flat. 

If your school is near a long sandy beach, visit it with the class and set 
up three stakes six or eight feet high and some distance one from another ; 
then allow the children to sight from the first to the last, and to notice that 
the middle one seems to be the highest ; which is a rough proof that the 
beach is spherical and not level. The horizon to a person in a balloon seems 
to enlarge until he appears to be hanging over a huge hollow bowl. 

Notice that the horizon is always circular, just as a slice cut from a spher- 
ical body, as an apple, has a circular boundary-line to its rounded surface. 
If the slice be cut from a lemon, its boundary-line will usually be elliptical 
in form. 

In digging canals engineers make allowances for the curvature of the earth, 
which at the distance of one mile is eight inches ; two miles, thirty-two 
inches ; three miles seventy-two inches ; and in corresponding ratio. 

Hold the globe in the light of the sun and allow the class to notice the 
form of its shadow on the wall. Turn the globe on its axis and show that 
its shadow is unchanged. Experiment in the same way with a plate and 
an egg. 

In Arizona is a flat expanse of desert beyond which is a high mountain. 
As a west-bound train approaches, the top of this mountain -first appears, 
and more and more of the peak becomes visible until the entire mountain 
comes wholly into view. 

If an eclipse of the moon is soon to occur, interest the class to observe for 
themselves the shape of the shadow cast by the earth on the moon. The 
voyage of Magellan's ship round the earth may be traced on a globe. Ask 
if any one in the class ever heard of a person travelling round the world 
on a bicycle. Trips of this kind can be described. If you have time, it 
would be ipteresting to trace' some route round the earth taken by tour- 
ists of the present day. The guide-books and circulars issued by the 
managers of popular round-the-world excursions will give all necessary 
information. 

State that the North Star appears nearer and nearer the horizon as one 
travels toward the Equator, and ask how it would appear if the earth were 
flat. 

The spherical form of the earth, its uneven surface, and its flattening at 
the poles may be explained on the. supposition that the earth was once in a 
chaotic state, without form and void, and that the particles of matter scat- 
tered through space collected around a common centre and formed a spher- 
ical body, just as particles of mist run together and form a raindrop. It is 
supposed that the outer crust of the earth shrunk and formed mountains 
and valleys. The manner in which the earth may have acquired the form 
of an oblate spheroid may be shown by rapidly whirling a stick thrust 
through a ball of wet clay. A few whirls will make the clay bulge midway 
between the poles. The theory that the earth has a liquid interior, sur- 
rounded by a solid crust only forty or fifty miles thick, is not now admitted 
by scientists, although once believed to be true. The interior of the earth is 
no doubt highly heated. * 

Show that the mountains and valleys on the earth, as compared with its 
entire surface, are uo more than the irregularities to be seen on the outside 
of an orange. Ask if the earth would be more beautiful to us if it were 
perfectly smooth. 



If the class consists of those who are unfamiliar with most of the points 
presented in the book, do not confuse their minds by giving many additional 
proofs, but make those noticed in the text very impressive. 

The size of the earth is a subject too vast to be comprehended by the 
most mature mind. It may be best illustrated by problems estimating the 
time it would take a traveller to go round the earth by rail, by steamer, or 
on foot. 

MOTIONS OF THE EARTH. 
. Deecriptive Text, page 6. 

The daily motion of the earth may be illustrated by the spinning of a 
top. Ask if the axis of the earth can be seen. Ask if it can be located. Ask if 
the earth has the same rate of rotation at the Equator as at the Poles. Some 
pupil may ask the question, " Why does not the earth move slowly, and 
finally stop, as the top does?" Show that a top will spin longer on a smooth 
surface than on a rough one, and that its movement is stopped by the fric- 
tion of the air and that of the surface on which it spins. The principle that 
it requires as much force to destroy motion as was required to produce it may 
be stated. The earth may be compared to a huge top spinning in empty 
space without any resistance to overcome. Eefer to the belief of the ancients 
that the sun, moon, and stars moved once a day around the earth. How we 
know that the earth rotates may be illustrated in various ways. 

The following well -known experiment is interesting : Take a large 
bowl nearly full of water and sprinkle over the surface of the water a coating 
of lycopodium powder, which can be obtained of almost any apothecary. 
Upon the surface of the powdered water make a straight black line with 
pulverized charcoal. Place the bowl upon the floor of a room which is not 
exposed to shaking or jarring from the streets. Lay a stick by the side of 
the bowl parallel with the black mark. In a few hours you will notice that 
the black mark when compared with the stiek has moved a short distance 
from east to west. 

Note that the greatest speed of the earth's rotation at the Equa- 
•tor is about 1000 miles an hour, and that its speed decreases toward the Poles. 
That the rotation of the earth is less at the Poles than at the Equator may be 
illustrated by a rotating wheel, the tire of which moves faster than the hub. 

Fouoault's experiment to prove the rotation of the earth was to suspend 
large pendulums above its surface. These pendulums had sharp points so 
arranged as to scratch the earth as they vibrated. At the Equator, where 
the relation between the plane of vibration and the earth's surface is not 
changed by the rotation, the pendulum, made only one line, but pendulums 
nearer the Poles made lines approaching a star-shaped figure in form. This 
can best be illustrated by means of a large globe to which a pendulum is 
attached. Unless the class is well advanced it will be best not to attempt 
an explanation of this experiment 

That the real motion of the earth upon its axis from west to east 
causes the sun to appear to move from east to west, and the earth to stand still, 
may be shown by the familiar illustration of the steam-car. The fences and 
objects along the road appear to the traveller to move in an opposite direc- 
tion. The earth seems to move from or return to the aeronaut as he rises 
or descends in his car. To one looking from the cabin-window of a ship 
as it swings round in a landlocked bay the whole shore seems to pass in a 
circle around him. When we travel by night and can see no objects around 
us, we feel no sense of progress other than the tremor of the vehicle. 

Ask the following question : If the land rotated in an opposite direction 
from what it now does, where would the sun rise ? In explaining the result 
of the rotation of the earth a student's lamp with a silver reflector is better 
than a candle or an ordinary lamp. Hold the globe in the light of the 
lamp and put a rubber band about it so as to mark the limit of day and 
night. By turning the globe slowly from west to east sunrise and sunset 
may be illustrated. A wafer attached to the globe some distance east or west 
from the rubber band will show that the place thus represented cannot have 
sunrise or sunset at the same time. A black cap covering, which may be 
called a night-cap, for half of the globe will be found very useful in teach- 
ing how the earth is lighted by the sun. The alternation of day and night 
may also be illustrated by immersing a ball representing the earth in a pan 
of water. The hemisphere which is above the surface will represent that 
illuminated by the sun's rays, while the immersed hemisphere will answer 
to the part over which night prevails. 

Ask what would be the result if the earth failed to rotate for a year. 
Note that by the word " day " we ordinarily mean the time during which the 
sun is above the horizon, which varies in different seasons and in different 
parts of the earth, as will be more fully shown in a future lesson. 



TEACHERS' NOTES. 



To illustrate the two motions of the earth combined, let one pupil 
represent the sun and another pupil carry the globe around him, rotating it 
all the time. Tell the class to imagine that the earth leaves a mark after it in 
space as it revolves around the sun, and they can understand what is meant 
by its orbit. Let them imagine they can see the space enclosed by the line 
thus made as they can see the area of the flat side of half an apple, and 
they will comprehend what is meant by the plane of the earth's orbit. Draw 
a circle on the floor, one on the blackboard, and one on a slate, and ask the 
class to designate the plane of each figure. Show that the earth's orbit is 
not an exact circle, but an ellipse. State that the sun is not in the centre 
of the ellipse but near it; hence the distance of the earth from the sun 
differs at different times. The earth is nearly 3,000,000 miles nearer the 
sun in December than in June. Sketch an ellipse on the blackboard. That 
the earth's axis during its journey around the sun constantly remains par- 
allel to itself, or preserves the same direction in space, should be made 
very emphatic. It may be illustrated by tracing an ellipse with a pencil 
held in one direction, as shown by the blackboard sketch. 




Paste a bit of tinsel-paper high up on the north side of the school-room 
to represent the North Star. On the table represent the sun by means of 
some bright object. Carry the globe around the representation of the sun, 
keeping the North Pole directed to the North Star. This can be better 
shown by fixing a gilded ball near the centre of a large dish full of water, 
and floating a weighted rubber ball so that it will be inclined 23J degrees 
toward the surface of the water. On the ball should be represented the 
Equator, the Tropics, and the Polar Circles. The relation that the North 
Pole sustains to the North Star can then be clearly shown, also the plane of 
the earth's orbit. 

Attention may be called to the fact that the motions of the earth are the 
only convenient measures of time, and have been used as such from the 
earliest ages. 

The fact that the entire solar system for ever sweeps on through space may 
be mentioned, but not made a subject of lengthy discussion, as it enters the 
province of Astronomy. 

Watch the faces of your pupils ; if they brighten with intelligent interest 
then know. that your illustrations have not been in vain. If their counten- 
ances cloud with discouragement, then endeavor to ascertain the obscure 
points in the lesson, and kindly and patiently try to lead the class to a more, 
complete understanding of the subject. 

HEATING OP THE EAUTH BY THE SUN. i 

Descriptive Text, page "7. 
:By ineans of the diagram in the pupils' book, the apparatus described in aj, 
fqr^going paragraph, and judicious questioning, the pupils may be led to dis-; 
cover for themselves the main principles of this lesson. If the class is im- 
mature in thought and has not received thorough elementary drill, it willj 
be best to make this and the other lessons in Mathematical Geography almost 
purely oral. If possible secure a copy of the log of some vessel plying between 
New York and the southern part of South America, and let the class notice 
the seasons as recorded. An extended study of the change of seasons can 
well be postponed for the graduating class. The poem " Bidding the Sun 
(feod-^ight in Lapland," by JoyAliison, will be appropriate to read when 
telling about the long days of the polar regions. State that to meet the exig- 
ency caused by continuous daylightjand to know whether it is twelve o'clock 
4ay or night, the count after midday g;oes on until twenty-four o'clock midnight. 



OIEOLBS OP THE EARTH. 
Descriptive Text, page 8. 

The Oiroles of the Earth should be shown as represented on maps and 
globes. The Arctic Circles, Tropics, and Equator should be so connected 
with the heating of the earth as to be remembered. Encourage each pupil 
to.obtain a croquet-ball or slated globe, also dividers and pen-points, and to 
use these objects in studying the various subjects introduced by the lessons. 
Make the point clear and distinct that the various lines and circles repre- 
sented on globes and maps are simply used to measure distances and define 
positions, and are in no sense a part of the natural features of the earth. 

It may be well to state that a real circle is the surface inclosed by the cir- 
^mference, but in geography the word circle is applied to the circiimference 
alone. To show the location of the polar circles hold a crayon on the far- 
thest point of the surface of the globe beyond the North Pole that the lamp- 
light reaches, and as the ball rotates let the crayon draw a circle. 

State that long ago people thought they could find pictures in the sky. The 
stars are arranged in groups, one of which is called the Great I^ipper, and 
another Cancer (a crab). Each of ithe other groups has a distinct.ivp name. 
As the sun seems to the people on the northern tropic to be overhead anion*^ 
the group of stars called Cancer, that name was applied to the circle that 
marks the northern limit of the sun's rays. Over the southern tropic is a 
group of stars called Oapricornus (the goat), hence the name Tropic of Cap- 
ricorn. The North Pole points to a group of stars called Arctos (the bear), 
hence the name Arctic Circle. The word anti means opposite, heiice the 
origin of the name of the Antarctic Circle. Explain the solstices or turn- 
ing-points of the sun. A small slated globe is inexpensive, and will be found 
of great use in teaching the circles of the earth. Do not over-illustrate what 
you attempt to teach, for superfluous proof is only wearisome. Seek to develop 
self-improvement in your pupils by directing their activities rather than by 
cramming their memories. 

LOCALITY. 

Descriptive Text, page 8. 

If possible display a compass. Explain what is meant by " boxing the 

compass." Display a magnet and show its effect upon a box of iron filings. 

Note that magnetism was known to the ancients, and was first noticed in the 

loadstone, a species of iron ore found near Magnesia in Asia. Show how 

the earth acts like a magnet upon the magnetic needle. Tell how artificial 

magnets may be made. The magnetic needle is an artificial magnet. 

How to find the Pole Star may be shown by a blackboard illustration. 
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To illustrate up and down, stick several pins into various parts of an 
apple ; then suspend it by a string, and explain that all point downward as far 
as the apple is concerned. Take one out and show that by so doing you move 
it up. Mark the limit of the sunlight on the school-room floor at noon, from 
which mark notice its change each day. Constantlj', associate the sun-shad- 
ows with the cardinal points. 

Show by your manner that knowledge is of more yalue than the hoarded 
gold of earth. Your enthusiasm will enkindle that of the whole school; 
therefore, be so thoroughly in earnest that the dullest pupil will catch the 
spirit and be Aroused and ammated tb energetic efforts. 
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POTTER'S ADVANCED GEOGRAPMY. 



LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE. 
Descriptive Text, page 8. 
Latitude and longitude should be illustrated before the class. No 
amount of descriptive text-book matter can compensate for the lack of simple 
oral instruction on this point. These subjects may be illustrated, first in a rude 
way, by drawing a parallelogram, and making a dot within its boundaries at 
random, and asking the pupils to tell you exactly where the dot is situated. 




Show that lines dividing the figure into squares will help" to determine the 
exact location of the dot. , 

Ask the pupils to locate a dot on an orange without the aid of lines. 
Allow them to represent the Equator and the Poles on the orange. Ask, How 
many degrees is the North Pole from the Equator ? Allow them to draw 
other circles parallel to the Equator, and to estimate the distance of each in 
degrees from it. Ask them if they can now locate their dot on the orange. 



They will at once see that they can tell how many degrees it ,is north or 
south of the Equator, but not its exact location. Explain Meridian Circles 
and Meridians, and ask how many meridians can be drawn on the orange. 
Show how it is necessary to have a starting-point in reckoning degrees east 
and west around the earth. Let them represent the Prime Meridian on the 
orange, and then give the exact location of the dot.— Note that it is more 
expressive to call the Prime Meridian the Meridian, for it is usually thus 
marked on maps and globes. 




Explain that longitude means hngth and latitude means breadth. The 
Komans supposed the earth to be longer from east to west than from north 
to south, and hence used the terms longitude and latitude for these measure- 
ments. Give the pupils much practice in finding places when the latitude 
and longitude are given. It is a waste of time to require pupils to memorize 
the latitude and longitude of more than a veiy few places. State that sailors 
on the ocean can find their latitude and longrtude by observing the sun. 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 



LAND. 
Descriptive Text, page 9. 
It will be noticed that this lesson consists mostly of definitions which it is 
supposed that the children have been taught by means of observation lessons 
and the mouiding-board in~a lower grade ; hence it will not be a mere memory 
exercise, but a review of ideas previously received. Test the children's- know- 
ledge thoroughly by asking many questions. The comparative areas of the 
land and ■water on the earth's surface may be shown by a simple diagram. 

Lead the pupils to discover that 
most of the land-divisions are group- 
ed together on one side of the earth, 
while most of the water is on the other. 
Let them indicate these hemispheres 
by placing a string around the globe. 
An island may be compared to 
an eye in the face. 

Note that continental islands 
are larger as a rule than oceanic isl- 
ands. If the class is not familiar with 
the formation of coral, instruction 
on this subject may be to the point. 

Ask what is meant by " doubling 
a cape." 

High coasts and low coasts may be illustrated by means of blackboard 
sketches. 

Compare mountains to reservoirs for the distribution of water over the 
land. Show how peaks have been made in mountain-ranges by unequal 
wearing. Call particular attention to the fact that the crests of mountain 
systems and ranges seldom correspond with the divides between the water- 
sheds. A sheet of thick writing-paper crumpled in the hand and roughly 
spread out will represent river-J)asins and divides. Call attention to the 
rude resemblance of most mountain-ranges to a comb, the peaks represent- 
ing the teeth, and the passes the spaces between them. Mountains may be 
compared to living beings, their rocks corresponding to bones, the fog around 
them to clothing, their shadows to veils, their streams to veins, their colors 




to jewelry, their clouds to wigs, their golden light to crowns, and the water 
and soil they send to the valleys to rich gifts they bestow. Show that the 
height of a mountain is the distance of its summit above the level of the sea 
on a vertical line. It will interest the class to tell them how the height of a 
mountain may be ascertained, viz. : The boiling-point of water at the level 
of the sea is 212° F., and one degree less for about every 533 feet of ascent ; 
hence by noting the temperature of water when it boils on the summit of a 
mountain, the height of the elevation can be easily determined. The mercury 
in the barometer lowers a tenth of an inch for about every ninety feet of ascent 
above the sea-level ; hence the height of a mountain can be told by observing 
the barometer. State that isolated mountain-peaks are of rare occurrence, 
and they are nearly always volcanic. Show that a mountain-range is 
never a row of peaks arranged in line. 

There is some confusion among authors in regard to the use of the terms 
ridge, range, and chain. Geologists commonly define a range as a flexure 
or fold of the earth's strata, the surface of which is worn by the action of 
natural forces into, ridges. Le Conte and Dana call a parallel group of 




Sketob tf a High Oout. 



TEACHERS' NOTES. 
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ranges near together a chain ; some authors make the words rang*, ridge, and 
chain synonymous. Show that a mountain system include^ the cross- 
spurs of the highlands as well as the ranges, and that these cross-si)urs some- 
times form with their crests a complex network. ^ 




Sketoli of a Low Coast. 

In showing pictures of mountains be careful not to display those which 
exaggerate slopes to too great a degree. Show the advantages of the eleva- 
tions of the earth in making it beautiful. State that their usefiilness will be 
illustrated in future lessons. State that.all parts of the earth's surface are 
undergoing more or less changes of elevation. Some are slowly rising and 
others slowly subsiding. Show that mountains have had a greater influence 
on the civilization of man than have plateaus. Although neither offer much 
encouragement to settlers, the former .develop a hardy, independent spirit, 
and by separating nations have influenced the history of the world. 

The following rule may be of use to pupils : Double the average height 
of the great plateaus for that of the mountain-ranges. 

Eefer to the different names applied to plains on different continents. In 
North America broad treeless, grassy plains are called prairies, in South 
America llanos and pampas, and in Asia and Europe steppes. 

Show that a plateau may be a high valley or a pass, or it may flank a moun- 
tain. How volcanoes are produced can be shown by mixing sugar and 
chlorate of potash together in the proportion of one to two. Heap soft mud 
around the mixture, leaving a small opening at the top. Drop a few drops of 
sulphuric acid into the opening, and chemical action will take place, making 
a volcano on a small scale. Note that the earth and the stones thrown from 
a volcano generally form the mountain around it, and that a volcano may 
occur on a plain. If possible display a bit of pumice-stone from a volcano, 
and show how it will float in water. Compare the eruption of a great vol- 
cano to an immense piece of fireworks; only explain that what appears to be 
fire is but the reflection of the white-hot lava within the crater, which gives 
to the sky and vapor a lurid appearance. Compare the lava-stream issuing 
from the crater of a volcano to a current of melted iron escaping from a furnace. 
It moves at first quite rapidly, but soon cools on the surface and forms a hard 
black crust, while the interior continues to flow. Explain that volcanic ashes 
are pulverized lava and not ashes in the ordinary sense of the term. Pieces 
of lava several tons in weight have been thrown from volcanoes. The light- 
ning often plays around the summit of a volcano during its eruption. This 
is probably due to the gases evolved and to the condensation of the mists 
that escape into colder regions. In describing earthquakes compare the 
most common motion to that of the waves of the sea. The motion of 
the earth is often from a central point, like the ripples produced by drop- 
ping a stone into a lake. The vertical motion may be compared to the 
explosion of a mine beneath the ground. The whirling motion is the most 
dangerous. This form of earthquake has so disturbed farms that fields have 
changed places or been so twisted into one another that their owners could not 
recognize their own property. Humboldt mentions an earthquake that hap- 
pened in Chili where the ground was so shifted that three great palm trees 
were twisted around one another like willow wands. , 

An oasis generally has a basin-shaped stratum of clay or limestone 
beneath its soil. This holds the water which finds its way from the sur- 
rounding highlands. An oasis may be compared to an island : as the one is 
surrounded by sand, so the other is surrounded by water. A desert spotted 
with oases has been compared in appearance to the skin of a leopard. 



"WATERS OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 
Descriptive Text, page 10. 

The atmosphere may be compared to an envelope which fits the earth 
firmly, and moves along with it both in rotation and revolution. It may 
also be compared to a blanket that retains the heat of the body it covers. 
The thicker this atmospheric blanket, the more slowly the earth is cooled. 
The air may also be compared to an ocean at the bottom of which are 
living beings. 

Vapor. — As examples of the condensation of aqueous vapor call attention 
to the windows of a warm room in winter and to the mist to be seen in front 
of the mouth on a cold day. If cold water be poured into a dry glass on a 
hot day, the outside surface of the glass will become damp by the precipita- 
tion of the moisture. A snow-storm in the house may be formed when the 
weather outside is intensely cold and the rooms filled with steam, by sud- 
denly opening the doors and windows and letting in the cold air. In the 
process of ordinary distillation the liquid to be distilled is heated and con- 
verted into vapor- in one vessel, and chilled and reconverted into liquid in 
another. The earth and its atmosphere have been compared to a vast distil- 
ling apparatus, the equatorial ocean acting the part of the boiler, the poles 
that of the condenser, and the sun furnishing the heat. 

By filling a vessel with pounded ice and salt, and placing it in a room in 
which there is considerable aqueous vapor, the surface of the vessel will 
become coated with hoar-frost so thick that it may be scraped off and 
made into a snowball. 

Ask why no dew is found on the under side of leaves. State that during 
cldtidleSs nights in the tropics the dew is so copious that it resembles gentle 
rains, and runs on the ground in streams. 

Tell the class to examine a hailstone and to note its concentric layers, sim- 
ilar to those of an onion. The engraving in the pupil's book shows these 
layers. Explain how a warm and cold current of air meeting might cause a 
rotary motion, and carry a snowflake first from one strata to the other and 
fortn hail. Talk a little while about the beauty of snowflakes and the won- 
derful law that governs crystallization. It will be interesting to show other 
forms of crystals, and to note the order and symmetry that exist in the mi- 
nutest of natural objects. 

OCEANIC WATERS. 
Descriptive Text, page 11. 

The oceans may be compared to a chain that binds the continents together 
rather than to a barrier that separates theni. The first steamboat which 
crossed the Atlantic carried a package of pamphlets written by an educated 
man to prove the impossibility of the trip. The ocean may also be compared 
to a great highway. State that one would hardly expect dust to arise from 
this highway, yet to walk the deck of a vessel at night is to become covered 
with a thin coating of salt sea-dust so fine as to be hardly noticeable, but which 
in time becomes sufficiently crystallized to be obvious to the eye. During 
the day the deposit is less active. 

Note that salt water is heavier than fresh, and not so easily tossed about 
by the winds. State that it has been estimated that, supposing the average 
depth of the sea to be two miles and a half, the salt if abstracted from the 
water would cover North America to a depth of more than one mile. Show 
that rivers carry considerable saline matter into the sea, and as the water 
evaporates the salt is left behind, as in the case of a dish of brine placed in. 
the sun. 

The Bed of the Ocean. — Ask the class to imagine how the earth would 
look if its waters could be emptied from their beds. In speaking of the Tel- 
egraphic Plateau a brief account of the manner in which the first Atlantic 
Cable was laid will be of interest. Tell the pupils about other ocean cables. 
There are cables on nearly every sea and ocean bed, the total length of wire 
being very many thousand miles. There is seldom any derangement of the 
lines, and then only for a short time, for they can be mended nearly as easily 
as those on land. 

The Color of the Ocean. — State that in the Indian and Pacific Oceans 
long tracts of red, of white, and of brown water are frequently seen. On the 
Banks of Newfoundland the water has a peculiar green tint. A large part 
of Bafiin Bay has a deep olive hue, caused by the presence of marine ani- 
malcula. It will be interesting to tell about the phosphorescence of the sea. 

MOTIONS OP THE OCEAN. 
Descriptive Text, page 11. 
The ocean maybe compared to a living being, and points of resemblance 
noticed. It moves, roars, leaps, seems to smile, frown, breathe, etc. If youi 
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school is near the sea, the phenomenon of the tides can be actually seen every 
day, also the action of the waves upon the coast. That waves do not advance, 
only as in shallow water the tops curve over and break, may be shown by 
throwing a stick into the water at some distance from the land, and noticing 
that it remains lifted again and again by the waves instead of rolling with 
the first to the shore. Waves can be made in miniature by blowing along 
the surface of a basin of water. 

The currents in the ocean can be illustrated with a tin pan of water, con- 
taining in one end a piece of ice and a quantity of coloring matter, or saw- 
dust, and having under the other end a lamp which will heat the water and 
cause the currents to circulate in the pan. Show how the great ocean-cur- 
rents are so connected,- one with another, as to form a circulatory system 
throughout the sea. 

Show what advantage it is to the sailor to know all about the ocean-cur- 
rents. Note that the great ocean-currents have the same general direction 
as the winds blowing along their surfaces. 

Show how the currents of the ocean keep its waters pure. 

CONTINENTAIi WATERS. 
Descriptive Text, page 12. 

The phenomenon of a geyser eruption may be produced on a small scale 
by heating the stem of a clay tobacco-pipe red-hot, and holding it in a hor- 
izontal position while the bowl of the pipe is filled with cold water. 

Note that a lake bears the same relation to a continent that an island does 
to the ocean. 

licad the class to follow in imagination the water from the time it leaves 
the earth as vapor until it returns to it again through a river. Show how it 
forms clouds to beautify the sky and to screen the earth, and falls as rain to 
refresh the land, feeds springs, wears away rocks, turns mills and machinery, 
floats ships, and carries productions long distances. 

Ask what becomes of the rocks and earth swept along by the rivers. Show 
how large alluvial plains are formed. Speak of the fineness to which the 
material is ground in its passage, and the freedom of alluvial plains from 
stones, although great rocks are carried away by the waters above. The 
manner in which streams dispose of the soil from the mountains may be 
compared to a boy who, when running down hill, often goes more sl6wly 
near the base, and perhaps takes off his coat and leaves it behind. In speak- 
ing of river-valleys, refer to the channels upon a hill-slope which are cut by 
little rills during a violent rain, and from these let the class imagine what a 
great stream flowing for a long time might do. Trace on the blackboard the 
Greek letter Delta (A), also a river showing its delta. 




Sketch of a Biver and its Delta. 

Explain that the word erosion applies to general surface degradation, 
such as the washing away of the surface of the land by rains and melted snows, 
and the transportation of disintegrated rock from one place to another by 
flowing water. Draw out why all rivers do not have deltas. When speak- 
ing of rivers, refer to those that^un under ground for miles. The coast of 
Algeria presents instances of underground rivers emptying into the sea. 
Note that the increase of volume in a river is not due entirely to its trib- 
utaries, and that the widest part is not always near the mouth. 

It will be interesting to state, when speaking of glaciers, that, in passing 



over the upper portions of these ice-rivers during certain stages of the 
atmosphere, a blue light issues from every hole made by the foot or staff in 
the snow. Travelers sometimes come to tables on the glaciers; these are 
made of large slabs of stone supported on legs of ice. 

THE HEMtSPHEEBS. 
Descriptive I'ext, page 13. 
This lesson should be an observation-lesson on the map and the 
globe^and not a mechanical memory-exercise. Teach the class to photo- 
graph on the tablet of the mind the map and the globe, and, after concepts 
have been clearly gained to recall the facts, read from the representations of 
the earth. Do not teach this lesson, by holding the book before your eyes 
and asking the printed questions. Free yourself from that terrible bondage, 
and so study the lesson as to be able to teach it from your own mental 
resources. A few pencil-notes on a piece of paper will enable you to make 
your points in consecutive order. Throw your whole soul into your work, 
and teach your pupils to concentrate their thoughts, which you can compare 
to soldiers to be trained. Let the full force of your nature operate on that 
of your class, and let them see that your aim is to make them wiser and 
better. 

THE GREAT SLOPES OF THE EARTH. 

Descriptive Text, page 13. 
Considerable time should be spent with this lesson, as its principles form 
the foundation of all future work, and are therefore of the utmost import- 
ance. If you have a small globe, mould on its surface the primary high- 
lands. These can be represented on a turnip if no globe is at hand. The 
outline of the earth's surface {Mercator's projection), with the northern ex- 
tremities slightly inclined toward each other and the primary highlands 
represented in sand, will show nicely the globe relief. Kepresent the same 
with curved lines on the blackboard. • 

Illustrate that secondary highlands have no effect on the general shape 
of the basin by arranging books of different sizes in circles, decreasing in 
height like the sides of an amphitheatre. A picture of the Coliseum in its 
original condition will well illustrate Ihe same point. Talk for a short time 
about the great slopes of the earth, allowing the children to compare the 
inner slopes with those outside of the great plateau that extends almost 
around the earth. Suppose it possible to pump the Atlantic Ocean dry, and 
allow the children to imagine the appearance of the basin of the globe-relief 
after the occurrence. As a rule, the long slope of a continent is always 
four or five times as long as the short slope. Compare the peninsulas of the 
Old World to the " fringes of a royal robe." Note that the wedge-like form 
. of the continents is repeated on a small scale in the penin- 
sulas of Europe and Asia. The star-shaped figure of 
the land-hemisphere is best shown by a horizontal pro- 
jection of the Northern Hemisphere. Attention may be 
called to the singular parallelism between the Atlantic 
coasts of the Old and the New World, but it is not best to 
draw any conclusions. The frequent occurrence of the 
number three in the arrangement of the natural divisions 
of land and water may be noticed as a curiosity in numbers ; 
thus, three continents are grouped together; there are three 
great indentations in the southeru coast of Europe and also 
of Asia, three great seas in the centre of the Old World, 
three peninsulas south of Europe, etc. 

This lesson should be mostly a tirill-exercise on the map 
and globe, appealing to the perceptive powers. The visible 
representations of the earth should be used until they are 
photographed on the mind. Occasionally cover the map and 
globe, asking if the places mentioned can be seen. 

WINDS OF THE EARTH. 
Descriptive Text, page 17. 
That heated air expands may be shown by means of 
a flask, a narrow glass tube, an alcohol lamp, and a cork. Pass the tube 
through the cork and place the cork in the mouth of the flask ; heat the tube 
in the lamp and bend it downward, so that when the flask is standing upright 
the open end of the tube may dip into water; cause the flame of the lamp to 
heat the flask, and the air therein will be expanded, driven through the tube, 
and issue in bubbles from the water. Hot air entrapped in a paper bag will 
carry the bag upward. The bursting of roasting chestnuts is due to the 
heating and expanding of the enclosed air. The adverse motions of 
qq1<J and warm currents of air may be shown by the old experiment 
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of holding a lighted candle at the top of a door opening into a heated room, 
and also one at. the bottom. The direction of the upper current of the atmo- 
sphere at the Equator may be illustrated to the' mind by asking the pupils 
to imagine that they can see a bright-colored feather being borne along by 
toe hot air. The mind can imagine an object better than something in- 
visible to the natural eye. The direction of the lower current can be shown 
m the same manner. Suppose the-'Winds blow east forty miles an hour, and 
a railway train moves in the same direction thirty miles an hour; the winds 
will seem to blow west at the rate of ten miles per hour. Let the earth 
represent the train. 

It will be interesting to state that philosophers have been able to deter- 
mine the track of the winds in their circuits by means of the dust in the air 
which settles on vessels. Minute animal productions peculiar to certain 
portions of the globe are often lifted high into the atmosphere by whirl- 
winds, and carried by the upper currents of the air perhaps halfway round 
the globe. Make constant use of the thermometer and barometer; teach 
the children to notice the weather reports in the newspapers, and to keep 
a daily record of the direction of the wind, the degree of heat, and the 
general state of the atmosphere. 

Sea-breezes and land-breezes may be illustrated by the following 
blackboard sketches: 




The calms of the Tropic of Cancer are called horse latitudes, because 
formerly vessels loaded with horses for the West Indies were often delayed 
in these calms, and it became necessary to throw part of the horses over- 
board, that the food and water might be sufficient for the remainder. Ex- 
plain that it is now thought that the Sarg'asso Seas are not due so much 
to ocean-currents as to the still waters and high temperature of the Begion 
of Calms, which foster oceanic vegetation. Tell how the stormy petrel 
builds its nest on the surface of the Sargasso Seas, and thus rocks its young 
in the " cradle of the deep." State that the Sargasso Sea in the Atlantic 
was formerly thought to be a survival of the lost Atlantis. The fable of the 
lost Atlantis is, that centuries ago a large, densely-populated continent 
existed west of Europe in the Atlantic Ocean, and that it was suddenly 
engulfed by the sea : 

"Who know^s the spot -where Atlantis sank? 
Myths of a IovelJ5^dro^wned continent 
Homeless drift over -waters bland ; 
What if these reefs -were her monuments? 
Isthmus and cavernous cape may be 
Her mountains' summits escaped from the sea." 

Lead the class to see that, if the "continents were entirely level, the winds 
would often sweep across them without letting a drop of water fall upon the 
land. The Harmattan is a dry wind charged with dust and sand. During 
December, January, and February it blows from the desert at intervals. 
Freshly-painted steamers running along the coast north of Sierra Leone 
at this season become so powdered with sand that the painted parts resemble 

sand-paper. 

CLIMATE. 

Descriptive Text, pagre 19. 

Why it is cold on mountains may be illustrated by comparing the earth 

to a vast greenhouse, the atmosphere answering for glass. When we are on 



the earth's lowlands we are, as it were, inside the greenhouse, but when we 
begin to climb the very high mountains we gradually get through the 
atmosphere or glass, and then we suffer from the cold. 

Note how the form of the southern portions of the great land-masses con- 
tributes to diminished heat in the south. Show how the Old World is a 
land of contrasts more than the New. A line from the Himalaya Mountains 
to the Pyrenees divides the land into a north and a south, showing an abrupt 
and sudden change from heat to cold, from barren lands to fruitful gardens. 
In the New World the transition is more gradual and softened down by 
distances. 

Imagine the earth's rotation reversed, and lead the children to 
notice the general effect that would result upon winds and currents. Notice 
the ocean-currents more particularly in this lesson, and contrast their direc- 
tion and probable cause with that of the winds. Considerable attention 
should be given to this subject, as its principles will be used in many future 
lessons. 

RAINFALL OP THE GLOBE. 
Descriptive Text, pagre 18. 

For the study of rainfall it is well to sketch a map of the world (Mer- 
cator's projection) upon the blackboard, and to shade with the crayon the 
regions having the most rain. From the principles learned, the children 
can judge why countries near the sea iare usually cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter than those inland. Make the fact plain that unconflned 
ascending air heated at the earth's surface must expand more and more as 
it rises in the atmosphere, and must also become chilled by its expansion ; 
hence in the tropical regions the rainfall must be great. Bead to the class 
Longfellow's poem entitled " Bain in Summer." 

VEGETABLE LIFE. 
Descriptive Text, page 20. 

In considering the vegetable life of the globe, the plant-life of the 
home region should be ever taken as a type, and observations should be con- 
stantly encotiraged. If the class is not very far advanced and has had defect- 
ive elementary instruction, it is well to have a garden-spot where the children 
can experiment. Encourage them to plant seeds and to watch their growth. 
Flaxseed may be planted in a sponge and,hung in the schoolroom. A sweet 
potato grown in a tumbler of water will prove an object of interest. Boxes 
may be filled with different kinds of soil and kept in shady, wet, dry, warm 
or cool places until important agricultural facts are discovered. The pupils 
should be taught to examine, mould, and draw seeds, leaves, and buds, and 
to watch for changes in plant-life ; also to collect specimens of leaves, wood, 
and flowe»|; to name trees, to compare leaves, md to make daily observa- 
tions of some one plant throughout a season, and then to write its history. 

The following points in home geography, if noticed, will cultivate 
the perceptive powers : Are all buds of the same plant developed at the same 
time? Is the arrangement of the buds on the stem the same on all plants? 
On what plants, if any, do the blossoms appear before the leaves? How long 
do certain plants blossom? When does the fruit ripen on the various trees? 
How long does it take the common kinds of vegetable seeds to germinate? 
The covering of buds, stems of plants, eolor of blossoms, rings in cross sec- 
tions of wood, first spring flower ^nd bud, may also be noticed. Ask the 
class to nteke an extended list of useful things obtained from plants. Notice 
that the distinctive character of the Old World is dryness ; hence its vege- 
tation is less in quantity than that of the New. The quality of its plants, 
however,-in the fertile regions, is very choice. 

Help the children to locate the great natural gardens of the 
world. It will be interesting to write a list of miscellaneous productions 
on the blackboard, and have the children classify tliem according to their 
uses — for- clothing, food, medicine, fuel, or luxuries. 

It will be interesting to tell how Linnaeus, the famous naturalist, noticed 
that certain plants open and close at certain hours of the day. By perse- 
verance and study he obtained and arranged a series of plants in a way to 
■form afl^fral clock. 

ANIMAL LIFE. 
Descriptive Text, page 21. 

Continue the observation-lessons on home surroundings, teach- 
ing the children to make collections of insects and to watch their habits. 
The return of the birds in the spring, their manner of flight, and other points 
of interest should be noticed. 

Allow the children to make a chart of animals, arranging them 
in great natural belts. A picture-chart is better than one covered with 
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names. Cheap books of animals can be bought and cut up for this purpose. 
Note that the American species of animals are distinct from those of the 
Old World to the trained eye, although the general resemblance is sufficient 
to admit of classification into belts. 

Note that some species of animals are confined to certain re- 
gions by the surface-structure of the earth; great plateaus, deserts, and 



bodies of water keep them from wandering to other places having the same 
climate and vegetation ; hence it is necessary to study the animal life of 
each separate contineut. 

In teaching the wonders of animal and vegetable life encourage the 
use of the microscope, and thus open to the eyes of the children the 
doors of a vast world of life and beauty veiled from the natural eye. 
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THE HUMAN RACE. 
Descriptive Text, pp. 21 and 22. 
Note the effect that climate has on the color, dress, occupation, and civil- 
ization of the people of the earth. The following estimate has been made 
of the population of the world : If its inhabitants were placed side by 
side, two feet apart, they would encircle the earth twenty times. 

The com.parative number of people belonging to each race may 
be shown by the following diagram : 
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Be sure that the pupils do not make this lesson a mere memory-exercise. 
Ask questions in a way to develop thought and to ascertain if the definitions 
and principles are comprehended. 

Notice that the physical features of the earth have given rise 
to varied industries and have ganged to a certain extent the civilization 
of the people. Three states of society may be represented by the hunter, 
shepherd, and farmer. Show that agriculture was the first industry, and 
that commerce has grown with the growth of the productive industry. 

As civilization has advanced, man has become free from the do- 
minion of Nature to a certain extent. The loftiest mountains have been 
pierced, the widest rivers bridged, and many obstructions to his progress 
have been removed. 

Show that the pursuits of the people depend directly on their 
surroundings. It will be interesting to call the attention of the class to 
Whittier's poem entitled " Songs of Labor. 

Show the origin and rise of political boundary-lines. Indicate 
how the boundary-lines of the United States have been changed and ex- 
tended, and clearly illustrate that all political lines are arbitrary. 



Briefly review the principles that underlie society and govern- 
ment. For examples of government refer to the family, the school, and 
the city. Show that no nation could exist for a single month without some 
form of government, and that no person would be safe, even under his own 
roof, without the protection afforded by the law of the land. Make your pupils 
feel that human nature is the same everywhere, and that surroundings, asso- 
ciations, and traditions modify to an extent outward behavior. 

Show the relation of religion to civilization. The comparative 
number of people that believe in each form of religion may be shown by a 
diagram : 
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To give an example to elucidate the progress of civilization 
within the last 700 years, state that in the 12th century glass windows were 
regarded as a mark of extraordinary magnificence. In writing of a distin- 
guished statesman of that period the historian says : " Every day in winter 
his apartments were strewn with clean hay or straw, and in summer with 
rushes and leaves, that those who came to pay their court to him might not 
soil their fine clothes by sitting on the floor." 

Show how America looks to the Old World for civilizing 
power, while the Old World looks to the New for resources and aid in 
many ways. Show that the two great parts of the earth must enter into 
mutual relations to attain the greatest advancement. 



NORTH AMERICA. 

Bescrlptlve Text, page 27. 



At the beginning of these lessons on North America, strive to impress the 
minds of your pupils with a proper regard for their own continent. Speak 
of tourists who often visit foreign lands in search of the grand and the beau- 
tiful, overlooking the vast treasure-house of marvelous things this side of the 
great waters. 

Position. — Allow the children to read each thought from a map of the 
hemisphere and then from a globe ; then remove these helps and call for a 
recapitulation of the lesson. Spend a few moments in having the class in- 
dicate the direction of each of the other continents from the schoolroom. 
This exercise will connect the representations with the things represented, 
and make the relation of places near to those remote more manifest. 



Size. — Constantly encourage the measuring of areas and distances near 
home. Mention some place ten miles away ; then measure a short distance 
in the school-yard and divide it into ten equal parts, each part representing 
a mile, ten similar distances one hundred miles, and ten of the one hundred 
mile-marks one thousand miles. By means of stakes and this scale indi- 
cating the length and width of any given division, the imagination may be 
made to work, and soihe idea of long distances and vast areas may be formed 
in the mind. A good way to show the comparative sizes of the continents is 
to represent Asia by means of a square, and the other continents in due pro- 
portion by parallelograms of proportional sizes. Such comparisons greatly 
facilitate proper conception of relative sizes. (See Sketch, page 17.\ 
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The same idea may be illustrated with divisions on a circle. Draw these 
diagrams on the blackboard, appealing to the judgment of the pupils in their 
construction. Allow the pupils to cut pieces of cardboard in sizes to repre- 
sent the diagram. Notice that there are six continents, and that North 
America contains one-sixth of all the land on the globe. This association 
will help the memory. Cardboard outlines of the continents made on the 
same scale are useful in determining relative sizes and resemblances of form, 
(rive as a problem to be solved before the next recitation the following: 
Into how many farms a mile square could the whole continent be divided? 

Outline.— Call on some pupil to represent the form of North America 
with straight lines on the blackboard. Compare this outline with the conti- 
nent as shown on the globe and the map of the hemispheres. Display a 
representation of the coast-line of North America. 




If your school is not furnished with a portable blackboard on which to 
trace this outline, you can make one by nailing together two or more wide, 
smooth pieces of board of the desired length. Fill the cracks with putty 
and paint the surface with alcohol, shellac, and lampblack, or with lamp- 
black mixed with sour milk, or, if a harder surface is required, liquid slating 
may be used. Slated cloth or unglazed cambric may be tacked over a board, 
or draughting-paper painted with ivory-black thinned with turpentine and 
japan may be tacked against the wall. Charts and maps may be drawn on 
common black cambric with the same crayon used for board-work. The 
lines can be made permanent by showering them with what artists call 
" fixative." If you make your own outlines, stencil-maps will aid you in 
obtaining the correct forms. Large outlines of the Continents painted on 
paper can be bought, and some publishers issue slated map-outlines for 
progressive work. Do not attempt to teach without something of this kind. 
See that the children are furnished with similar outline on a small scale. 
They can easily make these by following the directions given in the pupils' 
edition of this book. 

Allow the children to represent on 
the larg'e outline each new fact as fast as 
it is learned. Turn the outline to the wall 
after the recitation, and let them reproduce 
the work on their smaller outlines. Show 
the class how to ascertain the ratio of the 
length of the coast-line to the area of the 
continent. The difference between the 
spallest possible coast-line and the exist- 
ing one may be shown by means of two 
circles — the inner circle (one inch in di- 
ameter) representing the smallest possible 
coast-line of the continent, and the outer 
circle (one and a half inches in diameter) 
the existing coast-line. 

This diagram may be enlarged and shown 
on a chart. A large sheet of brown manila 
paper of good quality, a few brass-headed 
furniture-tacks, a common flat curtain-stick, a piece of tape or braid, and a 
marking-pen, are all the tools necessary to make the chart. Diamond dyes 
make good ink for this kind of work. 




The Arctic Coast. — Notice that the indentations make the coajjc-line 
longer, and that, measuring these, the Arctic Coast would equal the Atlantic 
in length. Eeview what has been taught in a previous lesson about the 
Arctic currents. 

Alaska may be compared in form to a closed hand with the index-finger 
pointing toward Asia. An active imagination might fancy it the head of 
some animal with its tongue protruding from its mouth. Ask if the ocean- 
current near Alaska approaches the Arctic coast. Alaska, as a political 
division, will be considered in a future lesson. Tell how Captain McClure 
and his men in 1854 crossed Bering Strait to Baffin Bay, but were forced 
to abandon their vessel long before they reached the bay. They were 
about three years making the journey. The route thus opened is called the 
North-west Passage. Ask if it is useful to man. Call the attention of the 
class to the number of projections and indentations on the Arctic coast 
named after men, and draw out the reason for this. 

Show that most of the icebergs of the Northern Hemisphere are 
from Greenland. Kecall what the children have learned about icebergs in 
the primary grade. Tell how Dr. Kane once fastened his vessel to an iceberg 
that soon after went to pieces, he making a narrow escape. The icebergs 
from Greenland are often in the shape of perfect arches large enough for 
vessels to pass through them. Dr. Kane tells of one shaped like a huge 
bird ; another like a branch of coral. Some are full of holes like a honey- 
comb. The echoes in iceberg-caves are often startling, the words spoken 
being repeated very slowly and lengthened out strangely. When the sun 
shines on the icebergs they gleam like molten gold and sparkle as if studded 
with blazing jewels. Dr. Hayes, in describing their shape, says : "There is 
scarcely a conceivable form that I have not seen — birds and savage beasts, 
and effigies of domes and towers, and other objects, animate and inanimate, 
are seen continually. Human faces stare at you on every side ; huge busts 
of men and forms of women I have often observed, and once a giant statue 
stood against the sky, outrivaling the famous Colossus of Ehodes, which it 
imitated in form and size." If possible, display a picture of the Colossus of 
Ehodes as it is supposed to have looked. Another explorer tells of an iceberg 
that looked like an elephant with two towers on his back, and another re- 
sembled a lighthouse on a rock. The icebergs that come from Greenland, 
compared with the great quantity of Greenland ice, are like the paring of a 
finger-nail to the human body or a shovel of earth to Cuba. Compare the 
icebergs in the northern ocean with those in the southern. Those in the 
latter are flat-topped and more solid-looking than those in the former. One 
is mentioned that looked like a horseshoe, and it is said that a vessel ran 
into it and was lost. Step to the blackboard yourself and rapidly draw the 
Arctic coast several times to encourage the children ; then outline it in the 
air with your finger, and call on some member of the class to do the same 
and to sketch it on the blackboard. For a search-question to be an- 
swered at the next recitation give the following : What natural division 
is often called the "Land of Desolation"? Tell how Eric the Eed gave 
Greenland its name to induce people to settle there. State that there may 
be a significance in the name Cape Farewell, for often explorers who go 

beyond this cape northward bid farewell to 
this life. 

The Atlantic Coast.— Take an imag- 
inary journey with the children along this 
coast, calling on them to name each import- 
ant projection, indentation, and island as it 
is reached. Compare the moss that covers 
Newfoundland to a great sponge that long 
retains the water from the melting snows 
in the spring, thus making the interior a 
labyrinth of lakes and peatbogs rather than 
the source of many rivers. Notice that in 
some places the Atlantic coast is slowly ris- 
ing, and in others gradually wearing away. 
Eefer to the sediment brought down by 
the rivers and to the trouble the beaches 
sometimes make for the streams, causing 
them to turn aside and to spread into la- 
goons behind the sand, and after a time to 
become great salt meadows. At Barnegat, on the coast of New Jersey, 
there is such a place, another at Great South Bay, Long Island, with others 
at different points. i 
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Notice that the proximity of the Gulf Stream to Cape Hatteras makes a 
change in the temperature and engenders frequent storms. Compare the 
shape of the very large indentations on the American coasts with that of the 
smaller bays, and note that the one shape is caused by the intrusion of the 
sea upon low plains, and the other \a where the water penetrates mountain- 
regions. Do not tell these ^ts, but let the children discover them by com- 
parisons and observations on the maps. 

Note the density of the vegetation of the Florida Keys, so thick in places 
that birds become entangled and die of starvation. On some of these islands 
the insects are so numerous in the summer as to render outdoor work almost 
impossible, and their buzzing re- 
sembles the rushing of the wind. 
The law in Merida, Yucatan, that 
no house shall be painted white, 
was made to protect the eyes of 
the citizens. The glare of w^ie 
houses in the blinding tropical 
sun is injurious to the eyesight. 
More interesting information in 
regard to the customs in Yuca- 
tan may be found in the writ- 
ings of Ober. Jhe windows in most of the houses are grated and no glass 
used, thus giving them a prison-like appearance. Many of the towns are 
entirely composed- of thatched huts. Ouba may be compared in shape to an 
alligator or likened in form tOi,the blade of a Turkish cimetar. 

Make as many strikixig contrasts as possible between the icy coaists 
of the north and the varied shores of the east and south. Do not forget to 
rapidly sketch the Atlantic coast on the blackboard and in the air, and to call 
for its reproduction by the members of the class. Encourage the children to 
use their ears and eyes outside of school-hours by getting each one to write on 
paper and to bring to school any facts about the lesson of the day he or she 
may thus learn. Select the best of tljese to paste or have written in a bfank- 
book named the " Scholai-s' Book of Gleanings." Do not forget to make 
newspaper geography a part of your daily work, thus keeping the class in 
sympathy with current events. Keep the work on the large progressive out- 
line map along with that of the class, letting them make the representations. 

The Paciflc Coast. — Extend the comparisons of the three coast-lines 
Until clear concepts are formed. Soipe incident connected with the life of 
Bering would be in order-, and create an interest in the sea or strait of 
that name. Whenever the human ftgure is made the central point, sym- 
pathy is awakened. The Atlantic jDcean is more open to the Arctic Sea 
than the Pacific, and is cooled fe^jrairrents from the north. Show that the 
Aleutian Islands form a compl^.ibreakwater. Compare Lower California 
with the State of California. -State that some gold has been found in the 
former. Ask why the peninstila was called Lower California. Call atten- 
tion to the dangerous rock-boiind coast in this region, and state that the 
Coast Bange is usually visible from vessels sailing north or south to or from 
the Golden Gate. State that the pearl-oyster is not so extensively fished 
in the Gulf of California as formerly. When speaking of the dangerous 
shores on the Paciflc coast, tell about a party of young men who many years 
ago crossed the Coast Bange on horseback, and, coming to the ocean, urged 
their horses into the breakers, when a great wave struck and overthrew them, 
grinding the horses against the rockp and killing nearly all of the men. 
Other instances of the kind have occurred. If thought best, an imaginary 
journey may be taken along the coast. It will be a good exercise now to 
appoint a pupil to take an imaginary journey along the Pacific coast, writing 
a letter to the class as he journeys, relating what he sees,, the letter to be pro- . 
duced and read at the next recitation. The Arctic and Atlantic coasts may 
be reviewed in a similar manner. 

Bemember that a recitation should ba something more than an 
exercise to ascertain if the lesson has been memorized. You should train 
your pupils to correct habits of work ; you should lead them to seek informa- 
tion, to make experiments, to use the pencil for illustration, and to express 
their thoughts correctly in spoken and written words. Discourage hasty 
answers ; never force the mind, but allow the pupils time to judge deliberately 
before making decisions. Encourage the class to ask questions, but keep a 
definite end in view and do not wander ii-om your subject. Teach the chil- 
dren to teach themselves, and never ask a question in a way to make the 
child think you doubt his ability to answer it. Your success will depend 
largely upon your own interest and enthusiasm ; so spare no pains in pre- 
paring the lessons you are to teach. 

Surface. — If possible have a physical map of North America on the wall. 



Have a clear, distinct relief-map of the continent at hand; also a globe 
showing on its surface the primary highlands moulded with putty. Call 
attention to the position of North America on the map of the world. Dis- 
play the relief-map, and lead the children to see the general slope of the 
continent and the part it forms of the globe-relief. Sketch on the black- 
board a cross-section of the continent at a different point of view from that 
shown in the picture in the pupil's book. 

Befer to the great size of North America and to the immense height 
of its plateaus. Call attention to the sectional profile in connection with the 
relief-map, and lead the children to discover the outer slopes formed by the 



two greia,t highland regions, and to compare them as to extent, finding ain ap- 
propriate name for each. Speak of the-sameness of the scenery on the prairies 
and great plains of the West, and contrast it with the varied and lovely 
landscapes in mountainous regions. Compare the Pacific Highlands to an 
ocean of molten granite caught by instant petrifaction when its billows 
were rolling heaven-high. The region is a »whole country populous with 
mountains rather than several independent ranges. Befer to the great 
plains as the pasture-land of the continent. Compare their surface to the 
long waves of the ocean. Tell how travelers are apt to lose their way, as 
there are few trees and no fences or other landmarks. Make the point plain 
that the base of the- Eocky Mountain peaks is higher in places than the 
ridges or even the peaks of the Atlantic Highlands. Show that the American 
deserts are not generally sandy plains,, but present during the dry season a 
hard, clay surface, broken in every direction by shrinkage cracks. In the 
stillness of the night the hoof-beats of a galloping horse ring out as on the 
pavements of a city. As the sun dries the mud, the salt is brought to the 
surface, thus making it look as if covered with snow. Encourage the chil- 
dren to reproduce all diagrams drawn upon the blackboard and to preserve 
them in blank-books. 

If your school is not furnished with ,a sand-table, ask if some one can 
obtain the gift of an old table for use'in the geography class. If none can 
be begged or bought for a trifling amoilnt, make one by nailing two boards 
across the top of a long box stood on end. Nail laths to the sides, so as to 
form a narrow rim round the top of this table. Fill the cracks with putty 
and paint its upper surface blue. On this table print the outline of North 
America with your stencil. Make the-'- coast-line very distinct with a black 
crayon pencil or a bit of charcoal. Ask some pupil to bring you a peck of 
flnd sand — sea-sand if possible. Before the recitation-hour represent on this 
table the Pacific Highlands moulded in sand, or mould the surface in the 
presence of the class, whichever method is preferred. A little water sprinkled 
on the sand over night will prepare it for use. Some schools are furnished 
with model tins, which may be used to supplement the sand-table, thus 
giving all the pupils in the clasl^ chance to model at the same time. 
Belief-maps made of papier-maehi, slated so that they can be marked on 
and cleansed like slates, are in the market, and are more convenient for 
the use of the advanced classes than are sand-maps. Do not make a hobby 
of sand-moulding. This is important, and rapidly being recognized by ad- 
vanced educators as a valuable auxiliary in teaching surface-structure, but 
a reform of this kind is liable to be carried to extremes. Moulding should 
be discontinued as soon as the pupils are able to imagine readily with- 
out its aid. The table of Highlands in the Appendix will aid in making 
comparisons. 

Endeavor to give some idea of the vast size of the plateaus on which the 
mountain-ranges rest before considering the chains or peaks. Notice the 
direction of the Bocky-Mountain range where it turns eastward, where 
southward, and where it returns to its original direction. Call these moun- 
tains a mighty chain used by the Almighty to bind the continent together. 
They were formerly called " Shining Mountains." Show that only by finding 
the divide of the Atlantic and Pacific streams can the backbone of th^ 
continent be located. ' 

The word Gordillerag maybe written on the blackboard thus : OORD- 
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flieras, and the remark made that it is a Spanish term, the meaning of which 
is expressed by the first part of the word, cord and chain being regarded as 
synonymous. Apply the name "Sea Alps" to the Cascade Range north of 
Vancouver Island. Teach the spelling of geographical names by having the! 
class see and copy them. Make constant use of the sand-map for a time, 
but be sure that the children see beyond it and that the imagination works 
from it., Pictures of mountain-scenery should be shown in connection with 
it, and the height of a given peak may be better understood by estimating 
how many high steeples placed one above the other would be equal to the 
elevation, or by supposing a big farm tipped up to a perpendicular. Assist 
the class in forming a diagram showing the comparative heights of the 
peaks. Some hill or mountain near home should be used as a unit of 
measurement. 




It is better to represent these elevations on an ascending foundation rather 
than a straight line, in order to show that the plateau forms a part of the 
height as represented in feet or miles. 

Compare one mountain-peak with another, and note all striking CQlitrasts 
and differences. Paint with words a picture of Fremont toiling up Mt. Fre- 
mont, and describe his joy when he unfurled the flag above the clouds. 
Strive to enkindle an answering enthusiasm in each youthful mind. The 
Indian traditions about the peaks will serve to enliven the lesson. The 
wonderful manner in which the Pacific Bailroad curves round precipices 
should be shown, and if possible pictures of snow-sheds displayed. At Cape 
Horn the track curves round a precipice 2500 feet deep. A blackboard 
sketch may be made of the Loop i^ Colorado, above Georgetown, on the 
Ifilion Pacific Eailroad. - 



" endless." In speaking of these mountains quote the following expressive 
words : 

"Ye Alleghany Mountains, from this height 
I see you* peaks on every side arise ; 
"Youp summits roll beneath my gicjdy sight 

Like. ocean billows heaved among the skies." 

Compare the rounded and uniform appearance of these mountains to long 
folds of the earth's surface. Notice that the western part of the system is 
more in the form of a plateau gradually descending toward the interior of 
the continent. 

In contrasting the eastern and western systems of highlands make a series 
of comparisons in tabular form, expressing each point in one or more words, 
thus : the extent of the one is long, of the other short ; the arrangement of 
the one continuous, of the other broken ; the one wide, and the other nar- 
row. Contrast moisture, space between peaks, form of summits, covering of 
summits, and height in the same manner. Notice that while the general 
direction of the Black Range is north and south, its highest peaks lie in a 
kind of loop in shape like a horseshoe. Let the children find and name the 
valleys between the ranges. Notice the ranges and groups whose names are 
the names of colors. Tell about the " Old Man of the Mountains," and make 
a blackboard sketch of his face. 





According to tradition, the " Old Man of the Mountains " was worshiped 
by the Indians of the surrounding valleys as a visible manifestation of the 
Great Spirit. Geologists warn us that the ledges that form this great stone 
face are fast crumbling away, and that before many years the profile will 
probably disappear. 

The Atlantic Highlands.— Notice that the mountains in the north 
are arranged in groups, and in the south in ranges, and that the Alleghany 
Mountains consist of three or more ranges. The word Alleghany means 



The White Mountains were called the Crystal Hills by early ex- 
plorers. The silence on the top of Mount Mitchell is very impressive,- 
When the clouds envelop its summit it seems like an island in a white sea. 
Remark that although no monument has been erected to the memory of Prof, 
Mitchell, the mountain stands as a memorial. A pile of stones has been 
formed on its summit, to which every visitor adds one as a rude kind of. 
remembrance. State that people who have traveled all over Switzerland 

say that no portion of that re-r 
gion, in a purely artistic point 
of view, combines so many; 
beauties in connection with 
such grandeur as the Adiron-; 
dack region. From some peaks 
fifty or more lakes can be seen 
reposing amid the meadows like 
gems on green velvet. Notice 
that the entire mountain-region 
is mantled with forests to the 
summit of every peak. Refer 
to the picturesque scenery, -with 
its romantic rivers and valleys 
of exquisite beauty. Refer con- 
stantly to the relief-map, show- 
ing pictures as much as possi- 
ble and reading extracts from books of travel when time permit^. 

The Great Central Plain. — Review the points in regard to the great 
slopes of North America. Compare the Great Central Plain to the inside 
of a great trough. In describing the prairies speak of the strange sensation 
one must feel standing where there is nothing around to be moved by the 
wind except the grass. Show how these fertile plains have'lnvited settlers, 
and describe the great fields of wheat and corn and busy features (if Western 
life, asTyell as those places where there are but few settlements. Draw out 
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why the region of the Plains is the great pasture-land of our country. Show 
that this great earthy sea, with its miles of levels without a landmark, is as 
much a mystery as the great ocean. , 

When speaking of the stillness of the air in the Arctic regions show how 
easily it transmits sound, and remark that conversation has been carried on 
by men more than a mile apart. Dr. Hayes says : " I have seen no ex- 
pression on the face of Nature so filled with terror as the silence of the 
Arctic night." Picture the gladness of the people in these northern lands 
when the sun appears. The long day begins in March, and the perpetual 
light is still more trying than the darkness, for it produces a restless feel- 
ing, makes the eyes sore, and blisters the face. Harpei'i Magazine and The 
Century contain valuable pictures and descriptions of scenery in various 
parts of the Great Central Plain. Glance over the entire surface of North 
America, and help the children to outline with topics what they have 
learned. The following is a good form from which to work, although others 
may be devised, and this may be extended and made more minute : 



Surface 

OP 

NoBTH America. 



1. The Pacific Highlands, 



2. The Great Central Plain, 



3. The Atlantic Highlands, 



Extent, 

Width, 

Mountain-Systems, 

Mountain-IUinges, 

Peaks, 

Parks, 

Slopes. 

Position, 

Extent, 

Width, 

Divisions, 

Slopes. 

Position, 

Extent, 

Width, 

Mountkin-Kanges, 

Peaks, 

Valleys, 

Slopes. 



Do not give this to the children to copy, but give them the idea and let 
them construct a fully-developed outline on a similar or better plan. En- 
courage them to mould the surface-structure of the continents iii the sand 
out of doors. Tell them about the surface representations of Palestine and 
of Rome at Chautauqua, New York. 

Drainage. — Briefly review the relief of the continent and show its con- 
nection with the drainage. Take plenty of time for the consideration of this 
topic, as it is of great importance and lasting impressions should be made. 
Print the names of the river-systems on the blackboard, and as each river is 
named and talked about, have it classified in its proper system. Tell the 
children to imagine themselves in a balloon over the Mississippi River and 
to note its appearance. Compare the Mississippi River and its tributaries 
to a great tree stretched on the land-surface, with its roots extending into the 
Gulf. Call for the location of the Mississippi River and its tributaries on 
the relief-map, the globe, and the wall-map, and for its representation on the 
progressive map. Show the children how to represent rivers with silver 
threads on putty relief-maps. 

Show wliy the rivers of the Atlantic slope are iiuix>rtant, though 
small, and call attention to the melting of the snow at the source of the 



Arctic streams, thus inundating the northern plains and making them des- 
olate fields of ice.' Ask the pupils to write a list of American rivers each 
of which is one thousand or more miles long. Note that nearly all the 
large rivers of North America rise in the region between Long's Peak and 
Mount Brown. Show why the Sacramento and Columbia rivers are the 
most important of the Pacific slope. 

Befer to the great work of deepening the channel of the St. 
Lawrence River from Montreal to Quebec, successfully accomplished not 
long since. Where there were formerly only eleven feet of water, there are 
now twenty-seven and a half feet ; thus the commerce of Montreal has been 
increased by opening a channel for large ocean steamers. Refer to the break- 
ing up of the ice on the St. Lawrence in the spring, and to the bridges car- 
ried away by these freshets. Notice the Thousand Islands on the upper 
part of the St. Lawrence. 

Instead of accumulating too many pictures of rivers, display a few, and 
teach the children to recognize in them the points developed in the lesson 
by comparisons. Show the class how to construct a diagram showing the 
comparative lengths of rivers. 




Cards may be made having on one side the name " North America ;" on 
the other side the name of a system with its rivers or a river with its trib- 
utaries. Children like to record their knowledge in a way to impress the 
mind through the medium of the eye and the hand, and devices of this 
kind are hailed with pleasure. 

The Qre^ Lakes may be compared to immense bowls of difierent sizes, 
the water flowing from one to another. Notice the depth of Lake Ontario 
below the sea, it being nearly equal to the height of the lake above the 
ocean. This may be represented by drawing a horizontal line on the black- 
board to indicate the top of Lake Superior, and another below, for its bed, 
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and one between the two for the surface of the sea. Two oblique lines drawn 
through these will represent the lake. The other lakes can be represented 
in a similar manner and comparisons made. 

Colored crayons add to the attractiveness of these diagrams when repre- 
sented on the blackboard. En- 
ameled crayons do not color the 
hand and are dustless. Eefer to 
the fact that the need of copper 
led to a knowledge of this great 
system of American lakes. 

Tell something interest- 
insr about Niagara Falls 
not found in the text-books. 
In winter, when the sun shines 
on the trees frosted by the spray, 
the scene makes one think of 
fairy-land. The ice covers 
every stump and bush below 
the Falls, an3 assumes strange 
forms. The ice carried over 
the cataract piles itself up below, and forms an ice-bridge across the stream 
and an ice-mountain before each fall. It is said that boys sometimes climb 
these mountains and slide down. If a person stood long in the falling 
spray, he would become coated with ice and freeze to the spot. The rumble 
of the Falls can be heard, the trembling of the earth felt and the spray seen 
many miles away. 

Review what has been taught about the formation of the brack- 
ish lakes or lagoons along the eastern coast of the continent. Bepresent 
the lakes on your sand-map with bits of tin-foil or silver-paper. Introduce 
some supplementary reading to deepen impressions. Do not try to teach 
too much. A few vivid impressions made lasting as life are of more value 
than thousands of facts crowded into the mind to be forgotten in a week. 
. Climate. — Call particular attention to the contour of the continent, show- 
ing how the deep cut made by the Gulf of Mexico opens the whole southern 
part to the moist winds of the tropics ; then call attention to the relief, show- 
ing how the mountains of Mexico deflect the winds northward, and the Pacific 
Highlands help precipitate the moisture in the Mississippi Valley. Draw 
out why there is the most rainfall in the north-west and south-east. Have 
ready the chart showing the degrees of rainfall on the globe, and notice the 
location of North America in regard tfl the rain-belts. Draw a line from tlie 
western shore of the Gulf of Mexico directly north, and it will cut off to the 
east all that part of the continent which is reached by south winds. A line 
from the same point, parallel with the Atlantic coast, gives the sweep of the 
south-west winds. Show that the western coast, from Alaska to the Columbia 
•River, is open to warm currents and the counter trade-winds. It has been 
stated by travelers that any photograph of the forests of Alaska during a 
perfect calm would give the idea that a violent easterly wind was raging. 



snow falls and not much ice forms, except upon the mountains. When 
considering the climate of Mexico draw a rough outline of a table-land 
on the blackboard, and iijdicate that the torrid zone includes all the 
region that lies between the sea-level and the height of 2000 feet. Above 




for the tortured and wind-torn branches stretch their supplicating arms 
toward the west, having grown and fixed themselves into the position given 
them by the strong prevailing winds. 

Draw two straight lines, one from Northern Texas to Puget Sound, and 
the other to Pamlico Sound, and note that south of these boundaries very little 



that height, to 5000 feet, mark temperate regions, and stiU higher the 
frigid lands. 

Study the conditions that cause the lines of heat to vary. 
Refer to the average annual temperature of the school-district, and have 
the children find its belt on the map. 

Imagine a journey in some one belt, and ask the children to judge 
which one from the description given. Let some pupil describe the climate 
in a certain place, and ask the class to name the belt. It will be a pleasing 
exercise to allow the class to prepare descriptions of this kind to be read at 
the next recitation. 

Vegetable Life. — Group tl^e plants first in great heat-belts, and then 
call attention more closely to their association with the surface-structure 
of the continent. Review briery the general laws that regulate plant-life. 
Show that the continent owes muclf pf its fertility to the Gulf of Mexico 
and the trade-winds. Display a chart on which is represented the plant- 
belts into which the continent inay be divided. The division may be made 
as for climate. In speaking of the "barrens," recall the mental pictures 
that have been formed. State-that in parts of Greenland dried moss and 
blubber are used for fiiel. Show that ■jihe Arctic forest-belt extends in 
an almost unbroken line three-fourths of the way round the earth. Speak of 
how the intense cold of these regions often splits the trunks of large trees with 
a loud, clanging noise. Show that the temperate region also has forests. 
On the western side the forest-belt ejftends farther northward than on the 
eastern. Show how this is due, in the main, to the winds and the currents. 

Divide the surface of the Mississippi Valley into sections, show- 
ing the region of wheat and corn in the upper part, farther south that of 
tobacco and hemp, and then cotton and sugar-cane. Draw out the fact that 
sugar-cane and cotton need a rich soil and a long, warm season, while most 
cereals ripen during a short, warm summer. Pine trees flourish in cold 
regions ; palms demand a warm climate. Knowing these and similar prin- 
ciples, the children can locate each production in its proper section with but 
little aid. Recall what has been taught about plants being transferred from 
place to place, not only by man, but by winds, currents, birds, and other 
agencies. Encourage the children to bring to school whatever specimens 
they can find to illustrate the lesson. 

Refer to the fences made of rows of the century-plant to be seen in Mexico. 
Tell the children that after reading about the stiff, thorny vegetation of this 
country they will understand why the Mexican infantry soldiers wear very 
thick, high-topped boots. Tell about the prickly pear that is cultivated for 
the cochineal insects that breed upon it. The women brush the insects from 
the plants with squirrel-tails, and then immerse, them in hot water and expose 
them to the sun. 

It will be interesting to refer to the dahlias, sweet-peas, heliotrope, and 
other of our garden-plants that grow wild in Mexico. The heliotrope there 
grows to be a large shrub, and sends out a perfume so strong that it cannot 
well be kept in the house. 

It is supposed that the class has had previous instruction in regard to the 
manner of growth and characteristic features of the more common produc- 
tions, and it will not be well to spend much time in this direction, as the 
main object of this lesson should be to impress on their minds the regions 
where the leading productions flourish and the principles that underlie tbeir 
distribution over the continent. 
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With these lessons about regions far away, continue the study of home 
surroundings, and constantly make comparisons, using the phenomena 
that come under the eyes of the children to illustrate that too far away to 
be seen. Teach the children to carry note-books in which to record observa- 
tions made. in the fields. Have them bring to school the first pussy-willow, 
tpe first shoots from trees, the first wild flowers found in the spring, and to 
rfecord when certain trees blossom, and other facts of interest. 

'Leaf-albums may be made, into which may be copied poems about trees 
aind sketches of historic trees. Leaves may be pressed and glued to the blank 
pages. The b6st way to press flowers and leaves is to place them carefully 
between thin sheets of cotton batting, with a slight pressure on top. Leaf- 
cards may be made, each representing a tree. A brief description should be 
written below the leaf and a bit of the bark of the tree fastened to the card. 
Grain-cards can be made in the same manner. In making production-maps, 
different colored inks may be employed or colored crayons used ; thus the 
gijain-lands may be painted yellow, the prairies light-green, the forests ,dark- 
gieen,. and the fruit-regions red. 

(By means of exchanges specimens of the productions in various parts of 
our country can easily be secured. The names of teachers in different States 
can be obtained froni school;officers and postmasters, and letters and speci- 
mens exchanged. The children can be interested in this work, and a cor- 
respondence opened, under the supervision of the teachers, between classes 
in different sections of the country. Missionaries in foreign lands some- 
times- can be interested in helping in this co-operative geography-work. 

Animal Life. — ^Talk a few moments about animal life in general, and 
show the effect of the distribution of food-plants on the grouping of animals. 
ISietF adaptation to their physical surroundings has been considered in the 
preceding grade, but if not understood by the class should be briefly re- 
viewed. Compare our summer and winter as to the abundance of insects 
and reptiles, and show that there is a more marked difference between the 
northern and southern belts of the continent. ' Lead the children to see why 
animal life is more abundant in the water in the frigid zone than on the 
land. Becall the principles that animals like warmth, and that the water 
absorbs and retains more of the sun's heat than does the earth. 

Dra-w a blackboard sketch of the seal's home, and if time will 
permit talk a little while about the habits of this animal. 



Show that the Esquimaux love their homes as do more civilized 
people, and are homesick if taken from them. Talk a little while about 
explorers who have risked their lives to obtain a more thorough knowledge 
of the Arctic lands. Speak of the value of the furs obtained in that region. 
The Esquimaux sometimes shoe their sledges by squirting a thin stream of 




Review what has been taught about the vegetation in the 
central belt. Show how with the progress of settlement the wild animals 
have been driven westward. Contrast the bright plumage of tropical birds 
with; the dull feathers of those found in the North. It will be interesting to 
assign each pupil an animal to write about, the articles to be read at the 
next recitation. These should be attached to the outline maps, filled in by 
the children, and be filed away for future inspection. 

Connect this lesson with the lessons about the home-surroundings. Have 
the children notice the first living insect in the spring, note the migration 
of birds in the fall, and other facts of interest. This lesson will give an 
opportunity to guide the homerreading of the pupil. Recommend the best 
books about animal life. If you live near a public library, the librarian 
Will.no doubt assist you in the work. 

Population. — Write a table on the blackboard showing the number of 
inhabitants on each continent. Lead the children to make comparisons 
and to construct a diagram. Draw out why the natives of the North, as a 
class, aire not very intelligent. Describe the houses of some tribes of Indians 
in Alaska. The first building is a shanty, under which a hole like a well is 
dug, thence a passageway runs sflme yards to the dwelling proper, which is 
mostly underground. A dome-shaped roof is above the surface, which has 
a hole in the top to let out the smoke. The dogs sometimes tumble through 
this hole. Compare this bouse with the home of the seal. 




water from their mouths upon the runners, where it congeals. Sometimes, 
when they want a sledge in haste, they cut one out of a cake of ice, and 
harness their dogs to it and ride away. When traveling they save their 
eyes from snow-blinding by means of spectacles of wood or ivory in which 
are slits for eye-holes. These shades are tied behind the ears with strings. 
Tell how the Esquimaux take a strip of blubber, swallow the end and cut 
off" a piqce, and then swallow again. It is well their noses are short, or they 
would cut them off' eating. Show on the map that these people are found 
from Alaska to Labrador, along the American side of Bering Sea, and 
along the northern coast of Hudson Bay. The Esquimau women have a 
peculiar boat called oomiak [oo'mi-ak'), or " woman's boat.'' It is made 
of skins sewed together and drawn over a Trame and tied. It is so trans- 
lucent that the water can be seen through its sides, and when rapped with 
a stick it rattles like a drum. The men think it a disgrace to row one of 
these boats. 

Measure in the yard a line thirty-six feet long : have the class imagine 
a boat as long, six feet wide and two and a half feet deep, and they can 
form some idea of the size of an oomiak. The men have a boat called 
kayak {kay'ak). It is canoe-shaped, made of sealskins, and air- and water- 
tight. It has a hole in the centre in which the man sits, fastening his seal- 
skin jacket over an elevated rim, thus making himself a part of the boat, 
which comes only about two inches above the water. 

State that Captain Hall says that some of the Esquimaux can turn somer- 
saults with their kayaks or boats, going over and over, boat and all, and 
wetting only their hands and faces. 

When speaking of the aborigines, show that many of the names of places 
on the maps are Indian words. Some of these are quite long. Abbott says : 
"This is because they are made up of several different words as the Indians 
spoke them, while we write them in one word ; just as if the Indians were to 
go to England, where there is a place called the Elephant and Castle, and 
were to write and call it Elephantandcastle, or were to, call the mouth of the 
river, The mouthoiitheriver." 

Show how the surface, climate, and vegetation of the" central 
belt are favorable for the fullest cultivation of man's powers. Speak of the 
free schools, colleges, and means, of education in the land. Contrast the 
condition of the people in the northern belt with that of those in the 
southern. Show how Nature is the more lavish with her gifts in the latter 
region. Show how outside influences can affect civilization, and cause im- 
provements where Nature seems to check them. Speak of the impetus given 
civilization in the northern and southern belts by the push and progress of 
the people in the central belt. \-. 

Note the progress of the population westward. Eemart that 
at the close of the eighteenth century a famous Englishman visited this 
country and wrote a book about it, in which he declared that the Alleghany 
Mountains were a wall that must ever keep our population along the At- 
lantic seaboard. Let the class decide as to whether this prophecy has been 
fiilfilled. 

The Mexicans were at first inclined to resist the introduction oif any im-" 
provements from the North. One Creole tried to stop an engine by lassoing 
its smokestack. When speaking of the sandals used, show thit pegged 
shoes could not be worn in parts of Mexico, as the climate is such that thib 
wood would shrink and the pegs speedily drop out. " 

Centres of Industry. — Review what has been taught about the climate 
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vegetation, and soil in the northern belt. Show that men naturally congre- 
gate where they can find means of subsistence. Refer to the dignity of being 
usefully employed, and the eflTect that industry has upon individual as well as 
national life. 

Review the productions of the central belt, and display your chart 
showing the great grain, cotton, fruit, and sugar regions. Show how the 
rivers and watercourses in a measure determine the location of the cities 
which form the commercial centres of the various industries. Contrast the 
advantages of a farm in the West with those of one in New England. Show 
that the ■ level surface of the former enables the workmen to use machines 
with greater facility and to cultivate the ground with less labor. The soil is 
also more fertile. Give some idea of the immense amount of cotton, grain, 
and other ^vegetable products raised in the central belt. When speaking 
of the northern belt, show that the Arctic Current is not only a source of 
fishing wealth to the coasts of the North, but also sends its influence along 
the eastern coast of the United States. Display your chart showing the 
forest-belt of the continent, and review what has been taught concerning it. 
If time will permit, talk a little while about lumbering. Show how the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River are made useful in transporting the 
lumber to the coast. A word-picture of a lumber-camp will be of interest. 
Refer to the privations and dangers incurred by the fur-hunters of the 
North. Contrast the North-west with the North-east, and recall princi- 
ples previously taught. 

Encourage the children to add to their cabinets specimens of the 



raw materials used in manufacturing establishments, such as paper-pulp, 
cocoons, spun silk, wool, asbestos, sand from which glass is made, etc. 
When speaking of mines, specimens of minerals may be displayed, and bits 
of them fastened to a production-map or laid on the relief-map over the 
localities where they may be found. If the class has had no previous instruc-"' 
tion in this direction, encourage them to become familiar with the stones' 
that they find in the fields and to bring specimens to school. Show that 
foreign commerce, manufacturing, and fisheries are confined chiefly to the 
coasts and navigable rivers. 

In teaching the exports of the continent a pleasant game is tO' 
divide the class into two groups, selecting a leader for each side. Let the 
leader of one group write an export of North America on a slip of paper and- 
pass it to each one on his side, so that all may know the word. The -pupils' 
on the other side are to find out this export by asking a given number of 
questions. If they fail to discover it, t^ey lose five pupils from th'eir side,' 
The name of the export is then written on the blackboard, and the- leader 
chooses another word. If the opposite side tells the export by asking the" 
given number of questions, the leader can call five pupils from the otherj 
side to his ranks and select the export to be named. This game can be 
varied and improved at will. 

Do not try to cover this topic with one lesson unless the class has had;^ 
thorough elementary instruction. It is better to spend a week considering 
the subject than to pass over it lightly and in a superficial manner; espe- 
cially if you desire your pupils to become thoroughly proficient. 



THE UNITED STATES. 

Descriptive Text, page 40. 



Call the attention of the class to the fact that the United States 
occupies the most desirable portion of the continent. Arrange on the black- 
board a statistical table giving the area of several of the large countries in 
the world, and allow the class to compare the United States with each of 
those countries. (See Sketch, page 4^.) Likewise the area of the continents. 




Show that it is well that the first settlements were not along the 
Pacific coast, for the great highlands of the West would have proved a bar- 
rier to the rapid progress of civilization. Contrast a map of this country 
when the Union was formed with one of the present day. (See Map, App.) 

Ooasts.^Show the advantages of the long coast-line of our country. 
Compare its length with the distance around the world. Draw Irom the 
class an enumeration of the means of preventing disasters along the coasts, 
such as lighthouses, fog-horns, buoys, and lightships. Describe the equip- 
ment of Life-saving Stations and the methods of work practised by the 
crews. A few incidents concerning the service will interest the children, as 
they always like to hear of the brave deeds of noble men. The Pacific coast 
has a few life-saving stations, but not so many as the Atlantic. Contrast the 
Atlantic coa^t with the Pacific When sketching these coasts associate with 
each place indicated some interesting fact. Cape Cod may be compared 
in shape to a bended human arm or to the letter L. Cape May fcas a 
lighthouse with a revolving light. Cape Hatteras 'Jivides the Atlantic 



coast into two nearly equal parts, while Cape Mendocino does the same |l 
for the Pacific coast. Florida ^ninsula is sometimes called the " Land ' 
of Flowers," although one traveler calls the southern part the " Land of 
Frogs." Why ? Dela^ware Bay is noted for its long breakwater, which ' 
it may be well to briefly describe to the class. Chesapeake Bay is the 
hunter's paradise. Why? San Francisco Bay has at its entrance a 
channel called the " Golden Gate." 

Kevlew what has been taugh-f" about the great slopes and drainage 
of the Central Belt. Show how the surface-structure determines the drain- ^ 
age. Tell a few additional facts of interest about the rivers. Make map- 
reading a part of every lesson. The Cannon-ball River is one of the 
upper branches of the Mississippi. In this stream are great quantities of '^ 
round, heavy stones that look like cannon-balls. No one can tell how thejr 
were formed. Tell when the first steamboat was launched in America. ; 
An Indian thus described' its appearance: "No row, pot boil, and she walk 
um." Speak of what "Fulton's Folly" (as it was called) has done- for the' 
country. The first trip irom New York to Albany was completed in thirty- 
six hours. Ask the class to ascertain in what time that trip now can be 
made. Tell how the Hudson River plays " hide-and-seek " with the High- 
i lands. In describing the Rio Grande River tell how for miles and miles 
a railroad-track runs along a shelf cut in the side of huge bluffs towering 
above the river. 

Climate. — If possible reproduce the rain-chart given in the book on the 
blackboard, enlarging the scale. Contrast the climate in the northern part 
of the United States with that in the southern part. Show how the surface- 
structure of the country affects its climate. Encourage the children to notice 
the daily weather-reports in the newspapers. 

Inhabitants. — Arrange a statistical table on the blackboard showing the 
population of several of the most important countries of the world, and allow 
'the class to compare the United States with each. Give a few more interest- 
ing facts about the Chinese in California. When a Chinaman of wealth 
dies, one of his friends rides on the hearse and continually throws bit^bf 
gold-colored paper into the street. It is believed that the devil follows the. 
corpse, and, mistaking this paper for gold, stops to examine it,, and thus; 
enables the body to arrive at the grave before him. At the end of the 
funeral procession comes an express-wagon loaded with roast pig, boiled 
rice, lights, gold paper, etc. The eatables are thrown into the grave and 
the lights left burning beside it. Allusion may be made in this connection^ 
to the acts of Congress concerning the immigration of the Chinese to iMs. 
country. Consider briefly the introduction of negroes from Africis, the 
growth of slavery, its' abolition, and the gradual improvement- of the race-. 
The means used by the Government of the United States to improve the 
condition of the Indians should receive attention. Show how the surface-? 
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structure of the country has determined to a great extent the distribution 
of its population. 

The Centres of Industry may be easily read from the map. Contrast 
the farms in the East with those in the West. Show that the rough surface 
of the land in the East prevents the use of the large, heavy machines used 
in the West. Describe some of the difficulties that attend breaking up new 
land and making a home in unsettled regions. Speak of the vast unde- 
veloped resources of our country, and the advantages they present to young, 
enterprising, industrious men. Contrast the variety, quantity, and quality 
of the vegetables, grains, and fruits raised- in the North-east with the 
variety, quantity, and quality of those raised in the West and South. In 
considering the productions of the country classify the cotton-, bay-, sugar-, 
wheat-, tobacco-, and corn-producing States; also allow the children to 
ascertain, from the statistical tables, the State that leads in each of the most 
important productions. 

Teach the class how to construct comparative diagrams from 
these tables, showing to the eye, by means of squares, parallelograms, and 
circles, the facts usually given by figures alone. 

A most e&'ectual lesson in temperance may be given by the follow- 
ing blackboard illustration, which shows the annual expenditure in the 
United States for various articles: 






Encourage the children to look in the newspapers, and to notice 
the imports at certain harbors as given in the trade and commerce reports. 
The statistics pf commerce are variable, and require constant study on the 
part of the teacher. 

Do not burden the mind with long lists of exports and imports, 
but rather teach principles that will be as nails driven in sure places iind 
clinched. It will be well to speak in this connection of the assistance of ithe 
postal service,, telegraph, and telephone in directing the commerce of the 
country. The following lines will amuse the class: -r 

''Tinne was ^when one must hold his ear 
Close to a whispering voice to heap, 
Like deaf men, nigh and nigher; 
But now from town to to^vn he talks. 
And puts his nose into a box 

And v\rhispers through a wire. 

" In olden times along the street 
A glimmering lantern led our feet 

When on a midnight stroll ; 
But no-w we snateh, -when night comes nfgh, 
A piece of lightning from the sky, 
And stick it on a pole." 

Great Bbutes of Travel. — Eeview what has been taught about the 
contour of the United States, and show how the long coast-lines facilitate 
its commerce. Show that the terminations of the routes of travel are great 
d6p6ts for the produce of surrounding districts, which determine the kind of 
articles exported. Lead the children to see that the exports of the United 
States are principally from agriculture. Review the great agricultural belts 
of the continent, and let the children determine why the great trunk-lines 
of railway run from east to west.^ Compare the means of transportation in 
Greenland with that of the United States. Classify the cities that form the 
great trade-centres according to size and commercial importance, observing 
to notice only the most important, so as to maintain the unity of the subject. 
Blackboard stencils of railway-maps can be obtained for a small amount, 



and almost any of the leading railroad companies will furnish charts and 
maps of this kind free to teachers. Ask where commercial cities are usually 
situated, and what part of the Central Belt is best adapted to their growth. 

Ask why New York has become larger than Boston, and compare the 
situation of Chicago with that of St. Louis. -Let difierent pupils act as 
merchants in various cities, importing goods to sell, while others act as 
manufacturers and exporters. Compare the railroads in the Central Belt 
to a great net spread over the land. If the railway-lines in the United 
States could be projected in a continuous line in the air, they would reach 
one thousand miles beyond the moon. Refer to the dauntless spirit dis- 
played by man in constructing railroads. The project of building the 
Central Pacific road was at iirst called the "Dutch Flat swindle," and 
ridiculed and derided. All the material for this road had to be shipped 
from New York around Cape Horn. Ten thousand Chinese were brought 
from Asia to complete the work. Show that Denver is the central point 
of the mining interests, and therefore the metropolis of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the gate to their wonders. Inquire as to the advantages of connec- 
tion with the Pacific. Let the children point out the leading cities which 
have sprung into existence as the direct result of the great Pacific lines. 
Do not try to represent too much on the progressive map. Indi-. 
cate only the great trunk-lines of railway and the leading water-routes of 
travel. Note the time made by express- and passenger-trains 
from various poipts, and encourage the children to obtain and 
consult time-tables. Teach them the value of these' tables in 
making connections when taking long journeys. Take an im- 
aginary journey over some great line of travel, and allow the 
children to attend to the business part of the trip. Let the 
imaginary jourpeys over the continent hereafter be along the 
great routes of travel. 

Standard Time. — Review what has been taught about the 
sunset-line moving westward with the passing hours. Show 
that the gain or loss of a day in traveling around the earth 
is only apparent, and not real, as may be seen in the case of 
two twins who journey, the one east and the other west, around 
the earth. Their reckoning when they come together is two 
days apart, but the one is not two days older than the other, 
for if so the process might be repeated until one would become 
a year or two older than his twin brother. Time itself is not in- 
creased or diminished by a journey around the earth, but only 
its computation. The revolutions of the earth itself, as measured at fixed 
localities, number the days. The traveler, by going east or west around the 
world, puts himself at variance with the numerical order of the earth's revo- 
lutions as computed at any fixed point, and thus must adjust his reckoning as 
he journeys in order to keep the correct time ; or, in other words, the definite 
day may be said to travel around the world, and the traveler to travel with or 
against it, and thus apparently to gain or lose time. The International 
IJate or Day Line may be explained in this connection. Tell hbw Magel- 
lan's vessel, when sailing around the earth, crossed this line, and the sailors, 
finding Sunday falling on Monday, accused one another of changing the reck- 
oning, and engaged in a promiscuous quarrel. The relation of time to lon- 
gitude may be illustrated by means of a globe, a cardboard ring to mark the 
sunset, and a candle. 

Government.— Show in what respect the government of our nation has 
enhanced its prosperity. Contrast the government of the United States with 
that of Turkey or some other inefficiently ruled nation. That the safety 
of our government depends entirely on the virtue and intelligence of the 
common people should be dwelt upon. Make the relation of education to 
government clear, and show that the schoolhouse is a friend to free govern- 
ment. Ask how many in the class have ever read the Constitution of the 
United States. Direct their attention to it as something worthy of the most 
careful study. 

Religion.— Show that the religious belief of a nation affects its civiliza- 
tion and political life, and that religious liberty is the very corner-stone of 
our republic. Ask the pupils to make a list of all the religious denomina- 
tions of which they have heard. Remark that in no other nation is there 
such freedom of thought and action in this direction. 

Education.— Draw from the class their idea of the advantages of a good 
education. Refer to men who have become great scholars notwithstanding 
adverse circumstances, and show how fortunate are the girls and boys of 
our country in being born in a land where they can become well educated 
even though poor. Notice that one of the most striking evidences of the 
advancement of the United States is the attention bestowed upon the highei 
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education of women. The right of women to aspire to the learned professions 
is now almost universally conceded, and colleges are opening their doors to 
them. Contrast this state of affairs with the inferior position that women 
occupy in some of the countries of the Old World. 

In studying about the States in sections or individually, dissect- 
ing-maps if properly used are of the utmost value. They can be easily made 
by pasting maps from old geographies on cardboard and outlining the divis- 
ions with the scissors, or, what is better, paste on thin sheets of wood and 
outline with a jig-saw. In uSing maps of this kind do not allow the use of any 
other map as a key ; let the pupils originate plans of building the map at first, 
and then have them begin with some particular State and build about it. 
Questions should be asked, and the class drilled upon the boundaries, relative 
sizes, and general form of the States, and other points. Impress the bound- 
aries of the States upon the mind by questions similar to the following: If 
you were in the north-western part of Tennessee, and should travel directly 
north until you passed into another State, in what State would you be? 
Now, travel directly west until you pass into another State : what State is 
it? The following plan has been suggested as one likely to awaken an 
abiding interest : Prepare a series of small boxes labeled to correspond with 
the names of the States in the section which is being studied ; in each box 
deposit the products and newspaper items that can be collected concerning 
the State represented. The name of the donor should be attached to each 
object. A class-secretary may be appointed to keep a record of the dona- 
tions. A correspondence may be opened with one or more schools in various 
States, and information as well as products exchanged. 

By means of a simple diagram a clear and connected view may be 
taken of the outlines of the world's history. As the lessons proceed, links 
in the chain will necessarily be given in a soinewhat disconnected manner, 
but by referring them to their proper places in the Historical Lines they 



present the questions in different forms. A pleasant exercise is .|» name 
a letter in the alphabet, and call on a pupil to name a place aboiit which 
they have learned beginning with that letter ; then call on anothet pupil to 
locate and describe the place named, which, if he does correctly, gives him 
the privilege of naming a letter. Jhis exercise should be continued only for 
a short time. The class may become a band of imaginary tourists, each one 
reading a short letter which he has written upon some topic previously 
assigned by the teacher. For example, one pupil may write from Mexico, 
describing the city, the people, the volcanoes near, and other objects of in- 
terest; another may write from Greenland, telling about the aurorayborealis, 
the ice-fields, and the monotonous scenery of that region ; while stilj another 
may write about life in California, explaining why its climate is delightful 
and its fruits delicious. A review-chart may be made consisting of topical 
words and phrases. These may be printed on the blackboard or on manila 
paper. The latter has an advantage, as it can be preserved for future use. 
With a chart of this kind the teacher can allow the class to do most of 
the thinking. Questions, however, should be mingled judiciously with the 
topics, in order to arouse thought and to hold the attention. If you find 
that the work has not been thorough on any point, stop and make needed 
explanations, and if necessary assign a lesson on the topic not understood. 
Written reviews of proper length and form are useful, and serve to show 
where instruction has been incomplete. It is not best to display wall-maps 
when reviewing, as your aim should be to teach the pupils to call up a 
mental picture of the structure of the map at will, and not to be dependent 
upon the painted canvas or board. If you have plenty of map outlines at 
hand, it will be a profitable exercise to distribute them to the class and call 
for the representation of certain features on them, or a large outline may be 
printed upon the blackboard and the pupils called by turn to draw, describe, 
and name the natural features of the continent as fast as they are mentioned. 
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The Historical Lines. 



become united, forining a beautiful and harmonious whole. The mind, by this 
device, is not burdened with minutise, but so impressed through the medium 
of the eye that the approximate dates of many important events can be easily 
remembered. Constant use should be made of this diagram, and whenever 
an historical event is intro'duced into a lesson it should be located on the 
Lines in its proper century. The Lines may be represented on a large chart 
or on the blackboard. 

General Review. — In reviewing past lessons do not depend upon the 
few questions asked in the text-books, as these are only suggestive and by 
no means coyer the ground. The review may be made to follow the order 
of the topics in the original lessons, or the questions may be asked in a mis- 
cellaneous manner, as preferred. Vary the exercise with new methods and 



To ascertain if the location of the most important places has 
been thoroughly learned, write on the blackboard a classified or miscel- 
laneous li^t of the names of rivers, mountains, capes, lakes, bays, peninsulas, 
cities, and islands, and as each name is pronounced by a monitor call on a 
pupil to locate it. This exercise may be made very spirited and interesting 
if class-cards are used and no time is spent in waiting for inattentive pupils. 
Another attractive exercise is to call on a pupil to tell some interesting fact 
about a place, not giving its name, and then to call on another pupil to 
recognize the place from the fact told about it. Thus, by a series of tests 
80 applied you may readily determine the extent of your success. 

Whatever methods of review are chosen, make them your own by careful 
thought and study, and put your whole soul into the exercise, The cbil-' 
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'dren will kindle their fires by your enthusiasm ; therefore be all alive and 
sthoroughly independent of the printed page. 

In cultivating the memory bear4n mind that the children must be 
trained to habits of attention in every school exercise. This attention should 
not be too long demanded in one direction. The class must be taught to 
remember words as well as ideas. What is told by the teacher or what the 
pupils hear read aloud in the class is, as a general thing, more easily remem- 
bered than what is read silently from the printed page. Facts discovered 
by one's own observation become a part of the mind and are not easily for- 
gotten. Doing children's thinking for them is a poor way to make them 
Teflective. 



NEW ENGLAND 

Bescriptive Text, page 50. 

The physical features of New England as a whole may be taught 
as suggested in the notes on the general lessons on North America and the 
United States. Make many comparisons and introduce considerable sup- 
jylementary matter. 

The map-drawing may be deferred until each State is studied sepa- 
rately, or the coast-line of New England may be drawn and the States built 
On aa the lessons progress. If a wall-map of New England is at hand, allow 
the pupils to let the span of the hand represent one inch long on the black- 
board. By means of this simple scale a free hand-map can be drawn in due 
proportion. ' 

Lead the pupils to compare the climate of New England with 
that of the place from which the early settlers came, and let them judge why 
many of the pioneers perished from esld and exposure. Notice that New 
England, because of its latitude and exposure to cold north-east winds, is 
the coldest section of the United States. Appoint some pupil to be prepared 
at a stated time to tell the story of the Pilgrrim Fathers or to read Mrs. 
Hemans' poem, " The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers." Note that one can 
see thje track of the English settlers in the names Plymouth, Boston, New 
London, etc. 

tJsi^ the tables of reference and construct diagrams appealing to 
the eyie in making comparisons. The sharper the contrast or more strongly 
marked the unity, the deeper the impression will be. Send your pupils on 
inquisitive errands after facts, arid see how full of life and intelligent activity 
they will be. Kindly criticise, pointing out merits as well as demerits, and 
see tljiat every task is done in the best 'possible manner. Train the children, 
when a new fact is presented, to ask, " What have I previously learned which 
belongs to this subject?" 

MAINE. 
Descriptive Text, page 52. 
The coast of Maine is famous alike in history and literature. In 1813 
that ]pemorable' sea-fight betwfefen the British brig Boxer and the American 
vessel: Enterprise occurred between Pemaquid and Monhegan, near the coast 
of Maine. The Boxer went intb the action with her colors nailed to the mast, 
and not until she was badly shattered did she surrender. Both commanders 
were killed, and lie side by si^e in aa ancient cemetery in Portland. Long- 
fellovyi commemorates this battle with the lines — 

|i "I remember the sea-fight far away, 

How it thund^fed o'er the tide ! 
And the dead captains, as they lay 
In their graves o'eriooking the tranquil bay, 

■Where they in battle died." 

The islands of the Casco Bay are thus referred to by Longfellow : 

" The islands that -were the Hesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams.** 

Explain the meaning of the word Hesperides. Harpswell Peninsula has 
been rendered famous by the poet Whittier in his "Dead Ship of Harps- 
well." Orr's Island is the scene of Mrs. Stowe's famous novel, The Pearl of 
Orr's Island. Elm Island is the scene of the Rev. Elijah Kellogg's Popular 
Elm Island series of books for boys. Audubon and Agassiz often visited 
Mount Desert Island. • 

The ice-houses on the Kennebec are the largest in the world. Acre 
upon acre of shingled roofs cover this frozen product. Over a million tons 
of ice are harvested yearly on this river. One of the poets of Maine, in 
jpeaking of , the State, said, " Our blossoming is granite and ice ; the fruitage 



is gold." The blocks of granite cut from the Hallowell quarries and the 
blocks of ice cut from the Kennebec Eiver have alike been distributed far 
and wide over the country. A series of fifteen monuments made from Hal- 
lowell granite are to be placed upon the battle-field of Gettysburg to mark 
the positions occupied by the Maine troops during that battle. The post of 
honor upon the field will be occupied by the stone marking the spot where 
stood the Twentieth Maine regimejlt, led by Joshua L. Chamberlain, after- 
ward governor of Maine. It will be interesting to relate the story of the 
defence of Little Eound Top. 

Bemark that country-places away ftom stations and public 
thoroughfares have a beauty all their own, and lead the children to see 
in their minds a typical picture of "Down East" rural scenery. The fol- 
lowing points may be made : The rows of grass in the roads, the fences of 
straggling stumps and the walls of huge stones, the low and old-fashioned 
farm-houses, often connected with the main road by means of lanes, the rude 
well-sweeps and old oaken buckets, the great barns with open doors, the 
little red school-houses, the old churchyards with dark- colored slate-stones 
at the graves, the deep woods and pretty villages which occasionally appear, 
and the rugged, rocky aspect of the pasture-land. On the Androscoggin 
Eiver, between Lewiston and Auburn, is the largest waterfall in Maine. 
It is called the West Pitch and Lewiston Falls. The rocks over the fall 
form a profile called the " Old Man of the Falls," who is said to stand 
guard over the rushing waters. 

Longfellow wrote a beautiful poem about Portland called "My Lost 
Youth." If possible obtain and read that poem. Visitors to Portland often 
obtain permission to enter the Longfellow house, and are shown the room in 
which was written the poem entitled " The Rainy Day." 

The "Whispering Pines" of Brunswick are referred to by Longfellow, 
who was once an instructor at Bowdoin College. In Brunswick was written 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. The husband of Mrs. Sfcowe was at that time a professor 
in Bowdoin College. 

In Raymond may be seen the early home of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
In this vicinity is the Hawthorne Cave — a natural curiosity of. peculiar 
interest from the fact that it was a favorite resort of this famous author. 

Waterford is noted as the birthplace of Artemus Ward. 

Fryeburg contains the academy where Daniel Webster once taught. 
Explain why Auburn has been called the " Lynn of Maine." ' 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Descriptive Text, page 53. 

The mountains of New Hampshire form its central feature. An ap- 
proximate idea of the grade of ascent up Mount Washington may be 
obtained by placing a yardstick upon the table and raising one end of it a 
foot from the table and imagining a tiny train of cars climbing such an 
ascent. A daily paper called Amohg the OlOvds is published on the top of 
Mount Washington. 

Near the summit of Mount Washington is a pile of rocks surmounted by 
a tablet marking the spot where a young lady named Lizzie Bourne per- 
ished from exposure in 1855. She, with two male relatives, undertook the 
ascent of the mountain without a guide, and, becoming bewildered and 
chilled, lost her way and sank down to die almost within sight of the 
summit Tell albout the mammoth boulder which for ages was hung sus- 
pended in the Flume, and which a few years ago was swept away by an 
avalanche. The sad story of the Willey family may be alluded to in this 
connection. 

Bethlehem enjoys the distinction of having the highest location of any 
town in the United States east of the Rockies and north of the CaroUnas. 
Helen Hunt describes Bethlehem as ' 

"Only a little village-street 
Lying -along a mountain-side.** ; 

Eead Whittier's poem about the Merrimac. Remark that not far from the 
manufacturing village of Franklin was the birthplace of Daniel Webster. 

VERMONT. 
Descriptive Text, page 54. 
Specimens of Vermont marble can be obtained at almost any place 
where marble is worked. Encourage the class to collect specimens of min- 
erals. 

The lumber interest in Vermont is about equal to that of New Hamp- 
sMre. Ask the class to compare it with that of Maiije, ^ 
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Contrast the rounded summits of the Green Mountains with the 
bare and jagged peaks of the White Mountains. 

Contrast the settlement of Vermont with that of New Hampshire. 
In the one most of the principal towns are in the northern half, and in the 
other in the southern half. Draw out that this is due partly to the soil and 
partly to the climate. Tell how the governor of New York claimed the 
territory in 1763, and tried to drive the settlers from their lauds, and how 
Ethan Allen and other bold leaders encouraged the people to resist and to 
defend themselves, until the outbreak of the Eevolution suspended the 
struggle. Every English oflScer who tried to enforce the writ of ejectment 
was stripped, tied to a tree, and whipped with beechen rods, until none 
dared attempt the task. 

Note that Vermont was the first State received into the Union in addition 
to the original thirteen. 

The story of Champlain's adventures may be told or assigned as a 
subject to be investigated. Eemark that Stephen A. Douglas and Chester 
A. Arthur were born in Vermont, and lead the class to find out interesting 
facts concerning these men. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Descriptive Text, pag'e 54. 

Cape Cod may be called the " bended arm of Massachusetts," the shoul- 
der being at Buzzard's Bay, the elbow at Cape Mallevarre., the wrist at 
Truro, and the sandy fist at Provincetown. 

An imaginary journey may be taken from Boston through the 
Hoosac Tunnel. Leaving the Fitchburg Eailroad station, situated just on 
the margin of the Charles Eiver, the traveler sees on the left bank of the 
river the tall chimney and other buildings of the United States Navy-yard, 
with its huge war-ships anchored near. The Hoosac Tunnel docks and 
elevators, where great sailing- and steam-vessels discharge and receive 
cargoes, next strike the eye; then the tall granite obelisk of Bunker Hill 
appears, while beyond are the frowning stone walls of the State prison. 
The train glides over a long causeway to Somerville, which is beautifully 
situated on hills, and is sometimes called the "bedroom of Boston," because 
the inhabitants are mostly men who do business in the city. The train soon 
passes through Cambridge, where is Harvard College. "Waltham, with 
its famous watch-factory, next attracts attention. Concord is where 

" onee the embattled farmers stood. 

And fired the shot heard round the world." 

It is strangely named for a place famous for one of the mo?t widely-known 
battles of the world. Fitchburg soon appears, and its picturesque site 
strikes the eye. It is built principally on the steep hillsides, and in some 
places the people can look down on the chimney-tops of the houses next 
below them. It was formerly called "Turkey Hill," from the large number 
of wild turkeys which resorted thither for the acorns which grow on the 
declivities. Other places of interest are passed until the train is face to face 
with a high and steep mountain-wall, through which is the Hoosac Tunnel, 
which extends for five miles under the hills, and is lighted by over one thou- 
sand incandescent electric lights. 

The train emerges at North Adams, sometimes called the "Tunnel 
City," which is almost hidden by the valleys. 

This State has so many places of interest that but a few of them can be 
noticed in takiijg a general view. The following subjects will suggest lines 
of thought : At Salem the place is shown where the house stood in which 
the Salem witchcraft started. The region around is called "The Witch 
Neighborhood." General Putnam was born in Salem. The National 
Peace Jubilee and Musical Festival held in Boston in 1869 is worthy of 
mention, as it commemorates an interesting event. 

Manchester is only twenty-three miles from Boston, and is adorned with 
many handsome residences and gardens of wealthy Bostonians. A short 
distance out to sea is the Reef of Norman's Woe, immortalized by Long- 
fellow in "The Wreck of the Hesperus." 

Benjamin Franklin was born in Boston. 

Obtain and read if possible Longfellow's beautiful poem entitled the 
"Midnight Eide of Paul Eevere." 

M;otber Goose is buried in the Old South Church in Boston. She was a 
real personage, the mother of six children and the stepmother of ten more. 

Explain in what Quincy granite differs from common granite. 

The' following noted men were born in Massachusetts : William CuUen 
Bryant, John G. Whittier, George Bancroft, John Adams, and John Q. 
Adams; A few anecdotes about each of these men may be told. 



Encourage the children to collect pictures of noted men. An 
author's album may be made by pasting pictures of noted writers on card- 
board. On each card may be written quotations from the author's published 
works, with a few biographical notes. These cards may be fastened together 
by means of a ribbon. 

OONNBCTICUT. 

Descriptive Text, pagre 55. 

Show why this State has much manufacturing, and why it is 
a great highway for other States. 

Among the special objects of interest are General Putnam's Hill in Green- 
wich, Cat Hollow, a natural ice-house near Meriden, and Hanging Hill, 
near Wallingford. 

It will be interesting to contrast the laws and manners and customs of the 
early colonists with those of the present inhabitants. Scolds were formerly 
gagged and compelled to wear a placard on which was written the word 
"Scold." No person under twenty years of age could use tobacco without a 
physician's order, and then not within ten miles of a dwelling-house. Those 
who fell asleep in church were rapped on their heads with a stick by a 
watchfirl constable. A copy of the old Blue Laws of Connecticut may be 
read to the class. The story of the Charter Oak may be told. 

EHODE ISLAND. 
Descriptive Text, page 56. 

Compare and contrast the largest cities in this State with the 
largest in each of the other New England States. Notice in what Ehode 
Island resembles Connecticut and in what it difiers from it. 

Compare the eastern shore of Rhode Island, or the portion cut ofi" 
from the land by Narragansett Bay, with that of Virginia and Maryland. 

Give a brief account of Roger "Williams, and compare the settle- 
ment of this State with that of Massachusetts. Note that Ehode Island was 
the first community organized in America, with " liberty of conscience " as 
its fundamental law. 

Newport, because of its beauty, has been called the " Eden of America." 
The Old Stone Mill in Newport is a circular building without floor or roof. 
It has been said that this building " is the only thing on the Atlantic coast 
that has had time to forget its birthday." 

Providence was so called by Eoger Williams in acknowledgment of 
God's merciful providence to him. 



THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 

Descriptive Text, page 58. 

The name Middle States was given this section when the country was 
confined to the States on the Atlantic coast. Contrast the low, sandy, level 
shores of this region with the more rugged coast of New England., Note 
that all the capes have lighthouses as safeguards to mariners. " 

Fire Island Light is generally the first beacon which greets the Amer- 
ican traveler on his return from European shores. Like San Sebastian, in 
Spain, it seems to stand right in the Atlantic Ocean. 

Review what has been taught about the Atlantic Highlands. 
Note that the structure of the States east of the Mississippi Eiver deter- 
mined the great lines of invasion of the South during the Civil War. Ask if 
any pupil can relate a legend about the Catskill Mountains. If the class 
fail to respond, ask if they ever heard of Eip Van Winkle. The Catskill 
Mountains are regarded as a barometer by the people, for every change of 
weather produces a corresponding change in their appearance. 

Remark that it is quite generally believed that Niagara Falls 
have receded from a point below their present location. Draw from the 
class the causes that have produced this recession. Tell the class that pho- 
tographs of the Falls can convey but little idea of their delicate rain- 
bow tints and marvelous beauty. Eefer to the wonderful thing that water 
can- become, constantly presenting an endless variety of loveliness. Niagara 
uiiites pitiless power with a splendor greater than painter or poet has ever 
pictured. 

When it was desired to hang a suspension-bridge over Niagara Eiver the 
question was raised how the cables were to be stretched across, as the banks 
of the river are high and steep and the current strong and dangerous. At 
length a man suggested flying a kite across ; and when the wind was right 
this was done, and when enough cord was drawn out the kite was allowed to 
run down and fall upon the other shore. To the string a cord was attached 
and drawn across the river, and then a light rope, and by that a heavy rope, 
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and by that a cable, and thus the bridge was made by the help of a kite. 
Note that little things are generally the first steps to great things. 

Tell about the tunnel that is being dug under the Hudson Eiver. 
Draw out why this section has more commerce than any other portion of 
the Union. 

NEW YORK. 

Descriptive Text, pagpe 60. 

Lead the class to compare this State with their own if they live in 
some other, and to note wherein the natural features of New York have 
given it pre-eminence. Eemark that New York is a cosmopolitan city, and 
ask the meaning of that word. 

Among the natural curiosities of this State is Watkins Glen, near 
Seneca Lake. This glen is formed of a succession of rocky arcades, gal- 
leries, and grottoes, rising one above another, widening into amphitheatres 
and presenting views of wildness and beauty. Its length extends over 
three miles. 

Bedlow's Island was named after the Dutchman who bought it of the 
colonial government. Describe more fully the Statue of Liberty on this 
island. Ask why this statue seems an appropriate gift from France. Kead 
to the class the following poem by Whittier concerning this statjie : 

"The land that from the rule of kings 
Is freeing us, itself made free, 
Our Old "World sister to us brings 
Her^seulptured dream of liberty. 

"Unlike the shapes of Egypt's sands, 
Uplifted by the toil-worn slave, 
On freedom's soil ■with free men's hands 
We rear the symbol free hands gave. 

" O France, the beautiful, to thee 

Once more a debt of love we o\we ; 
In peace beneath thy fleur de lis. 
We hail a later Rochambeau. 

" Rise, stately symbol I holding forth 
Thy light and hope to all who sit 
In chains and darkness I belt the earth 

■With -watch-lires from thy torch uplift I 

"Reveal the primal mandate still 

\W^hich chaos heard and ceased to be ; 
Trace on mid-air thy eternal -will 
In signs of Hre, * 1-et man be free.' 

"Shine far, shine free, a guiding light 

To reason's ways and virtue's aim ; 
A lightning flash the -wretch to smite 

Who shields his license %with thy name." 

Relate how the statue was brought to this country, and describe 
the ceremonies connected with its erection. In this connection refer to the 
Egyptian obelisk in Central Park, and contrast the two monuments. 

Ooney Island is a great summer resort for the inhabitants of New York 
and other cities. Among the curiosities of this island is an immense build- 
ing in the shape of an elephant. The auditorium inside is used for concerts. 
The building is entered by means of stairways in the legs. 

Remark that on Grovernor's Island, near New York, is the stuffed 
hide of General Sheridan's famous charger on which he rode to Winchester. 
Bead the familiar poem descriptive of that ride. Ask the pupils to learn all 
they can about General Sheridan and report at the next recitation. 

Give a word-painting of the approach of Hudson to Manhattan 
Island in his vessel called the Half-Moon. The word Manhattan means 
the place where they all got drunk. History tells us that Hudson handed a 
bottle of liquor to the Indians, and they, fearing to offend one whom they 
supposed to be the Great Spirit, drank the liquor and all got drunk. Tell 
how the white men at first only asked for as much land as the hide of a 
bullock would cover, and when the request was granted they cut it up into 
one long extended strip, so as to encompass a large piece, and the Indians, 
amused at their cunning, willingly gave them the land. 

Show that many of the customs inaugurated by the Dutch settlers 
still remain in vogue. New Year's Day visiting, colored eggs at Easter, 
doughnuts, crullers, and the Christmas visit of Santa Claus, all originated 
with the Dutch. 

Note that one of the sights in New York Oity is the elevated rail- 
roads. Show how they econorflize space and take the people out of town in 
a hurry. At least 200,000 people ride daily over the heads of the multitude 
that throngs the streets of New York. 

Le«^d the children to see that New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City 



form a compact business-centre. Brooklyn Bridge, the Assay Office on Wall 
street, and Erie Canal are subjects of interest. In front of the United States 
Sub-Treasury at Wall and Nassau streets is a colossal statue of George 
Washington. The feet of the statue rest upon the identical stone upon 
which Washington stood when he took the oath of office as first President 
of this country. Ask for the date of that event. 

Sing-Sing derived its name from an Indian word meaning stone upon 
stone. Convicts were made to build their own prison from stone quarried 
on the spot. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Descriptive Text, page 61. 

Interest the class in hunting up facts about William Penn, the 
persecution of the Quakers in America, and other historical items. Tell how 
the elm tree under which Penn's treaty was made was blown down in 1810. 
A monument marks the spot where the tree stood. 

Relate the sad story of W^yoming Valley— how in 1778 three hun- 
dred settlers were slain by Indians and Tories. Campbell's poem, " Gertrude 
of Wyoming," may be read in this connection. 

Note that the battle of Gettysburg, in 1863, was the turning-point 
of the Civil War. Tell how Abraham Lincoln, standing on that battle-field 
five months after the conflict, uttered his ever-memorable saying: " A govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people shall not perish from 
the earth." 

The following topics will serve as subjects for investigation, oral in- 
struction, and home readings : The Centennial Exhibition of 1876, show- 
ing the power and progress of our nation and the results of civilization in 
all parts of the world ; the Johnstown disaster of 1889 ; the oldest American 
library ; the first American Congress ; Fairmount Waterworks ; the United 
States Mint ; and Stephen Girard. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Descriptive Text, page 63. 

Show how Sandy Hook has a traveling beach, as have some other 

parts of the Atlantic coast. The sand does not like to stay in one place, but 

creeps across the mouths of rivers and turns them from their course, and runs 

out far into the water. 




Ontline Sketch of 'Sew Jeisey, 



Consider the soil, position, and climate of New Jersey, and show 
how these have made it a garden State. Eemark that Elizabethport was a 
famous port in Eevolutionary times ; then the commodities shipped were 
supplies for the interior from New York ; now the traffic is in coal from the 
anthracite regions to the piers. Here George Washington left his coach 
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and embarked for New York to be inaugurated as first President of the 
United States. 

When the State is sketched, lead the class to see that its outline forms 
a profile. 

DBLAWAEB. 
Descriptive Text, page 64. 

Compare this State with Rhode Island. Describe the kaolin of Delaware 
which supplies the stone-ware factories of Trenton. If possible display a 
specimen of this mineral. 

Do not talk too much or encourage inattention by repetition. One 
statement of a fact is generally enough. Teach the children how to prepare 
a set of cards representing the States. On the face of each have the name 
of a State, and on the back its principal rivers, productions, mountains, 
cities, seaports, and lakes. Games may be played with these cards. Re- 
view-charts of topical words may be made and the recitation conducted 
with but few questions. 

MARYLAND. 
Descriptive Text, page 64. 

Contrast the two natural divisions of Maryland. Call for facts 
about Lord Baltimore. Compare Baltimore with New York. 

It will be well to occasionally require a synopsis of the lesson. Aid the 
children at first by writing a few topical words on the blackboard. When 
incorrect language is used, it is often better to repeat the sentence several 
times correctly rather than to call direct attention to the inaccuracy. Con- 
stantly associate cause with effect, and show to what the characteristics of 
each State give rise. Do not neglect the map-drawing. 

THE DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA. 
Descriptive Text, page 64. 

Contrast the government of the District of Columbia with that 
of a State. Contrast the wide, magnificent streets of Washington with the 
crooked, crowded streets of Boston. Tell how the city was partly destroyed 
by the British during the war of 1812. 

The White House is an exact copy of the duke of Leinster's palace in 
Dublin, Ireland. A prize was offered for the best design, and one presented 
by an Irish mechanic was accepted as an original production, and the mis- 
take was not discovered until too late. 

In the library of the State Department at Washington is the original 
Declaration of Independence. It is in a cherry case under glass. The 
light has so faded the signatures that only eleven names can be read without 
a microscope. Ask the class to find out how many it had at first. The 
Rogers Bronze Door of the main entrance to the Capitol is a celebrated 
work of art. It pictures events in the life of Columbus and the discovery 
of America. The door was modeled in Rome and cast in Munich. It cost 
$30,000. 

Give a more extended description of the Washington Monument. 
Tell how the project of erecting this monument was started ten days after 
the death of Washington, but long delayed. Tell how the sun sways the 
shaft by the law of contraction and expansion. On every bright day the 
apex of the monument moves at least one inch westward when the sun's 
rays fall upon it in the morning, and eastward in the afternoon, when the 
sun reaches the western slope. A plummet suspended in the interior of the 
monument registers this movement from day to day. An imaginary journey 
to the summit of the monument would interest the class. Ask for facts about 
James Smlthson. 

VIRGINIA, 
Descriptive Text, page 65. 

The Indians of Virginia called the Potomac the "River of Swans." 
When talking about the Great Dismal Swamp, refer to Thomas Moore's 
poem beginning with the words, "They made her a grave too cold and 
damp." The ballad tells of a young man who lost his mind because- the 
lady to whom he was engaged died. He conceived the idea that she had 
gone to the swamp. He suddenly disappeared, and it was supposed he wan- 
dered there and died of hunger in the morasses. George Washington, when 
in his twenty-first year, made a complete survey of this swamp. He planned 
to reclaim the land. The first cutting made for a canal was called " Wash- 
ington's Ditch." Ask as a search-question. From what is the word 
"tobacco" derived? The answer maybe found in Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary. 

Mount Vernon was purchased in 1856 by an association of ladies, with 



the view to hold it in trust as a memorial of the dead. The door of Wash- 
ington's tomb is locked and the key is in the Potomac River. The marble 
sarcophagus which contains his remains may be seen through an iron open- 
ing above the door. Upon his coffin-lid is a representation of the American 
shield suspended over the nation's flag. An eagle with widespread wings 
is perched upon a bar of the shield. During the late war the tomb was 
•fYisited and held sacred by both armies. Everything in the mansion is pre- 
served as much as possible as it was in the olden time. Washington's 
favorite chair and his clothes and other relics may be seen. The" key of the 
Bastile, presented to Washington by La Fayette, is in a glass case. A mag- 
nolia tree planted by Washington a short time before his death is near the 
house. The old church where Washington attended service is still standing. 
As steamers pass Mount "Vernon they slacken speed and toll their bells. 

The Natural Bridge and Wier's Cave are objects of interest in this 
State. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 
Descriptive Text, page 66. 
Tell how the wild and inspiring scenery of this State arouses the 
enthusiasm of every tourist. How salt is obtained from natural brine may 
be made a subject of investigation. 

Make the pictures in the book instructive. Lead the pupils to see 
all that the artist had in his mind, and thus cultivate taste and perception. 



THE SOUTHERN STATES. 

Descriptive Text, pages 68 and 72. 
Notice the physical features that are common to the whole group of 
the Atlantic States. Contrast the characteristic features of the Southern 
States with those of New England and with those of the Middle Atlantic 
States. The following table will show this to the eye: 

NoETH Atlantic States. Southern States. 

Thickly settled Thinly settled. 

CSommercialandmannfacturing Agricultural. 

Many railroads Few railroads. 

Large cities Small cities. 

Numerous cities Few cities. 

Climate — cold, temperate Climate — warm, temperate. 

Small farms Large plantations. 

Grain and grazing lands Cotton, tobacco, and rice. 

Eocky coasts Low, sandy coasts. 

Numerous harbors Few harbors. 

Small marshes Immense swamps. 

Grass lawns and meadows Sandy, pine barrens. 

Lumber forests inland Lumber forests in the coast swamps. 

Eocky islands Low, flat islands. 

Clear rapid rivers Muddy, sluggish streams. 

Trees— deciduous, firs, hemlocks, pine . . . Trees— live-oak, magnolia, palmetto, 

and cypress, draped with gray 

moss. 

Constantly drill on the relative sizes of the States, the direction of one 
State from another, the direction of surface-slopes, and the commercial 
dependence of the people of one State upon the people of another. The 
coast-line of this section may be drawn, and by short lines running inland 
the boundary of each State along the coast may be shown. 

THE CAROLINAS. 
Descriptive Text, page 68. 
Compare North Carolina with South Carolina, and note wherein these 
States resemble each other, also wherein they differ one from the other. 
Show Jjow the tide-floods of the Carolinas make the swamp-regions very 
productive for cotton and rice. Ask the class to look up all the information 
they can about rice-culture. The zigzag fences, immense cotton-fields, and 
numerous colored population of South Carolina are marked features of that 
State. The pine barrens of the Southern States attract the attention be- 
cause of their peculiar aspect, having no grass. The glare of this loose white 
sand is trying to the eyes. There are sedgy marshes in this region which in 
the spring are bright with flowers. The Carolina jessamine has golden blos- 
soms, and the bay-flower is much sought for by the children. If possible 
show specimens of turpentine, tar, rosin, and pitch. The history of Fort 
Sumter is of interest. Its flagstafi" was shot away at least fifty times during 
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the war, and thousands of tons of iron were hurled into the fort. Call for 
information ahout Sir "Walter Kaleigh. Ask why the capital of North 
Carolina was named after him. 

GEORGIA. 
Descriptive Text, pagre 69. 
Note wherein the surface and productions of Georgia resemble those of 
the Carolinas. Compare Okeflnokee S-wamp with the Great Dismal 
Swamp. Note the railroads that cross the State; Lead the children to 
compare the population of the largest city with that of the largest city in 
their own State. Sketch on the blackboard the following, and ask what 
part of the State is represented, what city, and what rivers. 




When speaking of the colored population, tell how the boys often take 
five or six empty jugs, each corked with a cob and attached to a line, at the 
end of which is a hook and a sinker. These jugs are dropped into the river, 
and when one begins to bob about, then the negroes know that a fish has 
swallowed the hook, and the sport is to catch the jug. This is called "jug- 
ging for fish." 

FLORIDA. 
Descriptive Text, page 69. 

It will be interesting to notice the routes of travel from New York to 
Florida. Draw out how one could go by steamer direct to St. Augustine, or 
stop at Savannah and take the cars for Jacksonville, or go by steamboat to 
Norfolk, and from there by rail, through Baleigh and Columbia, to Charles- 
ton, which latter is a very popular route. If a land-route is taken, one must 
go through Philadelphia and Baltimore to Washington, and thence to Eich- 
mond, and then join the route from Norfolk. If one desires a higher, pleas- 
anter route from Washington, instead of going to Richmond, cross the Blue 
Bidge and go to Knoxville, and thence to Atlanta and on to Jacksonville. 
The scenery along this route is very fine, and the road extends near points 
of historic interest. Lookout Mountain, where was fought the battle 
above the clouds, IVIissionary Ridge, and Chattanooga attract atten- 
tion. A little talk may be given concerning these points. 

Assign St. Augustine as a subject to be investigated. If possible dis- 
play a specimen of coquina. It will be interesting to trace a 
Dixon or Faber pencil back to the woods of Florida: tell 
how the cedar trees are felled, floated to the mill, sawed into 
boards and then into strips half the thickness of a pencil, 
cut, rounded, polished, supplied with leads, glued together, 
stamped, and made ready for market. The sponge-fisheries 
oflF the coast of Florida may be described. 

TENNESSEE. 
Descriptive Text, page 70. 
Call attention to the rhomboidal shape of Tennessee. Note 
that the State is crossed by the great Alleghany coal-fields, 
which extend from Pennsylvania to Alabama. When speaking 
of the mineral wealth of this State, refer to the stratified red- 
iron rock occurring in layers from Chattanooga to Cumber- 
land Gap. This rock is sometimes called " dyestone," because 
it is often used for dyeing. Potter's clay, asbestos, and cop- 
per are also found in abundance. If possible exhibit speci- 
mens of these minerals. Saltpetre abounds in the caves of 
Middle and East Tennessee. Tell about Big Bone Cave, 
which when discovered contained bones of the mastodon. 
Ask, What is a mastodon? 



ALABAMA. 
Descriptive Text, pagre 70. 

Compare the form of this State with that of Georgia. Notice the States 
whose northern boundaries are on a line with that of this State. Ask where 
the principal railroads centre. Below the thirty-third parallel commences 
the region of long moss. The moss hangs in festoons from the trees so ex- 
tensively as to darken the forest. This moss is much used for mattresses. 
The cotton region joins the timber region on the north, and has a width 
of about 102 miles on the western and 60 miles on the eastern side of the. 
State. 

In the Tennessee River is a sort of maelstrom called the " Suck." 
Paint Rock is a very high blufi" with lines on it representing a man's 
face. The artesian -wells often reach a depth of 1000 feet. 

How artesian wells are produced can be clearly shown by means of a 
simple blackboard sketch, which tells its own story. (See Sketch below.) 

Tell how Mobile was the original seat of French colonization in the South- 
west. The year 1706 was noted for the " petticoat insurrection " — a threat- 
ened rebellion of the women in consequence of dissatisfaction with the diet 
of Indian corn. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
Descriptive Text, pag'e 70. 
Draw out information about the levees along the river. This State is 
often called the " Bayou State." Contrast Natchez on the Hill with 
Natchez under the Hill. The former is shaded with trees and adorned with 
gardens, and is very beautiful ; the latter part of the city consists of busi- 
ness-houses, and can make no claim to beauty. Note that the foreign trade 
of Mississippi is almost entirely through New Orleans and Mobile. Lead 
the class to hunt up information about De Soto, who, with his companions, 
was the first European to traverse this regibn. Tell about the surrender of 
Vicksburg on July 4, 1863. 

LOUISIANA. 
Descriptive Text, page 72. 
Give additional facts about the Delta of the Mississippi. This State 
is often called the " Pelican State." Ask, What is a pelican? Give facts 
about the first steamboat that sailed on the Mississippi River. Draw out 
why New Orleans has become an important city. Tell about the yellow 
fever that prevails in that city during the summer months. Ask the class to 
find out all they can about La Salle. Compare the extent of the territory 
formerly called Louisiana with the present State. (See Map in Appendix.) 

TEXAS. 
Descriptive Text, page 72. 
Compare the physical features of Texas with those of Mexico. It is 
said that the name Lone Star State originated in this way : When it was 
struggling to be admitted to the Union the gentlemen who were interested 
in the movement prepared a document to be sent to the President. When 
the paper was ready, one gentleman remarked, " This needs a seal, and we 
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have none." Another instantly replied, "We 
will use this for a seal," at the same time cut- 
ting one of the buttons from his military coat. 
He then poured some melted wax on paper and 
stamped it with the button, which had the de- 
sign of a single star, and thus furnished both 
a name and an emblem for Texas. Describe 
the massive old Spanish buildings in Texas. 
Draw out why the State has Spanish character- 
istics. Ask the pupils to prepare a description 
of the mesquit tree. In this State are found 
agricultural ants, which sow, harvest, and store 
away their hoards of grain. Pecan-nuts are 
among the productions. Display a few and tell 
how they grow. Eefer to the history of Texas 
as minutely as the time will permit. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Descriptive Text, page 74. 
This territory is oflScially called the Indian 
Country. From the Arkansas to the Red River 
is an oak forest known as the Cross Timbers. 
The construction of railroads has been opposed 
by the Indians, who fear that this might bring 
about an invasion of the whites and the con- 
sequent occupation of their land. Ask if any 
railroad line extends across the Territory. The 
civilized tribes were slaveholders and joined the 
Southern Confederacy in the late Civil War. 
The descendants of the slaves still reside in 
the Territory. 

OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 
Descriptive Text, pag'e 74. 
Tell how "boomers" first tried to settle Okla- 
homa without the consent of the Government. 
Picture the thousands of people gathered on the 
border of Kansas, prepared to sweep into Oklahoma and occupy homesteads. 
Tell how the United States soldiers guarded the land until it was opened 
for settlement. Note that the Indians settled in Indian Territory will not 
be removed or disturbed by this move to introduce white settlers into the 
region ; also tell how Oklahoma was subsequently organized into a new Ter- 
ritory by act of Congress. 




that our history presents nothing more striking 
than the rapid growth of these prairie States. 

omo. 

Descriptive Text, pagre 76. 
Draw out why Ohio has become one of the 
most wealthy and populous States in the Union. 
Tell about the floods of the Ohio River, and 
refer to how these are thought to be the result 
of the removal of the timber and shrubbery along 
the river-banks. Explain how ^hjit might be 
the case. Teach the children, when they look 
at the map of this or any other State, to see the 
ships on the lakes, the boats on the rivers, the 
railroad-trains crossing the lands, the teams in 
the roads, and the throngs of active men, women, 
and children in the cities. Unless the State is 
the home State or one adjoining it, do not spend 
too much time on details, but make great pecu- 
liar characteristics prominent. 

INDIANA AND ILLINOIS. 
Descriptive Text, pagre 76. 
Compare Indiana with Illinois. If possible 
display a map showing the number of main 
lines of railroads that diverge firom Indian- 
apolis. Among the curiosities of this State is 
Epsom-Salt Cave, on Big Blue River. The 
floor of this cave is covered with Epsom salt. 
In early days Chicago was infested with wolves, 
and wolf-hunts are prominent in the memory 
of the early settlers, who often made a circuit 
and drove the wolves to the centre, where they 
were killed. It has been facetiously remarked 
that " the first white man who became a resi- 
dent of Chicago was a negro." His name was 
Sable. He built a cabin and laid claim to the 
land, but did not remain on it for any length of time. 

There are many romantic Indian legends connected with the bluffs along 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, which may be related if time will permit. 
When speaking of the great fire of Chicago, a blackboard sketch showing 
the burned district will be of interest. 
Will Carleton's poem about this fire may be read. 



THE NORTHERN CENTRAL 
STATES. 

Descriptive Text, pages 76 and 80. 

Contrast the northern part of this section with the prairie 
region. Lead the class to classify, by the use of the pro- 
duction and commercial maps, the wheat, corn, and hay 
States, and to trace the great lines of travel from the centres 
• of production to the seaports. Call attention to the figure 
above, formed by the States on the right bank of the 
Mississippi River. 

The comparative populations of the States may be repre- 
sented by pieces of paper of various sizes ; the comparative 
areas may be shown by a dissecting map. Notice the influence 
of the Mississippi River upon these States; trace its tribu- 
taries to the highlands, and explain Longfellow's lines — 

" -where the Father of Waters 

Seizes the hills in his hands and drags them do-wn to the 
ocean.** 

If possible show pictures of the scenery in the Bad Lands. Call for 
descriptions of the trees that characterize the great timber-belt. Refer to 
the time when these States were thinly populated, destitute of the comforts 
and refinements of the Eastern States, and known as the " Far West." Tell 
how the announcement of this wonderful fertility caused rapid emigration 
from' the New England and Middle States and from the Old World. Show 




KENTUCKY. 
Descriptive Text, page 78. 
Notice that Kentucky is shaped like a shoe, and that the length of ita 
southern boundary is about twice the greatest width of the State. Compare 
Kentucky with Tennessee, and notice points of resemblance. An imaginary 
journey through Mammoth Cave will be of interest. Trace the railroad 
connections with other States, and notice the centres of industry. 
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MICHIGAN. 
Descriptive Text, page 78. 
Make the contrast between Northei;n and Southern Michigan very marked. 
"When describing the Pictured Rocks it will be interesting to notice the 
following points : The Castle is a rock which resembles an ancient fortifica- 
tion with walls, towers, and battlements. The Sail Rock resembles a sloop 
with jib and mainsail spread, and at a short distance from the shore one 
would suppose it a real boat near the beach. The magnificent cave known 
as the Grand'Portal is the principal feature of the rocks. It forms a room 
400 feet long by 18 feet wide. When the sun is toward the west, the bright 
light reflected from the waves into this cavern forms a picture beautiful 
beyond the power of words to describe. Miner's Castle is the most gro- 
tesque of Nature's wonders here displayed. It occurs in the rock thirty or 
forty feet above the lake. A portion of the interior resembles a place of 
worship. Call for information about Marquette, the French missionary 
and explorer. The famous ship-canal for passing the rapids in the St. 
Mary's Eiver i^ an interesting theme for investigation. The early history 
of Detroit is of interest. In Lake Superior is an island called the " Island 
of Yello'w Sands." The Indians formerly believed that the shores were 
covered with gold-dust that the guardian spirit of the isle would not allow 
to be carried away. 

WISCONSIN. 

Descrlptiver Text, page 80. 

Notice wherein Wisconsin resembles Michigan. Show pictures of the 
" dalles,'' and give descriptions* of the same. Contrast the northern with 
the southern part of the State. Draw out why Milwaukee is a great grain- 
d6p8t. 

A blackboard sketch representing some of the mounds in the Mississippi 
Valley can be easily made. 




Animal-shaped Uonnds, Wisconsin. 

MINNESOTA. 
Descriptive Text, page 80. 
Eelate some of the legends of the Indians about the Red Pipestone 
country. One legend is that a chief's daughter was captured in war and 
here sacrificed. When dying she predicted that the quarry beneath her 
feet would be tinged with her blood. The Indians used the stone for their 
peace-pipes. Longfellow thus refers to this quarry in " Hiawatha :" 

" On the mountains of the prairie, 
On the great red pipestone quarry.'* 

Tell how the same poet has immortalized the "Falls of Minnehaha" in 
the same poem. Tell how the Minnehaha sand is used in the kindergartens 
of the cities near. A narrow railing is put around a low table, the space 
filled in with white sand, and then the physical features of the continents 
marked off with the colored sand. Lead the children to compare the popu- 
lation of St. Paul with that of Minneapolis. Tell about the rivalry between 
Paul (St.) and his sister Minnie (Apolis). 

IOWA. 

Descriptive Text, page 80. 
Compare IO"wa with Illinois. Notice that it has less cultivated land and 
less broad grass prairies. Describe the natural pastures broken by hazel- 
bushes and thickets of wild-rose and honeysuckle. Tell about the quails, 
wild turkeys, and grouse of the prairie lands. Whittier's "Corn Song" 
may be read in this connection. A description of the com region will be 
of interest. If possible show a picture of some cue of the various corn 



palaces erected at different periods. The people of New England would 
miss in this State the facilities for "outing" and pleasure-excursions so 
abundant in the East. The prairies are not inviting for picnickers, and 
the Missouri Eiver is a muddy, disagreeable-looking stream. 

MISSOURI. 
Descriptive Text, page 81. 
Compare the western portion of this State with the eastern. Describe 
Iron Mountain. Compare St. Louis with New Orleans. Give a more 
extended description of the St. Louis Bridge. Ask for facts about Captain 
Eads. When Eads was thirteen years old he started down the Ohio"Eiver 
with his father and mother to settle in Wisconsin. The boat caught fire 
and young Eads barely escaped ashore. Taking passage on another boat, 
he landed at St. Louis. His little bare feet first touched the rocky shore 
of the city on the very spot where he afterward built the bridge. Notice the 
favorable situation of this State and its future prospects. 

KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 
Descriptive Text, page 81. 

Show the wonderful progress made by these States during the past few 
years. While tkey are admirably adapted to stock-raising, they are also 
rich in other agricultural resources, the discovery of which has led to the 
rapid settlement of the region. Compare the two States as to area and 
population. Lead the pupils to see that Kansas is larger than all the New 
England States combined. Describe the methods of agriculture in the 
West, and contr&st them with those in the East. 

The Bad Lands of Nebraska occupy but a relatively small area. The 
strange and marvellously formed masses of clay scattered over this region 
may be described, also the interesting fossil remains which abound on this 
desolate tract. Ask why it is necessary for the State legislature to encourage 
tree-planting. This lesson will present an excellent opportunity to call at- 
tention to the undeveloped resources of our country. 

For a search-question ask. What is known in history as the " Kansas and 
Nebraska Bill"? 

THE DAKOTAS. 
Descriptive Text, pages 82, 84. 
The vast undeveloped resources of these States should be noticed. It vill 
be interesting to take an imaginary journey along the Northern Pacific Eail- 
road, noticing the country as seen from the train. The various guide-books 
issued by that ^oad will aid in preparing for the trip. Contrast these States 
with those in the East. When speaking of the blizzards of the West, tell 
about the cyclone-cellars that some people construct beneath their houses. 



THE PACIFIC STATES AND 
TERRITORIES. 

Descriptive Text, pages 85, OO. 

Eeview the physical features of the Pacific Highlands. Lead the cla-ss 
to notice where the Eocky Mountains curve eastward and the Pacific coast 
curves westward. 

Show that the Pacific States were not settled, as were the States of the 
Mississippi Valley, by the mere overflow of the settlements farther East. 
The Pacific States were separated from the East by great deserts and lofty 
mountains. The discovery of gold appealed to a restless spirit of ad- 
venture and desire for wealth. The settlers of these States imparted this 
spirit to their posterity. Speculation, gambling, and want of settled habits 
are qualities prominent among the earlier classes of people on the Pacific 
Coast, though happily much of this spirit has since disappeared. Contrast 
these influences with those that formed the characters of the descendants 
of the Puritans, fostering domestic attachments. 

CaU attention to the resources of this portion of the United States. 
Eecall how a few years ago this portion of our country was considered 
almost uninhabitable. Show how with the opening of mines and the 
construction of roads the population has increased and towns have sprung 
up all over the most accessible parts of the vast territory. Note why such 
Spanish names as San Josd, Sacramento, etc. are scattered over the southern 
portion of this section. Compare this region with Mestico, aad note points 
of resemblance, . 
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When telling about the height of the walls of Yosemite Valley the 
following comparison may help the imagination : Think of a 200-foot spire. 
Heap spire above spire mentally until the height of th^ walls is reached. 
Compare the sides of the cliffs to granite curtains on which is written the 
history of centuries. The meaning of the word Yosemite is grizzly bear. 
The legend is that an Indian chief valiantly killed a grizzly bear in the 
valley, and in acknowledgment of his power the name Yosemite was given 
him. The cognomen was eventually transmitted to his children, and finally 
to the whole tribe, and from them to the valley. The mocking-birds of the 
valley make their haunts as far as possible from the places where travelers 
usually go. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Descriptive Text, page 86. 

J)raw from the pupils what they know of California and its wealth. 
Contrast the overland route to this State when its wealth was first dis- 
covered with the present modes of travel. Ask the pupite to point out the 
leading cities which have sprung into existence as the direct result of the 
great Pacific lines. Tell about the grapes of wonderful size, the fuchsias that 
climb over the houses, and the mammoth roses of this productive State. 
Southern California has been called the " Italy of America." Tell about 
the celebrated lava-beds of California and the capture of Captain Jack with 
his people. 

Call attention to the vast fields of wheat, the great wool production, the 
delicious fruits, and generous vineyards of this favored State, and contrast 
them with the productions of some region noted for its barren soil. It will 
be interesting to call for brief descriptions of the preparation of fruits by 
canning and drying for the markets of the East. 

Contrast the people in California with those in New England. Give 
interesting facts about Chinatown. In the Chinese laundries they often 
sprinkle clothes by squirting the water through their teeth. The Chinese 
population of California numbers at least 75,000. It is not safe to visit 
Chinatown at night without a guide. 

For a search-question ask the class to find out all they can about 
James Lick and his famous telescope. Contrast San Francisco with New 
Orleans. 

NEVADA. 
Descriptive Text, pagre 87. 

Note that this State belongs to the Great Basin region, the waters of which 
do not float to the sea. The white sage of this State affords the best of win- 
ter pasturage, and for this reason Nevada, in spite of its elevation and arid 
soil, has proved a profitable region for the stock-raiser. It will be interest- 
ing to refer to the attempts that have been made to introduce Cashmere 
goats, camels, and dromedaries into this State. These animals seem to be 
fairly adapted to the climatic and other conditions of Nevada. Eefer to how 
railroads have contributed to the development of this State, especially the 
Central Pacific Railroad, which connects it with the eastern and western 
shores of the country. In some of the lakes of Nevada a kind of fish is 
found which, when caught, emits a plaintive whistle. 

TJTAH. 
Descriptive Text, pagre 87. 
But little is known concerning the history of Utah prior to its settlement 
by the Mormons in 1847. Fremont was probably the first white visitor, in 
1843. Call out what the class know about Fremont. Ask why Gr&at 
Salt Lake has been called the " Dead Sea of America." Scientists tell us 
that the Brains of sand on the shores of the Great Salt Lake are curiously 
rounded and lack the sharp diamond points of other sea-sand. Tourists 
tell us that this sand feels soft to the feet. If possible show pictures of the 
lake. It somewhat resembles in outline a human hand, with the fingers 
pressed together and pointing north-west. The history of the Mormons 
will be found an interesting theme for investigation. The Bee-Hive, Taber- 
nacle, Temple, and Lion House may be described. The arched roof of the 
Tabernacle has been compared in appearance to a mammoth turtle. It 
will be interesting and profitable to notice the attention which Congress has 
given the Mormon question and the laws that have been made respecting 

this people. 

Among the curiosities in this State are Echo and Weber Cafions, which 
are defiles of sublimity and beauty. The Devil's Slide consists of two 
parallel ridges of granite ,rock extending down the side of a mountain. 
The Witches' Rocks, Pulpit Rock, and Monument Rock are objects of in- 



terest. The Devil's Gate is a passage riven through the mountain at the 
end of Weber Cafion. 

ARIZONA TERRITORY. 
Descriptive Text, page 88. 
Contrast the dry atmosphere of Arizona with the moist air of the Brit- 
ish Isles. The Cliff-dwellers cultivated the valley and made tools and 
utensils of wood and stone. They worshipped the sun, and were a peace- 
ful and prosperous people until savages from the north began to trouble 
them, and to save their lives they fled to the cliffs and built houses 
in the rocks. Further particulars about the Cliff-dwellers and Chalce- 
dony Park of Arizona will be of interest. Note wherein Arizona resem- 
bles adjoining Territories and States. Review what has been taught 
about the Colorado River. 

NEW MEXICO TERRITORY. 
Descriptive Text, page 88. 

In New Mexico dew and mist are unknown ; high winds and tremendous 
thunder-storms are of frequent occurrence. The sun after a tempest of 
this kind bfirsts forth suddenly in all his splendor. New Mexico may be 
called a slice of Old Mexico. Notice points of resemblance. The bright 
skies and pure air of this elevated Territory are praised by tourists. Notice 
the Spanish names on the map, and let the class account for them. Zuni, 
an Indian town on a river of the same name, may be described. The houses 
are of stone, plastered with mud. They are terraced, and generally consist 
of three stories, each smaller than the preceding, so that one answers for the 
platform of another below. The lower stories have no doors and no win- 
dows. The ascent is on the outside by means of ladders. One writer says ; 
"tevery school-boy sketches a map of the Zuni basin when he attempts with 
uncertain stroke to draw on his slate a cart-wheel." The city itself repre- 
sents the jagged hub, whence the radiating, wavering trails form the spokes, 
and the surrounding hills the rim. A crack across the slate would indicate 
the river. 

COLORADO. 
Descriptive Text, page 89. 

Notice that Colorado boasts of cliff-dwellers as well as Arizona. On the 
Rio Mancos their houses may be seen. Some think these people were the 
descendants of the ancient Aztecs. Their houses may be compared to swal- 
lows' nests stuck against the cliffs. The mountains of Colorado have their 
old man, as have the White Mountains. A great stone face looks from the 
mountain-side like a mighty giant guarding the recesses beyond. On Clear 
Creek Cafion is a stone face that resembles that of an old woman. It is 
called " Mother Grundy." A blackboard sketch may be made of the face. 




On Austin's Bluffs, five miles east of Colorado Springs, is a rock called 
the Phrenologist. It looks much like a person feeling the head of 
another person. Some one has suggested the " Tombs of the Giants " as an 
appropriate name for the "Garden of the Gods." Refer to the railroad that 
is being constructed up the sides of Pike's Peak and to the lovely mountain- 
view to be obtai%ed at Denver, 
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ALASKA TERRITORY. 
Descriptive Text, page 90. 

Speak of the beauty of the aurora borealis as seen at Alaska. Whymper 
speaks of one that seemed like a fiery serpent crossing the heavens. The 
natives think these displays are the reflection of lights used by spirits in 
their homes. Lead the children to hunt up information about Seward and 
about the history of Alaska. The manners and customs of the natives are 
of interest. The subject of the seal-fisheries should be investigated. Alaska 
has no telegraphic communication and no news except that brought by 
steamers. 

WASHINGTON. 
Descriptive Text, page 90. 

Note that Washington was formerly a part of Oregon. Call attention to 
the rapid development of this region and to its valuable resources. The 
possibilities of Oriental trade may be mentioned. The inhabitants of the 
East are, for all purposes of trade, Seattle's near neighbors. That Puget 
Sound is destined to become a great commercial mart does not seem 
improbable. 

It will be well to notice the manner in which Government land can be 
obtained for settlement by those who desire to make homes in the West. 
Notice that Puget Sound has been styled the " Mediterranean of America," 
and its shores called "Wonderland." There are higher mountains than 
Tacoma, but not one other known peak that rises so grandly alone from the 
level of the sea to such a height The steam of a slumbering volcano hover- 
ing over its crown is called the " liberty cap." 

OREGON. 
Descriptive Text, page 92. 

Note that the word "dalles" is somewhat a misnomer, as it is a French 
word signifying slab or plates. The significance of the name is found in the 
flagstones of basaltic rock in the valley and river. The French hunters 
applied the word "dalles" to a narrow gorge, and thus the name has stood. 
The Indian legend of the Cascades is to the effect that a natural bridge 
once crossed the river at this point, and that Mount Hood and Mount 
Adams quarreled and threw stones at each other, and in the conflict the 
bridge was destroyed. 

Contrast the eastern part of the State with the western. Tell of the 
moderating influences of the "Chinook wind" which originates in the 
warm Japan Current and blows up the Columbia Eiver basin inland. 
Contrast Portland, Maine, with Portland, Oregon. Tell about Rooster 
Rock — a bold pinnacle anchored in the Columbia. No one can tell why 
it is called by this name. 

Crater Lake, among the summits of the Cascade Eange, is the crater of 
a long-extinct volcano. Its inky waters may be seen as through the chimney 
of the globe, or access can be had to the level of the lake, where visitors 
can enjoy a boat-ride on the waters of what seems to be a sea in the very 
bowels of the mountain. The simple natives b^eve it to be inhabited by 
devils, and refuse to look upon it. This State is mubh scoffed at on the score 
of wet weather, and the people have been nicknamed " Web Feet." 

IDAHO. 

Descriptive Text, page 92. 

Note that Idaho is in the same latitude as France, Switzerland, and por- 
tions of Italy, Spain, and Portugal, and is subject to oceanic influences simi- 
lar to those countries. Compare Shoshone Falls with Niagara. These 
falls have been called the " Niagara of the West." They are higher than 
Niagara, though during most of the year there is a less volume of water. 
Tell how the Snake Eiver cuts through the lava-beds, and how around the 
beautiful picture of the falls is a rude, desolate-looking frame — a river of fire 
first, cooling, turning black and desolate, and then a river of water forcing 
its way across the desert waste like a weird vision of life and beauty spring- 
ing from the barren expanse of a dead world. 

• MONTANA. 
Descriptive Text, page 93. 

Note that the surface of Montana has hardly been scratched for mines, 
and that its resources are almost inexhaustible. The " Gate of the Moun- 
tain," where the Missouri Eiver bursts through, is a natural curiosity. It 



will be interesting to refer to the early contests between the Indian and the 
white man for the mastery of this region. Eed Eock Eiver Valley derives 
its name from a bold cliff of a bright red color which projects into the 
valley from the east. This rock was a well-known landmark for travelers 
in early days. 

WYOMING. 
Descriptive Text, page 93. 

Note that the Yellowstone National Park is not entirely in Wyoming, 
but extends into Montana. Contrast this region with Yosemite Valley. 
Among the curiosities of this park are the following : Queen Laundry 
is a spring whose waters will instantly cleanse even the worst soiled cloth- 
ing. The Chalk-vats contain a bubbling, mushy compound which varies 
from a snowy white to a bright pink. From Brimstone Mountain pure 
sulphur can be shoveled up by the wagon-load. Tourists formerly amused 
themselves by throwing soap into the geysers to cause eruptions. " Soaping 
the geysers" has been prohibited by the authorities. Note the regular 
boundary-lines of Wyoming and the rugged nature of the southern part 
of its surface. 

Having completed the United States, lead the children to gather up and 
classify the knowledge they have gained. Call for the chief manufacturing, 
commercial, grain, cotton, and mining States. Ask for the largest cities 
and the most important seaports. Put old facts into new connections. 
Give a word-picture of some place and ask for its name. Make an outline 
of a table on. the blackboard, having in a line the name of each State, and 
for headings words expressing common characteristics, such as the capital, 
largest city, productions, etc. Have the class tell you how to complete the 
table. Test the pupils' general knowledge by asking questions that cannot 
be answered by the statements in the book. Sometimes permit the pupils 
to ask you questions while you recite; also allow them to question one 
another. Be careful that the illustrations and interesting items you weave 
into the lessons do not become more prominent in the children's minds 
than the principles and essential facts they are intended to elucidate. Ee- 
view the States by sections, constantly comparing one section with another. 
The following requirements may be given to test the ability of the class to 
think rapidly : Name a city in the United States, and tell in what State it 
is situated. Name a river in the United States, and tell into what it flows. 
Name a lake, and tell where it is situated. Name some useful vegetable 
production, and tell where it grows. Name some manufactured article, and 
tell where it is made. Name some cabinet curiosity, and tell where it may 
be found. Name a city in this country beginning with A or B or any other 
letter that may be selected. Name a State and give its capital city. Do 
not be satisfied with one answer to each requirement. Allow each pupil to 
answer one or more times, and exhaust the combined knowledge of the 
class. Do not allow the exercise to drag. It will be interesting to allow 
one pupil to name a city, another to locate it, and another to name a city 
beginning with the final letter of the city previously named, and so on. 
For a future lesson announce that each pupil may represent a State and 
claim its advantages over the others, showing clearly its superiority in cer- 
tain directions. The pupils may be allowed to make their selections, or 
States may be assigned as the teacher may prefer. 

The large cities of the United States may be compared with the large 
cities in Europe by means of a diagram. 
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BRITISH AMERICA. 

Descriptive Text, page 96. 



Contrast the area, population, and civilization of this country with that 
of the United States. Show the unity that exists in the polar world in both 
hemispheres. The physical features of the north are simple, monotonous, 
and unvaried in Asia as well as in America. Show how the expeditions 
for whales and fur-bearing animals helped to open up the polar world. 
Interest the class in standard works descriptive of the polar regions. If the 
books are not at hand, awaken a curiosity that will remain in the mind, 
and that, when opportunity presents in after-life, will seek gratification. 
Eemark that the headlands Capes Franklin and Jane were discovered 
and named by Sir James Koss some years before the death of Franklin. 
Ask the meaning of the word " pemmican." Tell how Arctic explorers 
learn to eat raw meat, rancid oil, and putrid whale-skin. No less than three 
hundred expeditions have been sent to the Arctic regions. Sir John Frank- 
lin's fate was ascertained by Captain McClintock, who commanded the ex- 
pedition sent out by Lady Franklin, aided by private subscriptions. A heap 
of stones was found, under which was a tin case in which was a parchment 
recording Franklin's death June 11, 1847, and stating that the vessels were 
crushed in the ice. 

Contrast the resources of Canada with those of the United States. Note 
that snow-shoeing is a characteristic feature of the populated regions. Give 
facts about Gartier, the first white man who visited what is now Quebec. 
It will be interesting to relate that the night before the memorable battle 
of Quebec, General Wolfe recited the following stanza from Gray's " Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard :" 

"The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 

And all that beauty, all that wealth, e'er gave. 
Await alike the inevitable hour ; 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave." 

He remarked that he would rather be the author of those lines than to be 
the conqueror of Quebec. 

Call particular attention to the picturesque situation of Montreal. 
Locked in the arms of the St. Lawrence and Ottawa, it reposes, while over 
it Mount Royal bends as if with fatherly care. On one hand foam the 
rapids, while on the other solitary mountains rise to the sky. Contrast the 
population of this city with that of Quebec. Reference may be made to the 
celebrated ice-palaces and carnivals of Canada. When speaking of the 
Acadians, refer to Longfellow's " Evangeline," which is founded on a sup- 
posed incident connected with the history of Acadia. Belle Isle and the 
island near it were called by early mariners " The Isles of Demons." These 



islands are represented on old maps as covered with devils. The grim, for. 
bidding aspect of the isles and the dangers from ice and storm probably gave 
rise to the name. The laying of the Atlantic Cable and the history of the 
Great Eastern will be found interesting themes for oral work. The great 
tides of the Bay of Fundy are interesting in their eflfect at St. John, where 
they produce a reversible cataract. Just above the suspension and canti- 
lever bridges the water falls over a ledge of rocks in one direction during 
the flowing, and in the opposite during the ebbing tides, and yet ofiiers safe 
passage for large vessels at the flood. 

Recall what has been taught about Newfoundland. The fishery trouble is 
an interesting theme to discuss. Newspaper geography will be of value in 
this connection. Call particular attention to the Arctic Current, and show 
how it brings a kind of slime found near icebergs to the spawning-grounds, 
where it is eaten by minute creatures, such as the crab, shrimp, etc., which in 
turn are eaten by the herring, which is devoured by the cod, which becomes 
food for man. 



DANISH AMERICA. 



Descriptive Text, pagre 00. 
The early history of Greenland and Iceland may be assigned for inves- 
tigation. The customs of the Eskimos are always of interest. They 
often roll up a strong piece of whalebone in blubber, let it freeze, and leave 
it on the ice. The polar bear swallows the lump, the heat of his' body thaws 
the blubber and releases the whalebone, which springs back, lacerating his 
stomach. The Eskimos kill seals by means of a gun thrust through a 
hole in a white screen pushed forward on a sledge. 'The seals have too much 
curiosity to escape before the gun is fired at them. The people on the coast 
of Greenland fish for halibut by means of a thong of shark's, skin five or 
six hundred feet long, to which are attached thirty or more smaller cords," 
each with a barbed hook at its end. The larger cord is attached to a plank 
which is floated out to sea. At the end of twenty-four hours it is drawn in, 
and generally found to have five or six large halibut on the hooks. The 
natives of Greenland have a legend that a mighty sorcerer dragged Discoe 
Island from the south to its present location. On the north side of the rock 
a remarkable hole is pointed out as the one through which the evil spirit 
tied his rope. One would hardly expect to find mosquitoes in Greenland, 
yet in places on the coast during the short summer the air is thick like a 
mighty cloud with these annoying insects. 



MEXICO. 

Descriptive -Text, page 102. 

Recall the mental picture of Mexico formed when North America was 

studied as a whole. A profile map may be drawn on the blackboard showing 

the situation of the cities of Mexico and Vera Cruz. The Indians have a tra- 



MEXIC30, CENTRAL AMERICA, AND WEST INDIES. 

Descriptive Text, pages 102 and 104. 

The Puppet Orchid bears flowers that look like fairies clothed in yellow 
caps and scarlet aprons. When the wind blows they seem to be dancing. 
The strange sights to be seen in the city of Mexico should be noticed. On 
the streets one may see gayly-dressed Creoles, Indians with pack-mules, 
negroes bearing heavy burdens, priests with their long robes, beggars solicit- 
ing alms, and women with scar& on their heads in- 
stead of bonnets. 

The usual costume of the Creoles is a short 
velvet jacket, with pantaloons slashed at the side 
and ornamented with rows of bright buttons. They 
are fond of splendor and delight to ride on richly- 
decorated horses. 

The drivers of the horse-cars blow horns to pre- 
vent collisions with other vehicles, and from early 
morn until late at night the tooting continues. The 
horse-car railroads run funeral cars, draped with 
black for adults and with white for children. A special car is run for the 
mourners. The cries of the street-hucksters are very peculiar, being set to 
tunes which are far from musical. At night a stranger gets but little rest, 
for the policemen blow long, shrill notes every hour, and the bells ring at 
intervals. 

In the museums of Mexico are series of wax and plaster figures showing 
the peculiar costumes of the country. This is well, for they are gradually 
loosing their distinctive characteristics. 
The baggage-wagon of the country is a huge-looking afiair, twice as 




dition that a giant and giantess were chained to the mountains by the Great 
Spirit, whom they had ofiended. The giantess, Iztaccihuatl, or the " white 
woman," was struck dead and laid out before the giant Popocatepetl, who 
was rooted to the spot, and often shows his grief by fiery tears and volumes 
of smoke. 

Describe the vegetation of the country more ftilly. The yuccas, or 
Spanish bayonet plants, assume queer forms. A tract of land covered with 
these plants viewed from a distance looks like an army of men in all posi- 
tions. The yucca has been called the "clown of nature." 
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high as it is long, perched on two wheels and drawn by mules„ The wheels 
are hewn from a single block of wood, and the entire vehicle has not a par- 
ticle of iron about it. 

The Indians of Mexico eat the larvae of worms and water-lizards. Their 
principal food is a cake made of Indian corn and lime-water. When they 
have anything else to eat, these cakes or tortillas serve as plates. When the 
other food is eaten the plates are eaten also. A kind of fly found along the 
marshes is pounded into a paste, boiled, and eaten. Some of the peculiar 
customs of the inhabitants of Yucatan may be described. It is the custom 
for high-bred drivers on this peninsula to light a cigar and drive very rap- 
idly when they approach a village or plantation. When the ladies salute 
one another, they raise the hand until the tip of the fingers is on a level with 
the eyes, and then flutter the fingers backward and forward. In Merida 
is a law that no house shall be painted white. The people spend much of 
their time in their hammocks. In many of the towns a bed is unknown. 
For language-lessons make comparisons and take imaginary journeys as 
usual. The Mexican War, the sacrificial stone of the Aztecs in the Natural 
Museum of Mexico, and the ruins of Yucatan are subjects of interest." The 
life of Cortez and the account of the capture of the old city of Mexico will 
furnish stories for reproduction. 

The native wooden plough of Mexico can be shown by a simple sketch. 




CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Descriptive Text, page 104. 
Note points of resemblance between this country and Mexico. Compare 
the government with that of the United States. Eead accounts of destruc- 
tive earthquakes, the gathering and preparing of India-rubber, etc. When 
considering the subject of a water communication across the continent, refer 
to how Columbus spent the last days of his existence searching for a natural 
passage, and to the different surveys that have been made for the purpose of 
constructing a ship-cafial across North America. Encourage the children 
to seek for current information in regard to the proposed Panama and Nic- 
aragua canals. Let them estimate the distance in miles that would be saved 
between certain ports by thus connecting the oceans. If you find any news- 
paper items concerning these topics, read them to the class. It is often well 
to assign a certain subject to be investigated and reported on, calling for 
reports at the next recitation. When this is done the children should be 
judiciously helped to obtain information. Compare the Isthmus of Panama 
to a barrier rather than a bridge between the continents. Show how depend- 
ent one part of the continent is upon other parts. Tell how the Panama 
railroad is one of the most costly routes known to modern civilization. It 
is said that many thousands of the workmen died while constructing it. 
Draw out the causes that led to this mortality. Eefer to the " Congress of 
the Three Americas," held in Washington City in 1889. 



WEST INDIES. 
Descriptive Text, page 104. 
The following table may be made, showing contrasts and similarities 
between these and other islands: 



East Indies, 



' Hot climate. 
Coffee. 
Spices. 
Gums. 



West Indies, 



Hot climate. 

Fruits. 

Salt. 

Cigars. 

Sugar. 



i-i-^. ilf^T' 



Azores, 



Sandwich Islands, 

{Situation in 
mid ocean. 
Warm climate. 



{Situation in 
mid ocean. 
Much trade. 
Warm climate. 



Thus describe the sugar plantations of Cuba: Imagine that you are 
traveling in Cuba, and come to great fields of something that looks in the 
distance like corn, but as you draw nearer you find that it is sugar-cane. 
The stalks are so tall that if you are on horseback they are higher than your 
head. This vast cane-field extends for miles and miles. Near by is a great 
sugar-mill in which the cane is pressed and made into sugar and molasses. 
Groups of negroes are at work cutting down the cane, and little naked chil- 
dren are asleep in the sunshine and at play near the cabins. The owner of 
the plantation lives in a large low house surrounded by orange trees. The 
greatest sugar-market in the world is on this island. Ask for its name. 
Lead the class to examine Cuba carefully and to notice its resemblance in 
form to some living animal. Ask which is the larger, Cuba or Newfound- 
land. The curiosities of vegetable and animal life on and around these islands 
are many. When the description of the sea-gardens near the Bahamas is 
given, refer to the Humming Bird Fish, that darts to and fro with a blaze 
of purple and gold. Here may also be seen bright blue and pale yellow fish 
that may be compared to gorgeous birds and butterflies darting about. The 
seaweed is also of many colors. Specimens of sea-fans and sea-feathers can 
generally be obtained at watering-places. The Coral Tree of the Bahamas 
resembles a spray of coral. The Singing Tree when stirred by the wind 
emits a soft, cooing sound. The Love Vine hangs from the trees like 
greenish-brown tresses of hair. Near the West Indies a little fish may be 
found whose skin looks like jet-black velvet of richest pile. This fish has 
three bright orange spots on each side of its head. The Cow Fish has a 
face that resembles that of a cow, and the Hog Fish has a head like that 
of a hog. '. 

A blackboard sketch of the Hog Fish will give a better idea; of this hid- 
eous creature than can be imparted by words alone. 




The White Orchid Plant of Jamaica has an odd spider-like flower, the 
centre of which bears a curious resemblance to an old man's face. 

Trinidad has many curiosities. The pitch of Pitch Lake can be 
kneaded into balls without soiling the hands. The Geographical or Pic- 
ture Tree found on this island is so called because it is said to be always 
possible to trace a map or a picture upon the surface of each leaf. The 
leaves are green, with yellow and white markings. The Vegetable Ivory 
Plant grows here. Each nut contains six or eight kernels, which when ripe 
are as hard as ivory. The Parasol Ants and Crazy Ants of this island 
are curious creatures ; the former carry portions of leaves over their heads 
like parasols ; the latter seem to be in a great hurry to go somewhere, and yet 
seem undecided where to go. 
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The parasol ants can be easily sketched after the following manner : 




When Columbus was asked by the queen in regard to the appearance of 
Dominioa, one of the Leeward Islands, he replied by crushing a sheet of 
paper in his hand, throwing it upon the table. In no other way could he 
convey an idea of its furrowed hills, mountains, ravines, and hollows. 

Among the curiosities of animal life on this island are the land-crabs, 
which live in retreats in the mountains, and regularly once a year march 
to the sea in armies to deposit their spawn. The razor-grinder beetle, 
found on this isle, is the largest known beetle in the world. It makes a 
noise exactly like that of the wheel of a knife-and-razor grinder. The 
sunset bird of this isle makes a peculiar cry one half hour before sunrise 



and one half hour before sunset. The natives think it is possessed with the 
devil. Use these interesting facts to awaken curiosity and enthusiasm, and 
do not make them essential points. Continue to gather pictures and news- 
paper items. Contra.st these tropical regions with polar countries. Compare 
the pictures of the different regions. 

Lead the class to arrange in order all North American cities having over 
50,000 inhabitants. The comparative population of the largest cities may 
be shown by horizontal lines, the city nearest home being used as a unit 
of measurement. 

Close the lessons on North America by calling attention to its most 
striking characteristics — its great lakes, large rivers, fertile lands, abundance 
of minerals, rapid growth, wealth, religious toleration, and other remarkable 
features. Notice how civilization has pushed northward, and how North 
America is doing for the northern parts of the world what Great Britain is 
doing for the southern parts. Notice that the structure of the continent 
seems to have been in no wise an accident, but to have been fashioned by 
an overruling Power for a definite purpose. Its progress has not been in- 
dependent. It has received from Europe what Europe received from Asia. 
The highest progress of the race seemed not possible until man had compassed 
the globe. The discovery of America was at a most favorable time in the 
history of the world. Had it been discovered before Christ, heathenism 
might have been established, and our land have been inhabited by nations 
similar to those of Western Asia; 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

Descriptive Text, page 107. 



Position. — Proceed in the same manner as directed for North America, 
displaying a globe, a map of the hemispheres, and an outline of the conti- 
nent. Compare this continent with North America. 

Outline. — A rude outline of the Atlantic coast of this continent with a 
few additional strokes will make a profile of not very prepossessing appear- 
ance. Kemark that South America has been called the " Land of Beauty." 




Contrast the coasts with those of North America. Show the children 
how to make lines showing their comparative lengths: 



27,700 miles. 



Coast-line of North America. 



Coast-line of South America. 



15,500 miles. 

The development of the coast-line relative to the area may be shown by 
two circles, the inner circle being one and a half inches in diameter, and 
the outer circle three inches in diameter, or the diagram may be enlarged in 
due proportion. 

This should be compared with the diagram made when the outline of 



North America was studied. An imaginary journey may be taken along 
the coast. Notice that the southern islands look as if the end of the con- 
tinent had in some way been broken to pieces. Compare the value of the 
islands near this continent with that of diose near North America. Eeview 
what has been taught about the Isthmus of Panama, and show that it is as 
closely connected with the general inter^ts of North America as with those 
of South America. For a Search Question ask, What was the former name 
of the Isthmus of Panama? 

Size. — The comparative area of South America may be shown by the 
following diagram : 



UNITED 

States 
3521,809 



North 

America 

3,3<m auTT 



South 



A number of imaginary journeys may be taken across the continent in 
several directions, in order to give the children some idea of its immense 
size. 

Surface. — Display a relief map of the continent and a sand or putty rep- 
resentation of the same ; also have ready your progressive map, globe, and a 
few pictures of the principal mountain-peaks. Compare the western plateau 
to a great wall stretched the length of the continent, and the snow-capped 
volcanoes arranged along its summit to a line of sentinels keeping guard 
over the land. Contrast the broad-spreading mountains of North America 
with the close parallel ranges of the Andes. Show how the long valleys are 
cut into short, separate basins by cross spurs joining the main range. The 
glaciers that descend to the ocean in the south should be noticed. They 
have been compared to " frozen Niagaras." 

The height of Chimborazo may be illustrated by the following com- 
parison : Place Etna on the top of Mount Washington and then pile Strom- 
boli on the top of that, and the height would still be several hundred feet 
below that of this volcano. Note that in the chain of the Andes is com- 
menced a series of volcanic mountains and islands which form a vast circle 
around the Southern Ocean called the " Circle of Fire." Compare a cross- 
section of the continent with a cross-section of North America. Have the 
children construct a diagram showing the .comparative heights of the various 
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peaks. Compare this diagram with the one made when studying about 
North America, and construct one representing the most noted peaks of both 
continents. Encourage the reading of library and other books in connection 
with the study of each topic, but be careful to see that judicious selections 
are made and the greatest possible benefit derived from the exercise. Ques- 
tion the class about what they read, and by wise counsel direct their minds 
to sources of valuable information. 

Ask how far one can travel north from the Straits of Magellan and not 
cross mountains. Show that the central region of this continent is a vast 
alluvial plain, portions of which during the rainy season become for a short 
time inland seas. Kecall all that has been taught in a lower grade about 
the Selvas. 

A description of these forests is always of interest. The tangled vegeta- 
tion, the monkeys, parrots, and the gathering of the gum from the caoutchouc 
tree, are subjects of which children never tire. The great forests of thistles 
that grow on the Pampas may be described. The following selection may 
be read or the ideas given to show how the cattle suffer during the dry 
season : " Over the burning sod of the Pampas, parched by the drought, the 
cattle slowly drag themselves. Presently one of them falls to the ground, 
to rise no more. His regular companions, those of the little section of the 
herd that always go together, group themselves about him, watching silently 
his long death-agony. When he is dead at last, still others flock around and 
fill the air with their hoarse bellowings. It is necessary to drive the cattle 
away from these strange funerals, or else they would remain there, forgetting 
their pasturage." Eefer to the Pampas as the pasture-grounds of this por- 
tion of the continent. Compare the millions of cattle that roam over these 
plains with those found on the Great Plains of North America. It will be 
interesting to explain about how the people bind one species of pampas-grass 
in bundles and sell them for one half a cent apiece to be used as fuel. Thistle- 
stalks are sometimes used for the same purpose. Make constant comparisons 
between this continent and North America, and encourage the children to 
make tables representing resemblances and differences. 

Drainage.— Review the surface structure of the continent and show how 
its slopes form its river-basins. Make use of the relief map until the chil- 
dren are able to form proper concepts without its aid. Review the drainage 
of North America by comparing it with that of South America. Descrip- 
tions of scenes along the banks of the various rivers may be read, and the 
mental pictures made more vivid by stereoscopic or other views of different 
sections of the cdntihentT ' 

State that the Amazon has no proper delta. Let the class judge how the 
island at its mouth may have been formed. Show how the alluvial matter 
is carried far into the sea by the immense volume of water. Ask the direc- 
tion of the trade wind in this region. Let the class discover that since 
this wind blows against the current, vessels have something to help them 
along each way. Co'rfipare the Cassiquiare to a canal. Ask why there are 
no extensive lake-regions in South America. Why the Amazon is likely 
to remain commercially of less value than the Mississippi. Contrast the 
mouth of the Amazon with that of the Mississippi. 

Climate. — Briefly review the general principles upon which climate 
depends. Compare South America to an immense carriage driving toward 
the sunrise, thus causing the wind to blow in the faces of the passengers on 
the front seats. 

A sketch map may be made of this continent, showing the relation of the 
winds to the land. {See Sketch top of next column.) 

By comparisons show that it is the most humid of the tropical continents. 
Make imaginary changes in the surface-structure of the continent, and let 
the class give the changes that would occur in the moisture of certain 
regions. Eefer to the climate of the valley of Quito as the most perfect in 
the world. The thermometer never rises above 70° or sinks below 45°. 
Nobody talks about the weather, for it is always pleasant. Consumption is 
unknown, yet, owing to indolence, filth, and bad food, the natives do not 
live to a great age. The atmosphere in this valley is very transparent, and 
objects far away seem to be very near. The sky at night is of the deepest 
blue, and the stars shine with great brilliancy. The constellations of both 
hemispheres may be seen, and it would be a fine place in which to locate an 
observatory. 

Productions. — An outline map may be divided by isothermal lines into 
divisions showing the region^of tropical, semi-tropical, and temperate pro- 
ductions. It is interesting to have tiny bottles of salt, coffee, sugar, nitre, 
pepper, ginger, rice, sassafras, indigo, and cacao on the table, also packages 
of cotton, specimens of foreign woods, and other South American produc- 
tions. These can be associated with the localities where they are produced, 




and the interest in the map deepened. Production cards and maps may be 
made as directed for North America. Note that one of the first things to 
attract the attention of travelers is the number of palms to be seen on the 
continent. One species 
has such large leaves 
that they are used by 
the natives for tents. 
Compare the tangled 
vegetation of the Sel- 
vas to serpents en- 
twined around the 
trees. The hanging 
parasites and vines 
may be called vegeta- 
ble cordage, and com- 
pared to the slack 
ropes dangling from 
the masts of ships. 
Tell about the extract 
of coca called cocaine 
which is so valuable 
as an anaesthetic. The 
leaves of the plant are 
chewed by the natives. 
When thus used it is 
stimulating and inju- 
rious, but not so much 
so as opium. When 
speaking of mat6 show 
that mankind seems to delight in hurtful beverages. 

Animal Life. — Lead the class to discover that the natural dividing-line 
between the fauna of North America and that of South America is not the 
Isthmus of Panama, but the high plateau of Mexico. Show wherein the 
llama is adapted to the section of the continent where it is found. In 
describing the animal, its head may be compared to that of a camel, its 
body to that of a deer, its wool to that of a sheep, and its neigh to that of a 
horse. When angry it stamps its feet and spits a saliva that burns the 
skin. It is the only domesticated native animal of South America. Recall 
what has been taught about the introduction of the horse into the New 
World. Note the alligators of the Amazon, and remark that the natives 
eat the small ones and the large ones eat the natives. The umbrella-bird 
of this continent has a crest on its head that may have suggested the idea 
of the umbrella to man. Refer to other natural umbrellas such as the 
palm tree, toadstool, etc. 

Population. — Represent the comparative populations of South America 
and North America by means of parallelograms. Trace the connection 
between the physical character of the continent and its civilization and 
centres of population. Draw out why the high valleys and the river-banks 
and sea-coasts have attracted the people, and why the grassy lowland plains 
have not become centres of population. Note that the Amazon Valley is 
the most thinly peopled 
region on the globe, ex- 
cept great deserts and the 
polar countries. Speak of 
the vast area of fertile land 
and the navigable rivers, 
and then draw out from 
the class the difficulties 
and obstacles in the way 
of extensive settlements in 
this valley. Speak of the 
enterprise of man as dis- 
played in temperate re- 
gions, and show that it is 
possible for influences out- 
side of the continent to 
come in and to develop its 
resources and to extend 
and improve its civiliza- 
tion. Note the advance steps that have been taken in this direction, and 
the bright future that seems to be opening up to this country. At the mouth 
of the river Ramis, in Peru, is a swampy delta on which the Indiana build 
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houses of turf, like haystacks in shape, surrounded by a wall. A black- 
board sketch of these will add interest to the lesson. (See preceding Sketch.) 
Industries and Routes of Travel. — Call attention to the centres of 
industry, and review what has been taught about the character of the popu- 
lation. Show that while nature has done so much for this continent, the 
great bulk of the population rely almost wholly on the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of the soil for its subsistence. Threshing is done by making horses 
and cattle gallop over the grain, and in all parts of the continent there is 
great need of more of the improvements of civilized life. Agriculture in 
many places is despised, and the people choose rather to live in poverty 
than to cultivate the soil. It will be well to contrast the primitive modes 
of mining here practised with the methods employed in the United States. 
The following incident will interest the class : About fifty years ago an In- 
dian built a fire at night against a rock in the desert of Atacama. In the 
morning the back of the fireplace proved to be of silver and worth at least 
$20,000. This led to the development of the mines in the vicinity of Cal- 
dera. This lesson will be uninteresting unless methods are employed to 
enliven the recitation. The children may be sent on imaginary journeys. 
The class may be divided into exporters and importers, and traffic be carried 
on between various ports. Object export-cards should be made, commercial 
charts constructed, the trade reports in the daily papers examined, and cur- 
rent items of news concerning the sister continent be collected. 

Folitioal Divisions. — Review previous lessons by asking. Which coun- 
tries are richest in vegetable products ? Which are best situated for river 
commerce? Which have the most productive mines? Which raise the 
most cattle? Which have the most foreign commerce? etc. Compare the 
government of the republics with that of the United States, and .show 
that the civilization of a continent depends largely upon its political life. 
Wars and internal strife prevent the people from attending to agriculture 
and the arts of civilized life. As these divisions will be considered sepa- 
rately in future lessons, but little attention should be given to details in this 
connection. 



BBAZIL. 
Descriptive Text, paere 111. 

N6te that Brazil in shape somewhat resembles a heart. Compare its size 
with that of the United States. The difficulties in the way of developing this 
country should be clearly shown and its resources noticed. The insect torments 
of Brazil may be considered. The bush-tick inflicts a sting so dreadful that 
horses and cattle sometimes die from its effects, and the traveler when. stung 
is thrown into a fever. The jigger is a creature that burrows chiefly in 
the human foot, and has to be cut out. A large hairy spider found in 
this country builds a web strong enough to catch birds. Review what has 
been taught in previous lessons about the vegetation of Brazil. Some of 
the trees bear pods more than a yard long. Tell how the monkeys throw 
down the Brazilian nuts, and thus aid the Indians in gathering them. Com- 
pare the forests of Brazil with those in the United States. The manners 
and customs of the Indians in Brazil are interesting. One tribe, living in 
the Amazon Valley, cut holes in their lips and insert quite large pieces of 
wood as ornaments. In another tribe they kill all the deformed children as 
soon as born, and in yet another, as soon as an Indian dies, they bury him 
in an earthen jar under his wigwam, which is forever vacated. The natives 
often cradle their babies in the leaves of the palm. A leaf is turned up 
around the edges, and swung by the sinews of the palm from the tree. 
The wind rocks this cradle, and if an older child is not left on guard, 
the monkeys are apt to drop cocoanuts down on the baby's head. The 
Indians along the Amazon obtain fish by shooting them with bows and 
arrows. The boys shoot small animals with blow-guns. The Indians poison 
their arrow-tips with a deadly paste. Compare Rio Janeiro with New 
York. The bay is in shape nearly like a triangle. Sugar Loaf, at its 
entrance, is a conical peak nearly twelve thousand feet high. 



material for furniture. Compare the grazing lands of Venezuela with those 
of North America. Humboldt, in alluding to the earthquake of 1812, which 
destroyed Caracas and rang its church-bells, says, " It was the hand of God, 
and not the hand of man, which rang that funeral dirge." 

Teach as little as possible of that which you feel will be forgotten and of 
no value. The following method of awakening an interest may prove use- 
ful : Read some interesting historical fact about these countries. Distribute 
sheets of paper of uniform size to the class, and ask each pupil to repro- 
duce on one side of the paper the facts you have read. Do not correct the 
papers, but pin them together, and leave them where they can be inspected 
and criticised by the school, asking each pupil to bring in criticisms on any 
points he chooses. The result will be a careful, enthusiastic search for 



GUIANA AND VENEZUELA. 

Descriptive Text, page HI. 

The low coasts of these countries may be contrasted with the western 

shores of the continent. Tell about the Tree-Dwellers or Indians, who hang 

their habitations between the trees to be out of the reach of beasts and 

floods. The fruit of the trees fiirnishes them with food, and the leaves 



COLOMBIA AND ECUADOR. 
Descriptive Text, page 112. 

Compare the physical characteristics of these divisions. Draw out 
from the pupils what makes Colombia an important division. Note that 
Colombia was formerly called New Granada. Contrast the lowlands with 
the highlands. Give a word-painting of Colon with its principal streets 
each side of the railroads, the trains running all the time and-the ships near 
the wharfs. In this city ponies are much used as beasts of burden. Parrots 
and monkeys kept as pets are to be seen on every hand. 

Remark that Colombia ranks among the first of the states in education, 
freedom of thought, literature, and scientific attainments. Show pictures of 
the volcanoes and other characteristics of Ecuador, and read descriptions of 
the earthquakes that there prevail. One writer has said that earthquakes 
are the principal productions of Ecuador. The flame of Cotopaxi often rises 
to a height of two thousand feet. Tell how the potato was found in Peru by 
the Spaniards, and taken to Europe in the sixteenth century. 



PERU AND BOLIVIA. 
Descriptive Text, page 112. 



Call attention to the desert strip on the coast of Peru, where in places are 
great crescent-shaped heaps of sand. The early history of Peru is of fas- 
cinating interest. It is said that the Inca of Peru, when captured by Piz- 
zarro,'offered as a ransom to fill the room in which he stood with gold as high 
as he could reach, but when the golden treasure was brought Pizarro had 
Atahualpa put to death by strangulation. In the valley of Yucay are cliffs 
called the " Steeps of Lamentation." These are filled with dead bodies in 
cells plastered up with mud like swallows' nests. These bodies were evi- 
dently buried by the ancient Peruvians. Among the burial-places have been 
found curious jugs of clay, which when filled with liquid and then emptied, 
emit strange noises. Near the city of Cuzco is a hill on which are the 
remains of an old Inca fortress. In front of the fortress is a curious dome- 
shaped rock with glassy grooves on its sides. Tradition says the Inca chil- 
dren used this rock as a sliding-place. The great doorways of the ruins in 
Peru are cut from a single stone. Some of them are ten feet high and three 
feet wide. These ruins are said to equal those of Egypt. The workmen 
must have had fine instruments. On one rock on the sacred island is a 
gigantic footprint which the natives say is that of the great Inca. 

A thin mist almost always rests over the harbor of Callao. This is caused 
by the moisture of the atmosphere being condensed by the cold Antarctic 
Current. Through this mist vessels in the harbor and buildings in the town 
are magnified, and look much larger than they really are. 



CHILI AND ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
Descriptive Text, pages 112 and 114. 

Note that Chili has four seasons, as we have, but in opposite order. Con- 
trast the civilization of Chili with the barbarism of Tierra del Fuego. 
The Puegians' highest idea of happiness is to gorge themselves with the 
blubber of a whale. When they find one stranded on the coast, they carry 
the blubber to their huts by cutting it into great lumps and thrusting their 
heads through holes made for the purpose. Their costume is a small piece 
of sealskin attached to the neck by means of a cord. Their houses are made 
by sticking a few branches in the ground and thatching one side with tufts 
of grass and rushes. 

When speaking of the barren region in the eastern part of Southern 
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Argentine Republic, the following incident may be related : Some years ago 
a party of men wandered to and fro in this region for a number of days 
without finding water. At length they ascended a hill in the hope of find- 
ing a lake or a river, and saw in the distance what seemed to be a fine sheet 
of water. Hastening to it, they found only a snow-white expanse of crystal- . 
ized salt. They named the eminence " Thirsty Hill." Compare the Pampas 
with the Llanos. In some parts of the Pampas butter is made by putting the 
milk into a goatskin-bag attached by a long lasso to the saddle of a native, 
who gallops his horse a long distance with the bag bumping and jumping 
along after him. The motion of the bag changes the milk into butter. 

The side-'wheel duck of Argentine Republic does not use its wings for 
flying nor its feet for paddling, but when pursued rushes through the water 
by means of its wings, which cause a mist to rise by its side and a line of 
foam to appear in its rear like that of a paddle-steamer. Call attention to 
the cities that are the channels through which flow the productions of the 
interior. 



URUGUAY AND PARAGUAY. 
Descriptive Text, page 114. 
The discovery of Paraguay by Cabot, the rule and expulsion of the Jesuits, 



and the establishment of the present republic may be made themes for oral 
instruction. Compare Uruguay with Paraguay. 

General Beview. — So shape your questions as to test the powers of the 
class and to bring their knowledge together in.a connected and related order. 
Introduce a few new points and give some additional information on the sub- 
jects noticed, in order to show that much remains to be learned and that the 
topics have been by no means exhausted as interesting themes of study. 
When reference is made to Panama or to centres of industry, state some 
facts about Panama hats. The class may not know that these hats some- 
times cost $350, and are so light, pliable, and elastic that they will wear a 
lifetime, wash like a pocket-handkerchief, will not blacken by the sun, and 
can be rolled and ill-treated in many ways and yet retain their shape. When 
reviewing climate, it will be interesting to tell about the blinding dust-storms 
that frequently occur at Buenos Ayres, causing utter darkness for flfteen or 
twenty minutes. These are caused by the pampero sweeping over the 
sandy plains behind the city. The soil of these plains is held together by 
the pampas grass. 

It is an interesting exercise to write cAtain facts on the blackboard, 
omitting here and there a word and allowing the class to complete the sen- 
tence. For example : 1. is the largest city in South America ; 2. The 

are grassy plains; 3. The principal seaports on the Atlantic coasts 



EUROPE. 

Descriptive Text, page, 115. 



Europe and the northern rim of Africa were called by the ancients the 
" Land of the Evening." Europe has been compared by Carl Ritter to an 
" organized body well furnished with limbs ;'' he also calls it the " face of 
the Old World, out of which the soul of humanity can look more clearly 
into the great and promising future." Other geographers have compared it 
to a crowned virgin, Spain being the head, France the heart, England and 
Italy the hands holding the sceptre, and Russia the lower part of the body 
draped by the folds of the robe. 

Coast-line. — Show the advantage of Europe's long, broken coast-line, 
and ask if the division had been more extended and the continent broken 
into islands, whether the advantage would have- been greater. Draw out that 
the development of the coast-line is superior to that of Africa and South 
America together. A circle one inch in diameter will represent the solid 
land-area, while one two inches in diameter will represent the existing 
coast-line. NotQ that every one of Europe's peninsulas differs from every 
other in shape, and thus each has a distinct individuality of its own. 
Europe may be compared to a hand of which the peninsulas are the fingers. 
Europe has the smallest extent of shore-line in the Arctic regions of any 
of the northern continents. Contrast the articulation and position of the 
adjacent islands of Europe with those of North America. Notice the kin- 
ship between the northern regions of America and those of Europe. 

When indicating the various ' projections and indentations, an imaginary 
journey may be taken. The following facts may be of use in adding interest 
to the trip : A peculiar feature of the Lofoden Islands is the piles of cod- 
fish, stacked up like haycocks, along the shores. The high cliffs of Norway 




The Bock of Gibraltar, 

• 

and its openings in the land called fiords are interesting points. The water 
in these curious river-gulfs is deep and clear, and often extends into the land 
two hundred or more miles. There is a legend that an immense sea-serpent 
haunts the coast of Norway. The ridges of low-lying rocks may have given 



rise to the story, for when the sea beats over them at night they might be 
easily mistaken for a huge serpent. The "white sand-hills on the shores 
of the Netherlands, Scotland, and FranSe present a beautiful appearance 
glistening in the sun. The Water often breaks over the hills, sweeps away 
villages, and makes many changes in the surface-structure of the land. The 
quicksands along these shores are treacherous. The Rook of Gibraltar 
may be compared to a crouching lion guarding the entrance to the sea. 
This rock can be easily sketched. 

To the imagination of the ancient Greeks and Romans the Pillars of Her- 
cules stood at the entrance of a mysterious sea where were the Fortunate 
Islands — ^the Elysium of departed spirits. Explain the expression " Pillars 
of Hercules." 

Show that the Mediterranean Sea has had a greater influence on the march 
of civilization than have the oceans. It has united continents and facili- 
tated intercourse. Plato says : " Like frogs around a swamp, so have we 
settled down on the shores of this sea." It may be called the cradle of 
European commerce. State that for a time it ceased to be the great ocean 
highway. Ask, Why ? The opening of the Suez Canal revived commerce, 
and the Mediterranean is now the highway between Western Europe, India, 
and Australia. The Mediterranean is the property of the world, and no 
longer holds the monopoly of commerce. 

Ask why the water of the Mediterranean is warmer than that of the 
Atlantic. Call out the fact that its position, sheltered by mountains on the 
north and open to hot winds ' from Africa, favors evaporation, and that this 
causes it to lose more water than the rivers supply, which may account for 
its saltness and for the current through the Straits of Gibraltar from the 
Atlantic. 

The Germans call the Baltic Sea the East Sea. Contrast this sea 
with the Mediterranean. Note that large rivers give the Baltic Sea more 
water than it can evaporate; hence there is a strong current out of its 
straits and it is less salt than the ocean. It has no protection from the cold 
winds of the north. It has no appreciable tides, although its waters some- 
times flood its shores. The Sea of Azof is a shallow sea. The reason for 
this may be drawn out by stating that the Don River brings down quantities 
of sand. Show that the seas in the north are generally shallow. Some in- 
teresting fact may be associated with each peninsula and cape located. For 
search-questions ask, What is the Levant? Why was the southern part 
of Greece named Morea? The southern part of Greece was called Morea 
(" mulberry tree ") from its resemblance to a mulberry-leaf. It will be inter- 
esting to read to the class Byron's poem about Greece. 

Surface.— Contrast the general arrangement of the plains and mountains 
with those in North America. It has been estimated that if the whole mat- 
ter of the Alps could be shoveled out over Europe, it would raise the level 
of the continent twenty feet. Compare these mountains to the broken, 
frozen waves of the mighty sea. They consist of a vast number of peaks 
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and ranges scattered about in the wildest confusion. The "Hymn to 
Mont Blanc," by Coleridge, i^ a good poem to read to the class. Eemark 
that as all roads are said to lead Jto Rome, so all the mountain -ranges of 
Europe, generally speaking, may be said to lead toward Mont Blanc. Recall 
the previous lessons about the avalanches and glaciers of the Alps. Tell 
about the beautiful sunsets in this region, when the summit of Mont Blanc 
appears like burning coals and then assumes all the colors of the rainbow. 
There is a tradition that Noah's ark passed over Mount Elbruz and made 
the cleft to be seen on its summit. Recall what has been taught in a 
previous grade about the Spectre of the Brocken. The Hartz Mountains 
are seas of rocks, in the midst of which the simple country-people think 
the witches hold revel. 

Draw out what the class know about Vesuvius and Pompeii. Tell a few 
interesting facts about the " Dead City." State that no one is allowed to 
enter its gates without permission. In one of the kitchens was found a fowl 
on a skUlet all ready to be roasted ; a stew-pan near by contained a small 
pig ready for the oven. In one shop pieces of sculptured marble were found, 
with the artist's tools lying around ; in another jars of medicine were found. 
In the museum at Naples are many articles taken from the city, among 
which are figs, olives, nuts, cheese, eggs, stoves, curling-irons, and gridirons, 
all eighteen hundred or more years old. Note the forest-region of the con- 
tinent, and show pictures representing some of its grand and beautiful 
scenery. 

Drainage. — Review the surface-structure of the continent. Show how the 
Alps help maintain the regular flow of the rivers in High Europe. The gla- 
ciers descend to the valleys and melt duriilg the summer, just at the time 
when the rivers are low from evaporation and lack of rain ; thus a balance is 
maintained in the economy of the rivers. . Lead the class to see why the 
rivers of Spain are of but little use for navigation. The Don is shallow and 
flows into a shallow sea. The Dnieper and Dniester have rapids, and the 
Danube has obstructions in the way of its navigation. Note that the rivers too 
shallow for navigation are, as a general thing, made to do good service in 
irrigating the land. The river Po tad some of the Spanish rivers are thus 
made to water their respective countries. The channel of the river Po along 
its lower course is banked by levees. The surface of the river in places is as 
high as the tops of the houses. Ask why there is much new land at the mouth 
of this river. The people have thoughtlessly cut down much of the timber 
on the Alps and Apennines above the river. Ask what effect this doubtless 
has had on the inundations of the river. 

The Rhine is a river of legends, stories, tragedies, and songs. A journey 
down its banks is like passing through Wonderland. It is associated with 
the greatest events in the history of Europe. Its forests and castles are the 
fairy-lands of old. Victor Hugo says, 
" The Rhine has the chief qualities of all 
other noted rivers. It is rapid like the 
Rhone, broad like the Loire, encased 
like the Meuse, serpentine like the Seine, 
limpid and green like the Somme, his- 
torical like the Tiber, royal like the 
Danube, mysterious like the Nile, spangled 
with gold like an American riVer, and like 
an Asiatic river abounding with phantoms 
and fables." Much has been written about 
the songs of the Rhine. Why singing is 
associated with this river is because the 
Germans love music, and are taught to 
read it when very young. The poorest 
children are taught to sing, so as a nation 
they are singers. They are a ballad-loving 
people. To them music is a language. All 
trades and occupations have their own 
songs. It is natural for this people when 
sailing on their own beautiful river to sing 
their own beautiful songs. Mouse Tower, 
on an island in this river, is celebrated as 

the retreat of Bishop Hatto, who, as the legend says, sought to escape irom 
the rats, but they swam the stream, and, entering his stronghold, " whetted 
their teeth against the stones, and then they picked the bishop's bones." The 
whole of Southey's poem may be read to the class. 

The Danube is not so blue as one might suppose from the descriptions of 
fefavelers. 

On an island in the river Seine is a small building called the Saiute 



Qhapelle or Holy Chapel. This church is perhaps the most beautiful of 
the kind in the world. The walls of the upper story are almost entirely of 
exquisitely colored glass, and the light shining through makes a perfect sea 
Of glory. 

It will be interesting to tell about the " trembling forest " along the upper 
course of the Volga. The marshy country is there bordered by forests which 
the least footfall will shake. The Germans call the Rhine " Father Rhine." 
For a search question ask. Where is the river Y ? See that constant com- 
parisons are made with American rivers, diagrams constructed, descriptions 
written, and much more learned than is called for by the text-book. 

Climate. — The continent may be divided into three climate-zones. Con- 
trast each with corresponding regions of North America. Recall the cen- 
tral position of Europe in regard to the water-mass, its comparative small 
size, and articulated shores, sloping from central highlands, thus opening the 
continent to moist oceanic influences. Refer to the vapor-charged atmo- 
sphere that envelops Europe as far as Central Russia. R6clus says that 
north and west of Iceland there is a tract where the waters are wrapped in 
fog on an average Of eight hours a day, and so dense that one end of a 
vessel is invisible from the other. Low Europe is dry, with cold winters and 
hot summers. Note that in no other continent do the isothermal lines sweep 
so far northward. The climate of North America can be reviewed by con- 
trasting and comparing it with that of Europe. Show that if Europe was 
situated east of Asia, it would be only a frozen peninsula. 

Productions. — This continent may be divided into four zones — viz. : a 
northern zone, that of barley, fir and birch trees; then the region of oak, 
beech, and rye ; then wheat, grapes, and chestnuts ; and lastly olives, ever- 
greens, and oranges. The southern zone has been called the "evergreen 
zone." Refer to the introduction of wheat, rice, and fruit from Asia to 
Europe, of the potato from South America, Indian corn from North 
America, and the mulberry-plant from Asia. Show how each continent 
thus gives of its wealth to others. 

; Extensive copper-mines have been worked for a long time in Finland. 
Most of the work of mining has to be done underground, aqd the workmen 
in deep mines suffer much from heat ; consequently it is apparent that mines 
can be worked as profitably in these high latitudes as in our own country. 
Show that the search after platina disclosed the most guarded recesses of the 
Ural Mountains. Refer to the old proverb : " As unprofitable as carrying 
coals to Newcastle." For six hundred years men have been carrying coals 
from there, and yet the supply is not exhausted. As one nears the mines he 
hears terrible groanings, wailings, creakings, whistlings, and rumblings — 
most unearthly sounds caused by the machinery and engines. The miners 
are whirled down deep shafts, and baskets of coal whirled up which empty 
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themselves into wagons which run along tracks to the water, where they are 
seized by huge iron arms and held over vessels below. The bottoms of the 
wagons fall out, and the coals are deposited in the holds of the vessels, while 
the wagons glide back to the mines, all without any apparent help from man. 
The lasting value of this lesson will depend more upon the charts construct- 
ed, the comparisons made, the tables formed, and the supplementary matter 
read, than upon the fapts leaniec! ftom the texVbpok, Illvwtrate the lessoa 
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with objects as far as possible. Diagrams showing the relative annual value 
of certain productions in various countries may be constructed, as, for 
example, the annual production of coal in tons. (See preceding Sketch.) 

Animal Life. — This lesson may be made very interesting by recalling 
what has been taught in previous lessons, and giving new points of interest. 
Notice what animals must live in the north, and what among the mountains, 
and what in the plains. Show the belts of animal life on the map of the 
world, and be sure that the habitats of the chief commercial animals are 
fixed in the mind. The following topics will be of interest : The St. Ber- 
nard dogs, the storks of Holland, the merino sheep of Spain, the sacred 
pigeons of Constantinople, the legionary ants of Southern Europe, the 
tunny-fish of the Mediterranean, which pass in immense numbers through the 
Strait of Gibraltar in the spring, thence through the Mediterranean and the 
Black Sea, returning in the autumn to the Atlantic, making a journey of 
fifty- six hundred miles. 

Population and Centres of Industry. — Compare the nations of 
Europe to great hives of bees sending out swarms to all parts of the earth. 
Show that each distinct physical region in general has a distinct nationality. 
In Low Europe the people, as a general thing, are one in race and nation- 
ality, while in High Europe the mountains and seas have served as barriers, 
keeping nations apart and helping them to retain their individuality. Note 
that the ethnographical character of the population of Europe has had great 
weight in giving it influence and civilization. If the surface of Europe had 
been such as to have merged the people into one nation, its history would 
have been fax diflferent. Show that at the beginning of this century there was 
but little international comgiunication or commercial enterprise, for nations 
lived by themselves. Speak of the improvements in means of travel, the 
reduction of postage, the laying of oceanic cables, and the opening of foreign 
ports to trade. 

Note that the great manufacturing centres of Europe are situated near 
the coal-fields. While there is plenty of iron in Sweden and Spain, there is 
but little coal, hence but few manufactures. Notice that cotton goods rank 
first among the manufactures, and that the value of cotton in America fixes 
that of woven goods, and even of bread, to a great extent, in Europe. 
Where there are many civilized nations there are many occupations. Com- 
pare the people of Europe, North America, and South America in respect to 
their industries. The consumption and production of cotton in various 
countries may be indicated by diagrams. 



highway for all nations. Show how modern commerce has cheapened the 
cost of food. It would not do for home-producers to ask more for their 
goods than importers ask for theirs. Even perishable articles, such as eggs, 
are sent from Denmark to New York City to compete with American 
productions. Considerable time should be spent on this lesson. Teach the 
class to use the tables in the Appendix for reference and comparison. Do 
not burden their minds with a mass of facts, but teach them to compare one 
continent and country with another in reference to exports and imports. 
Take the morning papers to school and read the trade and commercial re- 
ports. Note that text-books do not agree in regard to the productions, 
exports, and imports of various countries. The exports according to value 
should be considered rather than the articles peculiar to each country. 
Search with your pupils for the highest and mOst recent authorities on all 
subjects. Have your eyes and ears open to note all the varying phases of 
international competition, and be ever ready to expand and supplement the 
meagre statements of the text-books. Notice the fiags under which the 
exports of various countries are carried. 

Political Divisions. — Note the number of distinct nations in Europe 
compared with the number in North America. The comparative areas of 
the various countries may be shown by preparing an outline of the United 
States and allowing the class to indicate on it European countries of about 
the same size as certain of the States ; for example, the word " England " 
may be written over the State of New York, thus showing that the area of 
the one is about the same as that of the other. The ever-changing character 
of the political boundaries of Europe should be noticed. Show how in 
a short space of time revolutions might occur that would call for an entire 
reconstruction of the map. The causes of the political divisions must be 
traced in history, and will be noticed in future lessons. Note that the 
boundaries mark the limits of peoples and languages as well as of govern- 
ments. Have the pupils arrange the political divisions of Europe in the 
order of their areas, in the order of their population, and in the order of 
their importance. 

General Review. — A valuable review map-exercise is to print columns 
of geographical names in promiscuous order on the blackboard, not indicating 
whether they are political or physical divisions ; then call on the pupils in- 
dividually to recite from the list or to point out the places on a map or to 
indicate them on a progressive map outline. Two pupils may stand at the 
map ; one name a place and the other locate it, or one ask a question and the 
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Trade and Routes of Travel. — Trace first the great natural water- 
courses, then show their canal connections ; thus, goods are taken from the 
Seine to the Ehone and then to the Mediterranean. Canals connect the 
Volga River with the White, North, and Baltic seas, etc. Note that the 
sources of many of the rivers are near together, thus making lines of com- 
munication across- the continent. Ask why the Volga does not serve as a 
means of commerce with the outer world. Note the railroad lines, and lead 
the class to observe that the whistle of the locomotive is heard within the 
Arctic Circle, in Northern Sweden. In Bussia the railroads, as a general 
thing, seem to avoid the towns. As an example of autocratic power tell how 
the czar of Russia laid his ruler on the map between Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg, and said, "Make the railroad run along this line;" and it was thus 
built, although through a wilderness. Note the distance between the trading 
towns in Russia, and let the class conclude why commercial fairs are often 
held. Show the great commercial advantages possessed by Great Britain 
over the continental countries. Note the value of the Mediterranean Sea 
as an avenue of trade, not for one continent alone, but as a great commercial 



other answer it. One pupil may stand at the map, and individual pupils ask 
the questions as called upon by the teacher. Take imaginary journeys from 
New York to difierent parts of Europe. 

Connect the past with the present and, if possible, contrast a map of 
Europe at an early epoch with the map as it exists to-day. The relation of 
a few topographical names to history and geography may be shown. Thus 
the Celtic word " dun," meaning /or<, may be seen in the words London, Dun- 
dee, Dunbar, etc. The duns formed centres around which towns have grown. 

Descriptions of and allusions to the principal European rivers may be 
found in standard works of poetry and prose. The pupils may be encouraged 
to collect material of this kind for essays. 

Do not neglect to compare the area of the principal river-basins. Show 
that the river-valleys formed natural highways by which the primitive inhab- 
itants of Europe made their way irom one part of the continent to another. 

Strive above all things to awaken a hearty sympathy in the minds and 
hearts of your pupils. Carry their minds along with your mind in an 
earnest search after knowledge. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

Descriptive Text, page 118. 



Compare the extent of this empire with that'of the other large empires 
of the world. Compare the area of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland with that of Texas. The commerce of the British empire 
is greater than the united trade of France, Germany, and the United States. 
Call particular attention to the favorable position of the British Isles and to 
the natural features that have made them the nucleus of a great nation. 

Contrast the northern division of Great Britain with the southern division. 
Compare its physical features with those of Scandinavia. Note that the 
mineral wealth of Great Britain made it, after the voyage of Vasco de Gama, 
the centre of commercial distribution for all Europe and the world's market 
for raw material. Refer to the feudal system of ancient times. Note that 
a large part of the United Kingdom is now owned by landlords. Some 
estates stretch across the entire island. Mark the track of the Anglo-Saxon 
in the names Hamburg, Strasburg, Canterbury, and Edinburgh. 



ENGLAND. 



Bescriptive Text, page 118. 

Tell how the white appearance of the chalky clifiFs of England gave that 
island the name of Albion ("white") in ancient times. Remark that Eng- 
land is a country of chalk, marl, and clay, and not of granite. England has 
been called the " Mistress of the Sea." Ask why. When describing the 
coasts of England, speak of the Longstone Lighthouse, which is oflf the coast 
of Northumberland, near the Fame Islands. Ask if any pupil can relate the 
story of Grace Darling. 

Bddystone Lighthouse is situated on Eddystone rocks in the English 
Channel. It is a circular tower, having a fixed light. It was built by Mr. 
Smeaton on the model of an oak tree. Previous to this Mr. Winstanley 
built a lighthouse on these rocks, and expressed the wish that he might be 
in it during the hardest storm that could blow. The lighthouse was washed 
away with its architect. 

Tell how the Phcenicians came to England for their tin before the Romans 
came. It is said that they used it in the manufacture of their Tyrian purple. 
Any adulteration would have been fatal to their trade, so if they caught a 
man selling poor tin to them, they would melt a portion and pour it down his 
throat. The reason for the falling away of the tin trade of England, which 
at one time was the greatest in the world, may be traced to the discovery of 
that mineral in other places. 

Compare London to a laboring man in his working clothes. Contrast it 
with Paris, which may be compared to a lady dressed in silks and jewels. 
London is vast, while Paris is splendid. The marshes of north-western 
Europe give rise to extra quantities of moisture about the shores of the 
North Sea. Rain or fog is the usual state of the weather. Between the fog 
and smoke of her manufactories London has but a small share of sunshine. 
The appearance of London when dimmed with fog and smoke has been thus 
described : 

" No sky, no earthly view. 
No distance looking blue. 
No road, no street, — 
No other side the -way." 

Ask in what respect the Thames is a greater river than the Amazon. It 
is said that Brunei got his idea of a machine for tunneling from the teredo, 
a worm that attacks the timber of ships in tropical harbors, and acts like an 
auger endowed with life, going in the direction of the grain. Brunei made 
a machine like a gigantic worm with windows in front, and each window was 
occupied by a man, who removed the earth before him, and thus made way 
for the machine to be pushed forward. 

The Tower of London is an irregular collection of buildings, and was 
at one time a powerful fortress and prison. It is now a government store- 
house and armory. In the centre of all is a lofty building called the White 
Tower. Here Edward V. and his brother were smothered by order of 
Richard III., and many other murders committed. 

It has been said that the difference between St. Peter's and St. Paul's is 
about as striking as that between a common country church and a modern 
Episcopalian structure. This difference is chiefly inside. The outside of 
St. Paul's is more beautiftil than that of St. Peter's. St. Paul's covers three 

acres of ground. 
Windsor Castle, in Windsor, is the favorite country residence of the 



British sovereigns. The first castle on the present site was built by William 
the Conqueror. Other kings have made additions and strengthened its fort- 
ifications. The external portions which most impress the beholder are the 
Round Tower, St. George's Chapel, and Queen Elizabeth's Terrace. In 
the interior are courts, armories, dungeons, and curious relics. 

Near Windsor Castle is the home of Gray and the churchyard from 
which all the scenes of his great Elegy may be traced. No monument has 
as yet been raised over his tomb, but his poem is a monument that will 
endure. 

Remark that the region about Manchester might appropriately be col- 
ored black on the maps to represent its coal districts. 

Compare the cities and scenery of England with those of the United 
States. Weave into stories the simplest points of English history. Note 
that commercial relations brought on the opium war between England and 
China. Among other interesting subjects for oral work may be mentioned 
the great docks of London, Madame Tussaud's Wax-work ShoWj Hyde 
Park, Temple Bar, Stonehenge, and the Goodwin Sands. 



WALES. 



Descriptive Text, page 119. 
Wales may be compared with England. Notice that its mountainous 
surface has given its people a distinctive character. The women, as a gen-- 
eral thing, wear high peaked hats and red cloaks. Many years ago some 
French soldiers came to fight the English. As they approached the shore 
of Wales, they saw what appeared to be a large number of redcoats, and beat 
a hasty retreat. The supposed soldiers were a lot of old women. The Welsh 
long declared that they would own allegiance to no prince born outside of 
Wales, and Edward I. had told them he would appoint a person born in 
their own country who could not speak a word of English. When they 
assembled at the castle he held up his infant son and said, " This is your 
man." Ever since that the eldest son of England's sovereign has been 
called the Prince of Wales. 



SCOTLAND. 



Descriptive Text, page 119. 

Notice that the general direction of the mountain-ranges and the rocks, 
scored in parallel lines, makes Scotland almost look as if its surface had been 
carded like the fleece of a sheep. Notice that the Highlands of Scotland for 
a long time sheltered a free people, after the Lowlands had passed under the 
yoke. 

Ask if any one can tell who wrote the familiar song, " Ye banks and braes 
o' bonnie Doon." Ask what physical features of Scotland have tended to 
make the people brave, industrious, and hardy. Ask why the people have 
been slow to learn the arts of civilization. Contrast the eastern coast with 
the western shores. Tell about the beautiful tints of the heather that grows 
upon the moors, and describe the wild beauty of the mountain-scenery. 
Allow the class to designate the portion of the country best fitted for trade 
and for the home of a large population. Ask why the climate of Scotland 
is colder than that of England, yet milder than portions of Russia that are 
in the same latitude. Landseer, the famous animal-painter, has made a cel- 
ebrated picture of a Highlander taking leave of his family to conduct a 
drove of cattle into England. He is represented as standing among the 
cattle holding his little son, while his wife is preparing things for his jour- 
ney. Among the many subjects of interest in connection with this country 
are the following : The disaster of the old Tay Bridge, which has been described 
in verse by Carleton, the new Tay Bridge, the Big Firth Bridge, Bell Rock 
Lighthouse, Ayre, the birthplace of Robert Burns, Flodden Field, Bird- 
catching on the islands, and Abbotsford, the home of Sir Walter Scott. The 
" Lady of the Lake " could be profitably read and studied here. Of Dundee 
it has been said that 

" It abounds so in smells that a stranger supposes 
The people are very deficient in noses." 

It was on the bleaching-green of Glasgow that James Watt was walking one 
afternoon when the idea he had been trying ' for months to find flashed into 
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his head. He went home to work upon his model of a toy engine, and in a 
short time was successful. The first ^teamer ever used in European waters 
was launched upon the Clyde, just five years after Fulton's " Clermont" was 
completed. The story of perseverance, as told in connection with Eobert 

Bruce, may be related. 

IRELAND. 
Descriptive Text, page 120. 

Call attention to the arrangement of the highlands of Ireland, and draw 
out why there are so many bogs in this country. Ask why the lakes are not 
so beautiful as those of Scotland. ■ Notice that this island is exposed to the 
full violence of the Atlantic waves, and receives the full burden of moisture 
from the westerly winds. The surface of Ireland may be compared to that 
of a large shallow dish, the mountains and hills along the coast forming 
the rim. Giant's Causeiway and Pingal's Oave may be described. 
Draw out why large navigable rivers are not numerous. Ireland was called 
Hibernia by the Komans. Ireland's oldest relic of the past is a heap of 
mounds, surmounted by a single upright stone on a high hill in the county 
of Meath. Twenty-seven hundred years ago the Irish princes used to meet 
upon this hill in the great Hall of Tara, that stood above these mounds. 
Here they elected their king and crowned him upon a stone which, tradition 
says, used to roar during the ceremony. They then gathered in the great 
hall to make the laws. Tradition says the place was cursed by a saint who 
was displeased with the king. 

The blackboard sketch on this page will give an idea of the round towers 
of Ireland. 

Other subjects of interest are the Lakes of Killarney, the famines of 
Ireland, St. Patrick, and Dunluce Castle. Goldsmith, Thomas Moore, and 
Wellington were Irishmen of note. 

Review. — It will be interesting to appoint a committee to bring to the 
class at a given time a certain number of new and interesting facts about 
one or more of the countries of Europe. If the children have no facilities 
for gathering information, take some of your own books to school, and leave 
them where they can be examined. Ask some pupil to write on the board in 
a column all the names of large European cities about which he has studied. 
Ask other pupils to write after each name the location of the city and other 
facts of interest. Exercises like the following may be used to vary the work : 
Let one pupil describe some city, and the others tell its name from the de- 
scription. Let one pupil think of some city, and the others ascertain its 
name by questioning as follows : Is it in the northern, southern, eastern, or 




western part of Europe? Ans. — Southern. Is it a seaport or an inland 
city ? Ans. — A seaport. Is it a large city or a small one ? Ans. — A small 
city. Is it Malaga ? Ans. — No. Was a battle ever fought there ? Ans.— 
Yes. Is it Sebastopol ? Ans. — Yes. Let one pupil describe some river, and 
the others give its name. Let one pupil name some city situated on a river, 
and the others tell the name of the river. Let the teacher take an imaginary 
voyage, exchanging products at various ports, the pupils to name the ports. 



GERMAN EMPIRE AND WESTERN EUROPE. 



Descriptive Text, page 122. 



GERMANY. 
Descriptive Text, page 122. 



Germany is a land of stories, legends, and romances. Its forests are 
famous for witches and goblins, and its rivers for ghost-haunted castles. It 
is also a land of soldiers, workmen, musicians, and scholars. Becall what 
has been taught about the mountains of Germany. 

The peasants say that on certain days all the evil spirits hold festival on 
the top of Mount Brocken, and that the mortal bold enough to ascend to 
its summit is sure to see his own ghost appear before him. The peasants are 
so superstitious that some of them will not venture out after dark at certain 
seasons of the year. Every strange appearance in rock or hill is supposed to 
be the work of some unearthly creature. The famous Black Forest is com- 
prised within the lines of an isosceles triangle. The Elbe River forms the 
letter S in the valley. Bingen on the Rhine would have attracted but 
little attention had it not been for Mrs. Norton's poem, " Bingen on the 
Ehine." 

Prussia is a land of muskets and armed men. Every third man in the 
capital is a soldier off duty. Everything and everybody in Prussia has a 
military air. The little boys in the primary schools carry their dinners and 
books in knapsacks. This military training gives the people physical 
culture. 

Compare Berlin with St. J'etersburg. Each city is situated on level 
ground and has wide, regularly arranged, but poorly paved streets. Ber- 
lin is on a small, filthy stream ; St. Petersburg is on a large, noble river. 

There is a story that Frederick the Great, when an old man, would often 
appear on the streets of Berlin Wednesday afternoons, when the children were 



having holiday, and in sport would flourish his cane and shout, " Shoo ! hurry 
into school !" and the children would shout in great glee, " Oh, the king of 
Prussia don't know that there is no school on Wednesdays." Ask why Ber- 
lin should be a lively city, and suggest that the river on which it is situated 
will answer the conundrum. Hamelin Town will suggest the story of the 
Pied Piper. 

Near Eatisbon, the former capital of Bavaria, stands the Walhalla or 
German Temple of Fame. The exterior is a close imitation of the Par- 
thenon and is constructed of gray marble. The interior is richly decorated, 
and contains busts of celebrated Germans whom the king deemed worthy of 
a place in his Temple of Fame. The pavement is so beautiful that visitors 
are required to slip felt slippers over their boots to preserve its perfect 
polish. Among other subjects of interest is the wonderful Strasburg Clock, 
the Church of St. Ursula, and the New Palace of Potsdam, in which is a 
room made entirely of shells and rich minerals. 

A few facts in the history of Germany may be given. Show how our 
names of the days of the week originated from the names of the gods of the 
ancient Germans. Tell how the German rulers in trying to gain the Eoman 
Empire lost the opportunity of uniting the German people as one. It has 
taken this nation long to learn the lesson that in unity is strength. 



AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
Descriptive Text, page 123. 
The word Austria signifies " Eastern State." The word originally had 
reference to the provinces of Upper and Lower Austria when they formed 
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the eastern part of Charlemagne's dominion. The plains of Hungary are 
called the '■' Granaries of Europe." The cave in the Julian Alps is used by 
excursionists as a grand dance-hall. The music, torches, and strange echoes 
combine to make a scene weird and grand. 

Lake Cirknitzer is a curiosity. During part of the year fishing is car- 
ried on in it, and during the rest of the year the lake-bed is cultivated, for 
the water has disappeared through an opening in the bottom. 

The salt-mines of Wieliozka consist of several tiers of excavations 
forming a series of cities one above another. The horses that are kept 
below soon become blind. A large body of water in these mines is called 
the Infernal Lake. 

Vienna is famous as a city of pleasure. Its gayety has been proverbial. 
Among the manufactures of this city are meerschaum pipes. Ask, What is 
meerschaum ? It will be interesting to refer to Louis Kossuth, the Hun- 
garian patriot. 



PRANCE. 
Descriptive Text, page 124. 

Notice how France is protected naturally from invasion by other nations. 
Call attention to the physical features that fit it for the home of a great 
nation. Show that the Atlantic coasts are exposed to the influences of the 
warm south and west winds blowing over the Gulf Stream. When describing 
the surface tell about the landes in the south-western part. The shepherds 
of the landes walk on stilts a yard or more high, and carry a pole-like seat, 
on which they sit and knit when watching their flocks. These men dress in 
sheepskins, stnd at a distance look almost like sheep walking on their hind 
legs. Trees are being planted, canals dug, and portions of the landes being 
reclaimed. 

Becall what has been taught about Mont Blanc. Far up on its side, 
surrounded by an icy desert, is a little oasis of grass and flowers, called by 
travelers the " Garden of Delight." 

Refer to the barrier of mountains between France and Italy. Tell how 
Mt. Cenis Tunnel was commenced in 1857. For ten years the workmen 
were approaching each other from either end. On Christmas morning they 
exchanged greetings through the rock, and soon after met. The machine for 
boring is wonderful. It can give three hundred. and forty strokes a minute. 
It is worked by compressed air. It has a rotary motion, as well as one back 
and forth. The machine is a narrow cylinder fixed in a square frame con- 
nected with a few pipes. Eight or more of these cylinders were kept work- 
ing at once. The parts had to be oiled constantly. When speaking of the 
rivers of France, refer to Longfellow's poem about the river Rhone. The 
Seine River winds and doubles so that it measures seven miles within the 
city of Paris. One of its bridges is made from the stones taken from the 
Bastile after its destruction. Ask the pupils to find out what they can about 
the Bastile. Tell about the mysterious man in the iron mask who was 
imprisoned in the Bastile. He was brought there in a litter from some other 
prison, was never allowed to speak to any one, and always wore a black mask 
fastened with steel springs. When he died everything he wore was burned. 
No one knows who he was. 

Note that the Gulf of Lions, or, more correctly, Lion's Gulf, was so 
called because of the violent agitation of the waters, resembling the roaring 
of a lion. The children will be interested in learning the meaning of names, 
especially if there is any incident connected with them. 

Refer to the systems of boulevards which girdle the city of Paris ; the 
Champs i^lys^es, its public park ; the Hdtel des Invalides, its hospital for 
infirm soldiers; and especially the Cathedral of Notre Dame, one of the 
oldest churches in Europe. 

The Louvre is said to have derived its name from the fact that wolves 
formerly abounded in the forests along the river-bank. This building was 
once a royal palace. The window is pointed out from which Charles IX. shot 
at the'people below at the " Massacre of St. Bartholomew." Assign that event 
as a subject of investigation. In the Louvre is the celebrated statue called 
the Venus of Milo. The history of this statue is of interest. Marseilles 
gave its name to a hymn that has become famous. Ask if any pupil can 
give a few of the words of that hymn. When considering the history of 
France, Charlemagne, Napoleon, and Joan of Arc are individuals to be 
noticed. j3all attention to the fact that since France has been a republic 
more attention has been paid to education than formerly. Refer to the 
Exposition of 1889, the Eiffel Tower, and the present condition of France as 
a nation. Ask if any one can name the ruler of France. Compare France 
with the United States. 



SWITZERLAND. 
Descriptive Text, page 124. 

Switzerland was named after Schwytz, one of the least of its cantons. 
Note that the position of the country is favorable, being in the centre of 
Europe. Its configuration gives it a great variety of climate. In proportion 
to its area Switzerland has more rain than any other country in Europe; 
hence its streams are many. Its lakes and glaciers are great reservoirs of 
water. The mountains and valleys break up the winds and cause them to 
bfow with great irregularity. Switzerland has been compared to a town, 
the mountains representing the houses and the valleys the streets. The 
"Valley of Fountains" is the most beautiful vale in Switzerland. Its sides 
are lined with tiny streams that hang like long tassels of silver down the 
face of the crags. There is a little village in the valley. The sun in winter 
is seen only a short time because of the surrounding mountains. 

Speak of the contrasts to be seen in this country — the bright verdure, 
glittering ice and snow, rugged roads, beautiful flowers, and dark forests 
appearing in close proximity. Speak of the sublime scenery along the 
St. Gothard Pass. Show that before the building of railroads it was a 
journey of weeks to travel around the higher Alps into Italy from Switzer- 
land. Note the advantages of the St. Gothard Tunnel. 

Berne received its name from this circumstance: A certain nobleman, 
while on a hunting excursion, came to the place where the city now stands, 
and, pleased with the place, said he would there establish a town and give 
to it the name of the first creature he should kill that day. It chanced not 
long after that his dogs started a bear, which he killed with his lance. 
True to his promise, he founded Berne, and a monument in the city per- 
petuates the name and the memory of its founder, while the bear has be- 
come the emblem of the place. This city is noted for its music-boxes. 
Chairs are manufactured here which make music when one sits in them. 
Among subjects of interest for language-lessons are the following: St. 
Bernard Pass, Lake Lucerne, William Tell, the great roads over the Alps, 
the avalanches, and the glaciers. Ask what physical features of this country 
are calculated to make the people strong, bold, and brave. 



THE NETHERLANDS. 



Descriptive Text, page 125. 

According to an old-time author, Zuyder Zee was so named because a 
Dutchman, while crossing with a load of cider, was overtaken by a storm 
and had to throw his cargo overboard. He cried out, " The zuyder's in the 
zee." Show how this region has been snatched from the sea piece by piece. 
The early barbarous inhabitants built their huts on stakes or on sand-hills. 
The canals sometimes become stopped up with ice; then the people fire 
cannon at the huge masses until they give way. A Dutchman once said, 
" I think we are the only nation which fights its rivers with cannon." Efforts! 
are being made to drain the Zuyder Zee, and thus add to the area of Hol-j 
land. Show that the absence of coal and water-power has caused the people'; 
to harness the wind, which blows steadily from the sea over these flat lands. 

Show how Holland is separated from Germany by bogs and marshes. 
The lowland bogs near the coast invade the lakes, and the peat rises to the 
surface, forming floating islands called " old wives' tow." Holland has been 
likened to a leaky ship, from which water must be continually bailed to I 
keep it afloat. j 

The Dutch peasant leaves his shoes at the door of his house, for fear! 
of carrying in dirt. As his every-day shoes are made of wood, he has onlyj 
to kick them off". In some villages cleanliness is carried to an extreme, j 
The guides will tell you thatin the village of Brock the noses of the cows 
are carefully wiped from time to time, and the animals combed. and washed; 
daily. 

Some travelers say the neatness of the Dutch, as a people, has been exag-' 
gerated. Rotterdam has been thus described : 

" Before me lie dark waters 

In broad canals and deep, 
Whereon the silver moonbeams 

Sleep, restless in their sleep, 
A sort of vulgar Venice 

Reminds me -where I am ; 
Yes, yes, you are in England, 

And I in Rotterdam." 

For subjects for language-lessons use the many curious stories about Hol-i 
land. Tell about the storks ; relate the history of the Leyden University ; 
teach the meaning of Holland, Amsterdam, Netherlands, and Hague, 
Goldsmith's poem about Holland is of interest, ! 
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BELGIUM. 
Descriptive Text, page 125. 

Belgium is so small and thickly settled it has been compared to a great 
city. When speaking of the .lacemakers tell how each town has its own 
patterns of lace, which have been handed down through many generations. 
No machinery has been contrived to spin the thread ; it requires human 
care and vigilance ; only the skillful fingers of the Belgians have yet been 
able to produce it. 

The following touching story may be told in connection with the bells 
of Belgium : In a large iron-foundry worked a young man who conceived 
the idea of making a chime of bells that could sound every chord of the 
human soul. This became his object in life, and at last he succeeded in 
making a chime most wonderful in its softness, sweetness, and clearness. 
At length there was war in the Netherlands. The bells were captured and 
taken away. Otto, becoming melancholy because of the death of his wife 
and mother, traveled in search of his bells and listened to all chimes. At 
length he went to the British Isles, and as he was crossing the Shannon 
River in Ireland a distant melodious chime caught his ear. At the first 
note the old man cried, ".Found at last, O love of my soul ! O thought of 
my life !" As he listened his eyes closed, and as the notes died away his 
life went out with them. 

Tell about the famous watering-place of the Spa, which has been com- 
pared to a pretty green bowl with a little toy town sunk in the middle. The 
edges of the bowl are the lofty wooded hills. At one time this was a favorite 
resort for all Europe. After the French Revolution the tide of fashion turned 
to Germany, but still many people visit the Spa yearly, and thousands of 
bottles of its water are sent to other places. 

On the field of Waterloo is a high mound, on the top of which a figure 
of the Belgian lion has been erected. This lion was made from the cannon 
left on the field. A British lion would be more appropriate. Ask why. 
Read Byron's beautiful lines about the battle of Waterloo, which are a part 
of the famous poem, " Childe Harold." 

Tell about the Cathedral of Antwerp, the spire of which has been 
likened to the lace-work of the country. The famous picture the " Descent 
from the Cross," by Rubens, is in this cathedral. It represents that scene so 
vividly that spectators often sigh with pity. Note that Brussels has been 
called " Paris in miniature," and ask why. 



DENMARK. 
Descriptive Text, page 125. 
Compare this country with the Netherlands. Note why the Danes are now 
and always have been hardy seamen. Make a blackboard sketch of the 
skate-sail used by men and boys when skating. 




Refer to the early inhabitants of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, who 
were little better than organized bands of pirates under the dominion of sea- 
kings. Call attention to those ages of the world when the wholesale plun- 
dering of a country was regarded as an honorable employment. The sea- 
kings were regarded as honest men, and many young people from high fam- 
ilies on the Continent entered their service from time to time to learn the 
arts of war and seamanship. Refer to Longfellow's poem about an old 
skeleton which was supposed to have been that of a Viking. 



SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
Descriptive Text, page 126. 

Spain was called Iberia by the Greeks, hence the term Iberian Peninsula. 
The sailors say, " At Cape de Gatte take care of your hat." Speak of the 
high winds near this cape. Notice that the land slopes to the west, as if 
Spain had turned her back to the rest of Europe. Compare the physical 
features of Spain with those of Portugal. When speaking of the agricul- 
tural implements in use, tell how a gentleman in Malaga determined at 
one time to change the custom of his employees, and purchased in England 
a number of shovels ai.d wheelbarrows, which he showed his Spanish work- 
men how to use. Returning an hour afterward, he found the new appliances 
thrown aside, and the old hoe and basket resumed. The men simply stated 
that if they were compelled to use a shovel and wheelbarrow they would go 
elsewhere for work. Compare the state of agriculture in Spain with that in 
the United States. 

The Spanish ladies, like the Japanese, are very fond of fans, and always 
carry one when in full dress. The Spanish peasant salutes by ofiering a part 
of the bread he always carries with him. It is impolite to accept it. Awaken 
the sympathies of the class in behalf of the poor animals who are tortured 
at the bull-fights. Tell how the gallant cavalier touches his guitar under his 
lady-love's balcony and invites her to witness the bull-fight the next day. 
In Spain it is said, " Strip a Spaniard of his virtues and he becomes a good 
Portuguese," 

Notice that the Iberian peninsula stands alone in the midst of Europe, 
severed in habits, manners, and modes of thinking from neighboring conn- 
tries. Its romance was derived from the Saracens. The Arabs look upon 
Spain as a " Paradise Lost.'' Their case makes one think of the Jews. Near 
the Alhambra is a mountain called the " Last Sigh of the Moor," because 
when the last of the Moorish kings was fleeing from the country he paused 
on this mountain to look at the Alhambra. His mother said to him, " You 
weep like a woman over what you could not defend like a man." 

Granada contains in a royal chapel the gold box from which Isabella 
sold her jewels to obtain money to enable Columbus to sail to America. 

Toledo Cathedral has one peculiar feature. A curving avenue of pil- 
lars sweeps round and opens all at once to the sky, showing what seems to be 
a throng of saints and angels descending from heaven. This effiect is pro- 
duced by a circular opening in the ceiling through which the light streams 
upon a multitude of statues. The effect is beautiful. Spain is probably 
richer in cathedrals than any other country in the world. 

For language-lessons, the Spanish Armada, the Gypsies of Spain, Cervantes, 
the Rock of Gibraltar, and the earthquake of Lisbon are subjects of interest. 
Note the origin of the word tariff from Tarifa. Show how one can judge of 
the education, morals, and national character of a people by ascertaining the 
nature of their political and religious institutions. 



ITALY. 
Descriptive Text, page 127. 
Note that Italy was formerly called Hesperia, and that this region has 
been the theatre of many of the greatest events in history. Its fertile plains, 
diversified surface, and delightful climate were well calculated to make it a 
land of wealth and power. One historian says that it is a sad fact that the 
richest and fairest portions of the earth's surface are those where human 
blood has been the most freely spilled. The plain of Lombardy has for 
ages been the battle-field of nations. The history of Italy is unrivaled 
in the magnitude of its events and in their influence upon the general des- 
tinies of the world. This lesson opens a wide field for historical reading. 
Although but little attention can be given these subjects in connection 
with the geography lessons, a curiosity can be awakened and judicious 
advice given concernint; home-readings. 
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The history of Rome may be briefly given orally by working in the 
following ideas with those given in the pupil's book : During the contests 
between Greece and Persia another nation was rising in power. A band of 
rude adventurers had founded the city of Kome in the west of Italy, con- 
quered the surrounding towns, and, caring more for war and less for art than 
the Greeks, rapidly enlarged their borders. Carthage, growing up in Africa, 
became a rival city. The wars between the Komans and Carthaginians, 
termed the Punic wars, covered a period of about one hundred years. 
Carthage was finally subdued, Spain and France invaded, Britain reached, 
Greece conquered, and Rome enthroned as mistress of nearly all the known 
world. Then came its downfall, as related in the pupil's book. Greece 
influenced Rome in matters of taste and refinement, and Rome has influ- 
enced the world. 

The yellow flood which the Tiber pours into the sea, the natural light- 
house of the Mediterranean, and the fierce brigands who live in the moun- 
tains of Itely and pounce upon travelers, threatening to cut off" their noses 
and ears unless their friends pay a heavy ransom, may be made subjects of 
conversation. Contrast the marble of the quarries of Carrara with that 
of Vermont. Michael Angelo made statues from Carrara marble. 

The wonders of Rome are too many to be described in detail. An oppor- 
tunity will here present itself to awaken a curiosity in regard to Roman art. 
A few of the most remarkable buildings, statues, and paintings of the world 
may be noticed. 

The Laocoon {la-ok^o-on) is one of the most famous works of ancient sculp- 
ture in existence'. It was discovered at Rome, and is now in the Vatican. 
It represents three men struggling in the embrace of two enormous sea-ser- 
pents. The accurate anatomy of the figures and the life-like expression of 
bodily pain and passion have won much admiration. The subject was 
taken from an interesting classic legend. J. G. Holland's poem entitled 
"The Marble Prophecy" has the Laocoon for its subject. 

In the Sistine Chapel of the Vatican is the "Last Judgment," 
a celebrated fresco by Michael Angelo. The Transfiguration by Raphael 
is a painting of world-wide fame. The number of rooms in the Vatican has 
been variously estimated ; some authorities say it has at least 16,000 apart- 
ments, but this is probably an exaggeration. 

The Catacombs are always of interest to children. Tell how they were 
forgotten, and then in the sixteenth century accidentally discovered. Show 
that much of the material from which Rome was built was taken from 
under the city. The persecution of the Christians may be described. Be- 
fore the end of the third century of the Christian era there were eleven 
periods of persecution of greater or less severity inflicted on the Christian 
Church. The first, which involved the sacrifice of many lives, was in the 
reign of Nero. The Christians were crucified, sewn up in the skins of wild 
beasts to be worried to death by fierce dogs, smeared with pitch and lighted 
as torches, flayed alive, torn asunder, beaten, beheaded, pushed over rocks, 
roasted on hot coals, and tortured in all the ways that men could invent. 
The number of early Christian martyrs is variously estimated. Some his- 
torians place it as high as 50,000,000, and some even higher. In connection 
with this subject the Coliseum may be described, for in this building many 
Christians were put to death. The Coliseum probably derived its name 
from the colossal figure of Nero that stood before its entrance. Tell about 
the ancient gladiators. The gladiators of Rome were slaves trained to fight. 
On great days hundreds of them were marched into the arena and matched 
in groups or one against another. Sometimes men were matched against 
wild beasts. The fate of each wounded gladiator depended on the verdict 
of the spectators, who indicated with thumbs turned down a desire to spare 
his life, or with thumbs turned up if they sentenced him to die. Obtain if 
possible and read Spartacus's "Address to the Gladiators." This famous 
address may be found in many school Readers. The story of the triumphs 
of Spartacus reads like a romance. 

Venice. — A traveler, when asked how he liked this city, said " he really 
could not tell, as the city must have had an inundation just before he 
arrived, for it was under water during his stay." Note that the discovery 
of a passage around Africa caused the Venetians to lose the commerce of 
India. Note that Naples is often shaken with earthquakes, but its situation 
is so delightful nothing can seem to drive the people away. 

Sicily is of a triangular shape ; hence the ancient name Trinacria. The 
Strait of Messina, which separates it from Italy, is noted for the rapidity of 
its current. The word "Sicily" is derived from the name of an Italian tribe 
that immigrated to the island from the continent. There is reason to believe 
that Sicily once formed a part of the cgfltinent, but by some coavulsiou of 
nature Ijepawe displaced, 



TURKEY IN EUROPE. 
Descriptive Text, page 128. 

Note that the proximity and parallelism of the coasts of two continents 
confer upon this country a great advantage. Call attention to the Bosphorus 
Sea, which as a channel separates two continents, and as an inlet unites two 
seas. It is a channel, river, inlet, and harbor all in one. The undercurrent 
of this sea is so strong that a weighted bucket let down from a small boat 
will tow the boat against the upper stream. 

The Golden Horn was so called because of the wealth which once flowed 
into it. When speaking of the Crimea describe the " Charge of the Light 
Brigade" in 1854, or refer to Tennyson's poem which describes it. Tell 
about Mount Olympus, which means abode of the gods. Note that a charac- 
teristic feature of the cities is the fountains. Large legacies are often left by 
dying Turks to build fountains. They are found all over the cities, and are 
of all sizes and patterns. The Koran forbids the representation of human 
figures, so the Turks have no works of that kind, but represent pots of roses, 
lilies, and fruit on the fountains. Pigeons and street-boys are always seen 
at the fountains. 

Constantinople has probably more fountains than any other city in the 
world, and, with the exception of Japanese cities, more fires, for the houses 
are of wood and the streets narrow. A fire is almost always raging some- 
where in the city. The people take the loss of their property with great 
good-nature, saying, " Whatever comes is sent by Allah, and must be right." 
Contrast Mohammedanism with Buddhism and with Brahmanism. The 
life of Mohammed is an interesting theme. 

Show that the decay of Turkey is going on apace. Contrast the dazzling 
aspect of its cities, as seen from a distance, with the degradation shown by a 
nearer view, and compare their beautiful outward appearance to a curtain 
hiding the actual condition of the nation. Bring out clearly why all the 
great European nations are interested in the fate of this nation, and why 
any one of them is willing to help it defend itself from the attacks of the 
others. 

GREECE. 
Descriptive Text, page 129. 

Notice that Greece has on a small scale all the continental features. It 
has been compared to a series of chambers the doors of which are difficult to 
open, the mountain-ranges forming the barriers. The terminal peninsula 
may be compared in shape to a dentated leaf floating on the water. Draw 
out why the streams of Greece are short, unnavigable, and variable in vol- 
ume. Note that a canal is being dug across the Isthmus of Corinth, and 
show its usefalness. This country was called Hellas by the ancients. Its 
early history is not known. 

While the Babylonian and Persian empires were successively rising in 
power, a great many other states and kingdoms were gradually growing up 
in different parts of the world. Among these were the states of Greece. 
The people of Greece formed themselves into a great many separate states or 
kingdoms, and not into one. The Athenians were celebrated for their 
wealth and refinement. They were skilled in music, painting, sculpture, 
poetry, and all the fine arts. The Spartans were very different. They de- 
spised wealth and luxury and trained their children to endure hardships. 
They used iron for money. The national dish was a black broth. On the 
western coast of Greece may be seen the caverns where the puny Spartan 
children, that the rulers decreed not worth rearing, were left to be devoured 
by wolves. The ancient Grecian states gave to the world the first practical 
example of democracy. Tell how they came into collision with the Persian 
empire, and in order to retain their independence had to unite in a common 
league. 

Tell how Xerxes crossed the Hellespont, now called the Strait of Dar- 
danelles {dar-da-nek), with an immense army by means of a floating bridge 
of boats. His men had to make roads, drain swamps, and build bridges. 
They ate up all the corn they could find, drank all the wells dry, and suf- 
fered much for food and water. Interest the class to ascertain the result of 
that expedition. Tell about the battle of Thermopylse. Thermopylae is a 
narrow pass between the mountains and the sea. When the Greeks heard 
of the approach of Xerxes, Leonidas with three hundred Spartans was sta- 
tioned at the head of the defile, where the pass is so narrow that few men 
can be engaged. They there withstood the entire Persian host for several 
days. At length the Persians discovered a secret path along the side of the 
mountain, and poured down upon the Greeks. Leonidas and his little band 
scorned to fly before the enemy^ ^g(J ^ere all killed (480 B, c). Show how 
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victories over the Persians were succeeded by a period of success, wealth, 
and luxury which brought vice and degeneracy. Give interesting inci- 
■ dents in the life of Alexander the Great. He was born in Europe, died in 
Asia, and was buried in Africa. His funeral pageant may be assigned as 
a subject for investigation. 

Athens and Corinth were called the two eyes of Greece. Here was the 
focus of the keenest intelligence. Greece was the teacher of the world. 
The conquests of Alexander planted Grecian culture in other places. Note 
that the Greek principle was individuality and not association, hence the 
decline of the nation. The surface of the country determined this condition. 
As there was nothing to bind the civilization of Greece, it passed the moun- 
tains and widened to all Europe. At the beginning of the Christian era 
Alexander had broken the Persian power and lifted the veil from India as 
far as [the Ganges. The supposed dwelling-place of the gods had been 
explored and mythology exploded. The known world extended almost to 
the sources of the Nile, to China, and to the Baltic Sea. It has been said 
that the world's culture centred in Greece, all Greece in Athens, all Athens 
in the Acropolis, and the Acropolis in the Parthenon. Describe the Par- 
thenon. (»Sfee Webster's Unabridged Dictionary.) Tell about Phidias, who 



planned all the decorations of the building. All the glories of Grecian archi- 
tecture culminated in the Parthenon. The column is the peculiar mark of 
this architecture. Use Phidias as a type of Greek art, or rather let it cluster 
around him. T^e statue of Minerva may be described. Mars' Hill is a 
rough, bare rock near the foot of the Acropolis. Steps are hewn out of its side. 
Much interest may be evolved from the study of Grecian history, especially 
of that period when the Greek school of philosophy was at its highest. 

The Mythology of the Greeks was a collection of fables respecting the 
supernatural actions of their heroes and gods. It was like a beautifiil, 
though in some respects a fearful, dream. Show in what the religion of the 
ancient Greeks was superior to the belief of the atheist, for the one admits 
the existence of a superior Power, but the other beholds all the beauties and 
wonders of nature and yet says, " There is no God." This lesson suggests 
the following subjects for investigation and language-lessons : The Oracle of 
Delphi, the Olympian Games, the origin of the expressions, "The laurel 
wreath of fame " and " The blind old man of. Scio's rocky isle." Incidents 
may be given from the lives of Demosthenes and Diogenes. Bryant's beau- 
tiful poem, " The Greek Boy," gives a fine comparison of ancient Greece 
with the Greece of to-day. 
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NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
Descriptive Tezt, pag'e 130. 

Lead the children to notice that the mountains of Norway in many in- 
stances consist of isolated peaks or high plateaus. Compare Norway with 
Sweden. Call attention to how the form of the seaboard of Norway helps 
maintain the warmth of the land. The whole seaboard may be compared to 
a great heating apparatus. The warm winds and currents strike the outer 
banks of the peninsula, and give Norway its climate and the people their 
food and trade. 

The coasts of Sweden and Finland are slowly rising. The rise is notice- 
able at Stockholm and apparent as far north as the North Cape. 

Eefer to some of the peculiar customs of the people. In parts of Nor- 
way the farmers cut the grass and hang it upon frames of wood to dry, as 
we hang clothes upon a rope on washing-day. Eows of these frames may be 
seen in the fields. Often the family washing takes place but once in three 
months, and then it is very large. 

Note that the reindeer is to the Lapp what the camel is to the Arab. 
The Laplanders count their wealth by their reindeers. A man who has a 
thousand or more is considered rich, while one who has a less number than 
that is poor. Travelers say it is a curious sight to see the reindeer digging 
for moss. He often burrows in the snow until only the tip of his tail is visible 
above it. The Lapps believe in ghosts and witches. When they are about 
to go hunting they throw a stick into the air, and start off in the direction 
it points, believing that they will thus have success. They regard the bear 
as a very cunning and knowing animal, and always speak well of him, lest 
he might overhear their talk and take revenge. The following points may 
be noticed in giving a word-painting of the Lapps : Stature small, cheekbones 
prominent, nosea snub, eyes oblique, mouths large, heads ill-formed, beards 
scanty, hair like hay, and faces without expression. 

Note that Christiania is almost the only city built of stone in the king- 
dom of Norway ; the other cities are mostly of wood. Linnaeus, Swedenborg, 
and Jenny Lind are among the famous men and women born in Sweden. 
The class may be interested in hunting up facts about these individuals. 
Hawthorne's " Little Queen of Christiania " may be read in connection with 
this lesson. 



Descriptive Text, page 130. 

one-fifteenth of the population of the globe. The comparative population 
of European Russia, the Russian empire, and Western Europe may be shown 
by a diagram : 



RUSSIA. 
Descriptive Text, pagre 132. 
It has l)een said that of whatever the rest of Europe has much Russia 
has little, and of whatever the rest of Europe has little Russia has much. 
The rest of Europe generally has much seacoast; Russia has little. Russia 
has few mountains ; the rest of Europe has many. The mountains of Russia 
are found near its boundaries ; the other countries of Europe, as a general 
thing, have mountains as backbones. Russia is one of the driest countries 
in the world, and has but little stone. The czar of Russia owns about one- 
sixth of all the dry land in the world, and yet that land contains only about 




The comparative areas of the same may also be illustrated : 




Note that Russia is in the form of an irregular quadrilateral. Its general 
contour is more compact than that of Asia. Russia is a great country to-day 
because Peter the Great made it such. Peter the Great built St. Peters-' 
burg, in order (as he said) te have " a window through which the eagle could 
look into Europe." The Russian coat-of-arms is a double-headed eagle, one 
head of which is turned toward Asia and the other toward Europe. Tel! 
about the founding of St. Petersburg. It is said that ten thousand lives wer« 
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sacrificed the first year it was being built. Call out what led to this mor- 
tality among the laborers. Compare this with the building of the Panama 
Bailroad. 

The principal vehicle in St. Petersburg and other Bussian cities is the 
drosky, which is a stout, one-horsed carriage on low wheels. The driver 
sits on a high box in front and drives very rapidly. 

Alexander's Column in St. Petersburg is the greatest monolith raised 
in modern times. It is a round column of highly polished mottled red 
granite, and has a pedestal of bronze made from the cannon taken in the 
wars with the Turks. On its top stands a bronze statue of Eeligion in the 
act of blessing the city. It was erected in honor of Alexander I. 

In Northern Russia the houses have gigantic brick gtoves on which the 
peasants sleep. The people can bear great heat as well as cold. The fire in 
the stoves is such as to make the tops of them moderately warm. 

At Moscow the traveler is struck with the multitude of pigeons in and 
about the city. They are held in reverence by the people, who regard them 
as emblems of the Holy Ghost and under the protection of the Church. 
The Kremlin is to Moscow what the Acropolis was to Athens. Over the 
Redeemer Gate of the Kremlin is a picture of Christ. Every one who 
passes under this picture bows his head. In the cathedral of the Kremlin 
is probably the largest Bible in the world. It is so heavy that it requires two 
men to carry it. The following lines well describe Moscow at sunset : 

"Oh the splendor of the city 

When the sun is in the ^westI — 
Ruddy gold on spire and belfry 

Gold on Moskwa's placid breast, 
Till the twilight, soft and sombre. 

Falls on wall, and street, and square. 
And the domes and towers in shadow 

Stand like silent monks at prayer." 

The scenery of the country and the habits of the people may be described 
more fully. For language-lessons the following subjects may be used: The 
Nihilists, the burning of Moscow in 1812, the Winter Palace, the OrlofiF 
diamond, and the palace of Peterhoff. 

The following story has been often told to illustrate the habit of the sov- 
ereigns to order, and the characteristic of the Bussian race to obey without 
asking questions. For more than a century a sentinel paced up and down 
before a rose-bush in the garden of Peterhoff, and no one knew why. Finally, 
an inquiry was instituted by some officer of the court who had his curiosity 
aroused, and it was discovered that in the time of Empress Elizabeth that 
ladyi being particularly fond of a certain rose-bush, ordered that no one 



should pluck flowers from it but herself. To enforce her order she asked the 
commandant of the gardens to put a sentinel there to warn people away. 
The order was executed and never revoked, so each morning, summer and 
winter, year after year, in time of war and in time of peace, in storm and 
sunshine, when the palace was empty and when it was fiill, this sentinel was 
sent to his post. He died and another took his place, and then another, 
until the reason for the order was forgotten, and no one knew why the sol- 
dier was there. But he was still kept at his post until, the investigations of 
the officer being reported to the Czar, the order of Elizabeth was revoked. 

The boundary-post between Siberia and Bussia may be described. Ken- 
nan says that " as the boundary-post is situated about halfway between the 
last European and the first Siberian Mage, it has always been customary to 
allow exile parties to stop here for rest, and for a last good-bye to home and 
country. The Bussian peasant, even when a criminal, is deeply attached to 
his native land, and heartrending scenes have been witnessed around the 
boundary-pillar when such a party, overtaken perhaps by frost and snow iii 
the early autumn, stopped here for a last farewell. Some gave way to unre- 
strained grief, some comforted the weeping, some knelt and pressed their 
faces to the loved soil of their native country, and collected a little earth to 
take with them into exile, and a few pressed their lips to the European side 
of the cold brick pillar, as if kissing good-bye" for ever to all that it sym- 
bolized. At last the stern order, Strois (Form ranks), from the under- 
offlcer of the convoy put an end to the rest and the leavetaking, and at the 
word march the gray-coated troop of exiles and convicts crossed themselves 
hastily all together, and, with a confused jingling of chains and leg-fetters, 
moved slowly away past the boundary-post into Siberia." 

The origin of the ice palaces that have been built in America from time 
to time may perhaps be traced from the following : The winter of 1740 was 
a very severe one in Bussia. Thousands of poor people were thrown out of 
employment, and in order that they might earn their food by labor the 
Empress Anne hired them to build her a palace of ice at St. Petersburg. 
Blocks of the most transparent ice were cut out of the river, and a building 
erected of great beauty. The palace was divided into rooms and the flir- 
niture made of ice. Great balls were given in the building, and the light 
from a thousand lamps shed its splendor over the scene. This wonderful 
work of art remained several months, and then melted away. It cost an 
enormous sum of money, but the epiployment given kept many poor people 
from starving. 

Tell about the Ice Hills of Bussia, and compare them with the toboggan 
slides so common at one time in our own country. The style of reckoning 
time used in Bussia may be compared with that used in other countries. 



ASIA. 

Descriptive Text, pagre 136. 



Position and Extent.— Compare the position of Asia with that of 
Europe in regard to the water-mass. Europe may be called the front door 
of Asia, as it is that portion of the double continent most accessible to the 
outer world. Eurasia has been compared to a human body— Europe the 
head, Asia the trunk, and the Asiatic peninsula the limbs. Bepresent its 
comparative size with the land-mass of the world by means of a diagram. 




Notice that Europe narrows as it approaches its peninsulas, while Asia 

widens. . , j a tx. 

Outline.— Note that the seas of Asia do not penetrate inland, aa do tnose 
of Europe. Asia is more massive than Europe, and thus communication 
between its eastern, western, northern, and southern portions cannot be 



carried on so easily. The Yellow Sea was named from its color. The rivers 
in Eastern Asia send volumes of yellow matter into the ocean, making it look 
like a desert of sand for miles. In the Indian Ocean the phosphorescence 
takes the form of bulbs of light dancing on the wave or shining under the 
water like stars being drowned. The surface of this ocean is also often 
covered for miles with what looks like the spawn of fish. The Bed Sea is 
characterized by an abundance of coral reefs. Some of the bands come almost 
to the surface, and consist of black masses of shells, sea-weed, rocks, and 
coral. The sailors call these reefe " negro heads." The ring form is not 
seen in this sea. Arabia may be compared with Spain as to solidity of 
contour. India corresponds with Italy in having an island near its southern 
extremity. Saghalien is really a peninsula, for it is connected with the 
shore by a bank just below the surface of the water. 



Islands. — 



" Oh, these border-lands of Asia I 
■What is in their sun, their air?" 



! 



Note the vast number of islands and their varied arrangement— in rows, 
groups, and singly. Let the class note the island-bridge from Asia to Aus- 
tralia. Becall similar bridges in the New World. Note that the Japan 
islands seem to be fragments of the continent torn from the parent land by 
some violent convulsion of nature. The natives say that the islands rest 
upon the back of a gigantic turtle, whose uneasy movements cause the fre- 
quent earthquakes. 

Compare the shape of Korea with that of Florida. The natives call it 
the "Land of the Morning Calm." It is situated between the "Middle 
Kingdom" (China) and the "Sunrise Land" (Japan). Compare its area 
with that of Minnesota. The people are more like the Japanese than the 
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Chinese, yet differ from either. It will be interesting to tell about the 
Corean gentleman who attended the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia. 
He was the first one who had ever visited this country. OflFthe coast of Singa- 
pore are curious islands called " Ass's Ears." Conical hills rise abruptly 
from the sea, and at a distance resemble the ears of the animal from which 
the name is derived. A blackboard sketch may be made of these islands. 




Ceylon may be compared in shape to a pear, with its stem pointing 
north-west. Tell just enough about the various peninsulas, capes, and 
divisions of water around Asia to awaken a deep interest and lay a founda- 
tion for more careful and thorough work in future lessons. Notice the great 
belt of the earth in which Malaysia is situated, and recall all that has been 
taught concerning the winds, rain, and fertility of the soil. Notice the 
productions common to all lands in the belt, also the islands where special 
productions flourish most luxuriantly. Notice that Asia, as a whole, has 
received but little advantage from the islands, except along the south- 
eastern coast. The isolated character of island-life, as shown in the lack of 
civilization seen on many of the groups, should not be overlooked. The 
peculiar fact that Malaysia is the abode of a distinct race should be 
noticed. 

Surface.^Compare the three water-sheds of Asia to a house with three 
roofs and a platform on top. Call out the fact that Asia is a land of 
plateaus. Contrast it witji a continent in which the low plains predominate. 
The plains and table-lands radiating from the great central highland may 
be compared in arrangement to the spokes of a wheel. Draw out that the 
ranges on the central highland are regular in direction and in parallel 
ridges. Show that in general the plan of the surface-structure of Asia 
resembles that of Europe, but differs in detail. Speak of Asia as one of the 
most interesting parts of the world, dwelling more particularly on its grand, 
gigantic, and wonderful physical features. Show how a series of plains 
descend by terraces from north of the Altai and Stanovoi mountains to the 
Arctic Ocean. State that the Pamir table-land is called by the natives the 
" roof of the world." Compare the height of the plateau of Thibet with that 
of the Mexican and Bolivian plateaus piled one above the other. Draw a 
profile section of Asia and compare it with one of Europe, North America, 
and South America. Notice that the tundras of the north are a continuation 
of the northern barren lands of America and Europe, and that the forest- 
land is a continuation of a forest-belt. 

Drainage. — Consider this topic in accordance with the directions given 
for the other continents. Draw from the class how the snows melt on the 
mountains above the Yellow River and thus swell its volume, making it 
the worst of offenders. Describe the grand and awful rush of the torrents 
of water that sometimes sweep over the plains below, destroying many vil- 
lages and people. Compare the rivers and lakes of this continent with 
those of North America and Europe. 

Climate. — Compare the climatic belts of this continent with those of 
Europe. Show that as one approaches Asia from Europe the Asiatic 
characteristics become quite marked. Notice that Asia is more shut in from 
oceanic influences than Europe. Two straight lines drawn from Vladivostok, 
Russia — one to Constantinople and the other to Cape Guardafui in Africa — 
divide Asia into three portions, the northern of which has a moderate rain- 
fall, the central but little moisture, and the southern abundant rains. In 
Siberia the ice often forms in the horses' nostrils, so as to stop their breath 
unless the formation is frequently removed. The air surrounding a caravan 
soon becomes filled with particles of ice, and the trunks of trees burst open 
from the intense cold. Compare the northern regions of America and Europe 
with those of Asia. 

Vegetable and Animal Life. — Notice in what parts of other continents 



a vegetation is found similar to that of Asia, and show that the animal and 
vegetable life of Asia is not entirely different from that of every other con- 
tinent. Tell about the great poppy-fields of Southern India, cultivated for 
opium. Let the class imagine that they can see a field of these showy 
flowers. Do not give the idea that no flowers grow in Siberia. Even in Cal- 
ifornia the floral displays do not equal those of Siberia. The wild cherry- 
blossoms are often so profuse as to resemble white clouds, 
while in some places the steppes as far as the eye can see are 
a perfect mass of forget-me-nots, so numerous that the ground 
is entirely hidden by them. 

The feather-grass that grows on the pasturing-grounds of 
the steppes is a beautiful plant and can be easily sketched. 
(See Sketch below.) 

The animal life of this continent suggests talks about 
the Monkey Temples of India, the Man-eating Tigers of 
Sumatra, the asylums built by the Hindoos for aged and 
decrepit animals, the beautiful Cashmere and Angora goats 
of the interior lands, and other themes of interest. 

Inhabitants and Centres of Industry. — Note that 
the Arabs enjoy their free, untutored life, because the phys- 
ical features of the region they occupy have fostered this 
spirit. They are obliged to hunt for their food, the wild deserts and cloud- 
less sky exhilarate the mind, and everything in nature tends to a nomadic 
life. The Hindoos, living where vegetation is rich and luxuriant, the sun 
bright and glorious, and all nature beautiful, are an imaginative people, 
believing in the transmigration of souls and other myths. Show in other 
ways how the daily labor and surroundings of men mould their thoughts 
and feelings. 
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Commerce and Routes of Travel. — A stencil-map of the world 
stamped on the blackboard will be an aid in illustrating this lesson. As fast 
as the routes of travel and centres of trade are mentioned have them repre- 
sented on the outline. Note that the Obi and Yenisei rivers are being con- 
nected by canals. Let the class determine the distance between these rivers. 
The dog-trains, caravans, and fairs of Asia suggest themes of conversation, 
subjects for written exercises, and topics about which to read. Show how 
every year the West gains on the East, and that railways are being planned 
for the northern plains, and the day will come when commercial fairs will 
no longer exist. Speak of the great advancement that Asiatic nations have 
made in matters of commerce. Compare ancient China, Japan, and Corea 
to great houses fiill of people, allowing admittance to no outsiders. Show 
how their doors are being thrown open to the civilization of Europe and 
America. 

Political Divisions and General Questions.— Compare the size of 
the most important divisions with that of those in America. Draw out in 
what things Asia excels every other continent. Note in what respects it is 
in the background compared with Europe and the New "World. Make a 
blackboard li^t of all the places that have been mentioned in the lessons on 
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this continent, and allow the class to take a walk through them, walking 
through them, in geographical language, meaning to locate each correctly 
and to tell something about it. . This walk can be made very interesting, for 
some of the pupils will be lame and have to be carried along, while others 
will stumble and fall and be left behind in the journey. 



TUEKEY IN ASIA. 



Descriptive Text, page 138. * 
Gall attention to the great natural resources of this region, and show 
how an oppressive government is the chief obstacle to its prosperity. The 
Arabs have a saying that " the grass grows no more where a Turk has set 
his foot." It is not known when Damascus was built ; Josephus says it 
was founded by a grandson of Shem. [ The inhabitants point out the place 
where Paul the Apostle was let down from the wall in a basket. 

Smyrna and Ephesus were called the " two eyes of Asia." The prom- 
ontory between them may be likened to an immense nose. At Ephesus is 
a cave called the " Gave of the Seven Sleepers," because of the legend 
that at the time of the persecution of Diocletian seven young men escaped 
and took refuge in this cave and fell asleep, awakening two centuries later 
to find Christianity the religion of the Eoman Empire. 

In Palestine the custom of hired mourners still exists. Many of the 
women are admirable performers, and would put to the blush the most 
accomplished actress on the European stage. The shepherds in Palestine go 
before their sheep, not merely to point out the way, but to see that it is safe. 
Some sheep always keep near their shepherd and are his special favorites. 
Each of them has a name, to which it answers joyfully. The custom of 
grinding corn by mill-stones still exists in Palestine. These are the prim- 
eval mills of the world. The "Jews' 'WaJling-place " is a small area 
near some huge ancient stones in the base of the western wall of Moriah, 
which are believed, with good reason, to have formed a part of the ancient 
temple. Hence the Jews assemble there every Friday to mourn over their 
lost greatness. 

Talk a few moments about the importance of studying history in connec- 
tion with geography. Show that often we cannot understand the present 
without a knowledge of the past. Show that the position of the " Cradle of 
Mankind," in the midst of the continents and penetrated by five seas, was 
favorable to the development of civilization. The fertile lands invited the 
people to form fixed homes and to become civilized. Those who went north 
to the- steppes and table-lands were obliged by the climate and soil to 
become shepherds and hunters. The conflict between the barbarians of the 
North and the more civilized people of the South will be more apparent as 
the lessons proceed. Draw the Euphrates and Tigris rivers on the black- 
board, and locate the supposed site of the Garden of Eden. 

The Bible is the only book that gives a history of the early ages of the 
world. Asia is called the " Cradle of the World " because it is generally 
regarded as the birthplace of the human, race, and the most ancient seat of 
civilization. 

The city of Babylon, or the Golden City, was at one time the capital of the 
world. Historians give the following account of this wonderful city: It 
was laid out in the form of a square fifteen miles on a side. It was sur- 
rounded by a wall three hundred feet high and seventy-five feet wide. A 
deep trench ran parallel with the walls. In each of the four sides were 
twenty-flve brazen gates, from which roads crossed to the opposite gates. 
On the squares thus formed countless houses and gardens were made. The 
river Euphrates flowed through the city from north to south. The walls 
of the city were continued along the banks of the river, with gates opposite 
the streets. The three wonders of the city, were: the Tower of Belus, the 
king's palace, and the Hanging Gardens, which latter was an immense art- 
ificial mound four hundred feet high, sustained by arches upon arches, ter- 
raced off for trees and flowers, the water for which was drawn from the river 
by machinery concealed in the mound. Babylon reached the summit of its 
glory under Nebuchadnezzar. Draw a plan of the city of Babylon. 

Cyrus the Persian made a successful assault one night when the whole 
city, relying on the strength of the walls, had given themselves up to the 
riot of a grand public festival. The river Euphrates was turned from its 
course into a canal, and an artificial lake prepared for it, and the army 
marched along the bed of the stream and entered the city through the river- 
wall gates, which had been left open. The Babylonians revolted some years 
after this and regained the city. A general of Darius's army cut off his nose 
and appeared at one of the gates, pretending that he had been thus mutilated 



because he advised his countrymen to give up the siege. As a deserter he 
sought to join the Babylonians, and they admitted him to their confidence. 




Flan of the Oity of Babylon. 



The result was he soon opened the gates to the enemy. Darius broke down 
the gates and reduced the height of the walls, that the Babylonians might 
not again shut themselves up in the city. 

Babylon finally went entirely to ruins, which have not been discovered 
until within the last two centuries. It will be interesting to state that 
Colonel Eawlinson is said to have found in the excavation of Babylon a 
hunting diary that evidently belonged to Nebuchadnezzar, for it has here 
and there a portrait of his dogs with his name under it, and mention is made 
of an illness during which he thought he had been out to graze like the 
beasts of the field. 

The Phoenicians made a rich purple dye from a shellfish^ found on their 
coast. The garments of kings were made from cloth colored with Tyrian 
purple. The art of making this dye has been lost to the world. The Phoe- 
nicians were subdued successively by the Babylonians, Persians, Greeks, 
and Romans. Their cities are now in ruins and their territory in subjection 
to the Turks. Note that the terms "Mahomet" and "Mohammed" are 
used interchangeably, meaning the same person. Bead or relate a few in- 
teresting incidents in the life of Mohammed. Compare the number of Mo- 
hammedans in the world with the number of Christians. Compare the two 
systems of religion. These subjects cover a wide field, and the time to be 
spent on each topic must be determined by the time that can be given to the 
continent as a whole and the ability of the class. 

When considering Palestine it will be well to draw a blackboard map of 
Palestine, showing its divisions in the time of Christ. Note its position at 
the very outpost of the East, thus opening it to communication with the 
West, and making it a great central point from which Christianity could be 
disseminated throughout the world. Connect the " Captivity of the Jews " 
with the history of the world. A brief reference also to the history of the 
" Crusades," made to wrest the country from Mohaminedan rule, will be 
profitable. Encourage the class to read historical works, and show them 
that truth is more interesting and valuable than fiction. Many a child 
has been led to cultivate a taste for solid reading by the wise counsel of a 
faithful teacher; Therefore, improve every opportunity to influence young 
minds in this direction. Show how the Jews have helped to develop 
civilization. It has been stated by historians that there is not one country 
in Europe which does not count Jews among the foremost iind most bril- 
liant representatives of its intellectual progress. It is also given as a well- 
authenticated fact that the European press as well as European finance are' 
to a great extent in their power. Refer to the antiquity of their literature, 
and its influence upon Christian and Mohammedan nations. 
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PERSIA. 
Descriptive Text, page 139. 

Note that Persia is called by the natives Iran. Contrast the bare, rocky, 
arid, forbidding appearance of the interior mountains with the beautiful 
rounded hills of the North American Atlantic Highlands. By a careful 
study of the position and surface of the region lead the class to account for 
the absence of moisture. Show that while at one extremity of the country 
the people suffer with "cold, at the other they suffocate with heat. 

Population. — Note that the population may be divided into two classes 
— the settled and the nomad — and ask what physical features of the country 
have given rise to these divisions. Eecall what has been taught about the 
insecurity of property under the Mohammedan government in Turkey, and 
note that the same difficulty here exists, preventing the improvement of the 
land and the extension of trade. Call attention to the peculiarity of the 
houses of earth and mud surrounded by high, blank walls. Ask if this 
building material would answer in a moist, rainy region, and call for rea- 
sons. Note that the miserable appearance of the towns is improved by the 
beautiful tree-gardens around them. 

History. — Do not introduce too. many details and minor eventslnto the 
historical chain being formed. Keep the great empires of the world dis- 
tinctly before the mind, and inform the class that in future lessons they will 
see the need of remembering all the points introduced in prededing lessons. 
Make the human element prominent, and lead the class to see how great 
men have made great empires. Do not attempt to teach many dates ; the 
class will remember the most prominent ones approximately by locating 
them on the Historical Lines. The conquest of Persia by Alexander the 
Great will be noticed in connection with the lesson on Greece, and need not 
be dwelt upon in this lesson. 

Contrast the ancient civilization of Persia with its present barbarism. 
Note that the constant change of masters and never-ending disturbances to 
which the region has been subjected have led to a neglect of the industrial 
arts. The ancient Persians increased and extended the productive powers 
of the country by means of artificial irrigation of the soil, but this practice 
is now neglected. The wealth of the ancient Persian empire and incidents 
in the lives of Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes are interesting themes for lan- 
guage lessons. Show why Great Britain is so anxious to have Afghanistan 
maintain its independence. 

Lead the class to notice that Arabia may be divided into three physical 
divisions, often designated as Happy, Stony, and Desert Arabia. Call 
attention to the fact that this peninsula has never been fully explored by 
Europeans, hence but little is known concerning its interior. Compare the 
arrangement of the mountains with that of those in Africa. Note the solidity 
of the outline and the latitude of the peninsula, and lead the class to con- 
, elude why it is a comparatively arid, desert region. Bemark that Muscat 
is said to be the hottest inhabited place on the globe. Its situation beneath 
bare cliffs which reverberate the heat is the principal cause of its being 
hotter than other towns on the continent. The cultivation of coffee was in- 
troduced into Arabia from Abyssinia. The Arabs claim that their horses 
descended from those kept in the stables of Solomon. The value of the 
Isthmus of Suez to the commerce of the Old World should be illustrated. 
Recall what has been taught in previous lessons concerning this isthmus. 
The passage of the Red Sea by the Israelites and their wanderings in the 
wilderness of Arabia may be referred to as historical facts of interest. 

Population. — Note how that here as elsewhere the surface and drainage 
of the country determine to an extent the pursuits and civilization of its 
people. The usual salutation of the Arabs is, " Peace be with you !" In 
towns the morning salutation is, " May your day be white !" and the reply 
is, " May yours be like milk !" Aden has been called the " Gibraltar of 
the East." Aden is to the Red Sea what Gibraltar is to the Mediterranean. 
The Mohammedan legend of the black stone in the temple at Mecca is 
that it was one of the precious stones of Paradise, and fell to the earth with 
Adam — that it was at first white, but was turned black by the kisses of the 
people. 

The word Petra means roch. This ruined city is guarded by a tribe of 
Bedouins, who believe that somewhere in the ruins a great treasure is hid- 
den, and that the object of white visitors is to obtain this ; hence they rob 
and insult travelers who atten^pt to enter the city. 

Call attention to the impetus given to the nation by the conquest of the 
Turks and the union of the people under an acknowledged head. This 
movement had but little effect upon the interior of Arabia, but its influence 
upon other nations was great. The science of mathematics and the Arabic 



system of notation had their origin in this country. The division of the 
population into independent tribes is a drawback to its advancement. Con- 
trast the non-progressive spirit of Arabia with the push and enterprise of 
the United States. 

BRITISH INDIA. 
Descriptive Text, page 140. 

Call attention to the form of Hindustan, its access to the ocean, and its 
position in regard to the Himalaya Mountains, which have made the plains 
of this region capable of supporting so many people. No doubt the plains 
themselves were formed by soil carried down by the rivers from the 
mountains. 

Remark that India is called by many poetical names, such as " Fair to 
look upon," " The Fertile Land," and the " Lotus-Flower." Compare the 
length of the principal rivers with that of those in America. When speak- 
ing of the weather it will be interesting to tell about the punka, or broad fan, 
suspended overhead in most of the English houses and moved by cords 
pulled by the natives. If not for this contrivance the heat would be un- 
supportable to Europeans. The imperfect machinery used by the natives in 
their agricultural pursuits may also be described. Refer to the stimulants 
used by other nations, such as opium in China, matfi in Paraguay, pulque in 
Mexico, tobacco in America, etc., and then tell about the betel-nut chewed 
by the natives of India, which gives to their teeth and lips the color of fresh 
blood. 

Population. — Show that the division of the people into castes, and also 
their religion, prevent any great progress in civilization without a great out- 
side pressure. Show that the progress of India has been much advanced by 
British rule, and the customs of the people are in a measure becoming un- 
dermined through the influence of schools and missionaries.- Contrast a 
Hindu home, with no maps, no books, no newspapers, and nothing but bare, 
naked walls, with a home in America supplied with the comforts of civil- 
ized life. Note that in the English cities one can find mubh td'iremind him 
of America. Call attention to the strange contrasts to be seen in this far- 
away land. Mud-huts, jugglers, fakirs, dark-skinned people, and clumps of 
cocoanut trees are intermingled with or near by English houses, English 
faces, and European scenes. 

When speaking of the Parsees explain that their strange! custom of 
allowing the vultures to devour their dead is owing to a belief Nihat the earth 
would be defiled by contact with dead bodies, and, as they consider water 
holy and fire sacred, the only thing they can do is to let th^ birds take the 
flesh. When an American expressed horror at the practice, a Parsee remarked 
that it was a question of birds or worms, and he did not see miicb difference. 
Contrast the open-air worship of the Parsees with that of the Hindus, who 
seek their gods in caves, temples, and dark recesses. 

It will be interesting to relate how the Bheel robbers of India, when 
pursued over plains affording no shelter, sometimes transform themselves 
suddenly into what seem to be blackened trunks of trees standing in the 
midst of the ruins of a forest conflagration. They throw themselves into 
contoi-ted attitudes, and have actually so deceived the English that cases are 
recorded of soldiers attempting to hang their helmets on these supposed trees.' 

Remark that India is sometimes called the " Land of the Vedas." This 
lesson suggests talks about the car of Juggernaut, ther Sanskrit language, 
the Thugs, the sacred bulls, the monkey-temples, the asylums for aged and 
decrepit animals, and other interesting themes. 

The Black Hole is a name applied to a cell in a prison in Calcutta. It 
is associated in the public mind with a horrible catastrophe that occurred in 
1756. The English garrison at that place was captured by the native prince 
Surajah Dowlah, and all the prisoners, one hundred and forty-six in number, 
confined in a room twenty feet square. The cell had but two small win- 
dows, and in the morning but twenty-three of the prisoners were alive, the 
others having all perished from pressure, heat, thirst, and want of air. 

The Caves of Elephanta are on the island of Elephanta, near Bombay. 
The island is so called from a gigantic statue of an elephant that once stood 
upon the shore. On the top of the hill are three rock temples, which con- 
tain remarkable statues and pillars. A species of beetle found on the island 
is so brilliant in color as to resemble a precious stone. 

At Calcutta is the Burning Ghat, where cremation is going on at all 
hours. The part of Calcutta inhabited by the Hindus is called the " Black 
Town." Call attention to the fact that Ceylon stands in the same relation 
to India that Madagascar does to Africa. Compare its size and population 
with that of Massachusetts. Its sacred Bo tree is an object of interest 
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On this island is Adam's Peak, which the Buddhists regard as sacred. 
A depression in the rock, they claim, is the print of Buddha's foot. A brass 
boundary-line has been placed around this mark to prevent its being worn 
away. The Arabs say Adam made this footprint when he was driven away 
from Paradise. The islands and rocks between Ceylon and the mainland 
are called "Adam's Bridge." 



FARTHER INDIA. 



Descriptive Text, page 141. 
Call attention to the fa^t that this region is often called " Indo-China." 
Note that nearly one-half* of the tin supply of the world comes from this 
peninsula and the neighboring islands. Nearly all the rivers of Siam over- 
flow during the rainy season. The name "Indo-China" will suggest that in 
many respects the people resemble the Chinese. They are below both the 
Chinese and Hindus in industrial skill and civilization. It will be interest- 
ing to tell how the dancing-girls of Siam can pick up bits of straw with their 
eyelids and do other curious tricks. Refer to the Siamese Twins, who were 
born in this region and taken to America for exhibition. An example of 
Siam's progressive spirit may be given by referring to the centennial ex- 
position celebrating the- one hundredth year since the establishment of the 
city of Bangkok. The exposition was held in 1882, and made a good dis- 
play of the products and curiosities of the country. The Anamese are some- 
times called the " big-toed race," because the big toe on each foot is very 
large and flat and some distance from the other toes. 



CHINA. 
Descriptive Text, page 142. 

Remark that the Chinese call their kingdom the " Middle Kingdom " and 
the " Heavenly Dynasty," because they think it is in the central part of the 
world and was established by divine authority; hence the term "Celestials" 
applied to them by Europeans. Have the class contrast the natural features 
of Chinese Tartary with those of China Proper. Note the portions best 
adapted to the development of civilization. Drill on the map. Note that 
the semi-civilization of the Chinese cannot be explained by the advantages 
of the peninsular and island formations of the country, for the coast is to a 
great extent rocky and subject to terrific storms. Its navigable waters and 
vast extent of produc'gve land must have led the people to work out a 
natural development. Notice, however, that the most progress is being 
made along the shore-line, where the people come in contact with outside 
influences. Tea-drinl^Hg Asia may be separated from coffee-drinking Asia 
by quite a distinct line of demarkation. 

Population. — ^Note the strange fact of so large a part of the human race 
being found in one empire, and that by no means the largest in the world. 
The absence of civil wars to any great extent, its great age as an independent 
nation, and other natural causes have led to this feature, as well as to the 
higher civilization seen than in most other heathen nations. Note that the 
people have been made sluggish by the use of opium, and that but for this 
evil they might overrun the world. It will be interesting to state that ac- 
cording to Chinese history the custom of binding the feet originated several 
centuries ago in an insurrection of the women against the government. As 
a punishment the feet of the rising generation were bound to prevent further 
troubles of the kind, thus giving rise to what in time became a fashion. The 
Chinese queue (qu) is said to have been at first a punishment enforced by the 
Tartars. A blackboard sketch may be made, showing the actual size of the 
sole of a shoe worn by a Chinese lady. (See Sketch above.) 

It is said that every third person born into the world is a Chinese. The 
imitative faculty of this people may be illustrated by the story of the 
tailor who burnt a hole in the new garment he made because there was one 
in the sample given him. Note that the Chinese have their benevolent 
societies, orphan asylums, hospitals, and other charitable institutions, but 
the underlying motive is selfish, for they think good deeds of this kind 
briti' UMia^ment for sin and success in business. 

Id their schools a coflSn is no uncommon object. Children often give 
their parents a coffin, and the present is received with pleasure. Explain 
that " pigeon English" means businesg English. The Chinese pronounce the 
word "business" like "pigeon." On New Year's Day each man and boy 
visits his mother, makes her a present, and thanks her for all she has done 
for him. A fan in an embroidered case hanging from the girdle is con- 
sidered an indispensable part of the co.stume of a Chinese gentleman. If a 



boy dies without having his head shaved he is not entitled to a coflin; 
his body is thrown into a gutter or deep well. A Chinaman salutes by 
shaking his own hands. When he gets angry with another and wishes to 




be revenged, he kills himself instead of his enemy. The supposition is that 
the man he hates will be answerable, and punished in this world and in the 
world to come for murder. 

The Chinese are a polite people according to their ceremonial usages. 
The well-bred host presses many things on a visitor, which the latter must 
never dream of accepting. A Chinaman generally looks most pleased when 
he has least reason to be so. 

The Nom.ad Tartars dwell in tents and move from place to place with 
their flocks and herds. The cows are milked in leather pails which are sel- 
dom, if ever, washed. The people are very untidy in all their habits, but 
are very fond of gay clothing and dress in bright-colored garments. They 
carry water in leather bottles made of goat-skin. After the skin has been 
stripped from an animal and properly dressed, the places where the legs were 
are closed up, and the place where the neck was is left open for receiving and 
discharging the contents of the bottle. These bottles are readily borne upon 
the shoulder. Note that Buddhism has been called the " Light of Asia," - 
and refer to the poem written by Edwin Arnold, which describes in highly 
figurative language the life and teachings of the founder of Buddhism. 
Contrast this religion with Mohammedanism, also with Christianity. 

Note in what way the provinces of this empire are subject to it. Contrast 
the political divisions with those of the United States. The large divisions 
are divided into smaller ones, and these again divided into districts. The 
capital of the empire is Pekin, but each province has a capital as a seat 
of civil power. Trace the connection between the physical features of each 
province, and the habits and industries of its people. When considering the 
cities note that those represented on the map have narrow streets and are all 
walled, and nearly all alike in style of buildings, which consist of temples, 
towers, and rickety houses. The pagodas may be compared to huge gilt, 
silver, or green cologne bottles. Call attention to the fact that as there are no 
ofiicial records of the population of these cities, the statistics are unreliable. 
Particular attention should be paid to map-drawing, that the location of the 
various places mentioned may be fixed in the mind. Read newspaper items 
concerning the commercial relations of this empire with the United States and 
other nations. Refer to the acts of Congress relative to the immigration of 
the Chinese to this country. Ask why, when ■ studying the history of other 
nations, the class will not be likely to have their attention called to this one 
to a very great extent. Notice that a marked peculiarity of Chinese civil- 
ization is that it seems to have been checked thousands of years ago, and 
ever since that time to have remained stationary. Lead the class to attrib- 
ute this to the tenacity with which the people have clung to ancient cus- 
toms, the absolute power of the emperor, the religious belief of the nation, 
and the isolated situation of the empire. Aim to arouse curiosity and to 
direct the home-reading of the class. 



JAPAN. 

Descriptive Text, page 144. 

Allow the children to make measurements on the map, to compare the 

position of this island empire with that of other nations, and to note its 

great natural resources. Speak of the storms that sweep over these isles, 

and remark that seamen call the passage from Nagasaki through the Yellow 
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and Chinese seas to Hong Kong the " graveyard of commerce," on account 
of the dangers to be encountered on the way. 

The density of the population and the comparatively limited area of the 
empire will enable the class to tell why but few wild animals are found on 
these islands. Compare the substantial and useful dress of the Japanese 
with the gaudy apparel and glittering ornaments worn by many Oriental 
nations. Eefer to the light, thin wood and perishable paper used in the 
construction of Japanese dwellings, and lead the class to see why no ruins 
are found in this ancient empire. It will be interesting to relate the sup- 
posed origin of the custom of blackening the teeth practised by married 
women. It is said that years ago a beautiful princess of Japan, in order to 
show her devotion to her husband, thus disfigured herself, and all loving 
wives ever after followed her example. When one member of a family 
commits a crime the whole family is punished. Call particular attention to 
the fact that Japan is losing, to an extent, its national characteristics in an 
eagerness to follow Western fashions. Eefer to the artistic ability of the 
Japanese. If possible show specimens of their workmanship. Observe that 
their power to imitate seems to be much greater than their ability to orig- 
inate designs. If the class have an opportunity to visit places where Jap- 
anese wares are sold, lead them to notice how often Mount Fujiyama is 
painted. Explain that the fat men so often represented as if engaged in 
conflict are pictures of their wrestlers, who are always stout. 

Contrast the religious liberty granted by the new constitution with the 
words written on the chest in which some of the martyred Christians were 
thrown in the sixteenth century and sent back to Portugal. The words 
were these : " Hejiceforth as dong as the sun shall shine upon the earth let 
not any Christian dare to set foot in Japan." Eead from some well-written 
history a brief account of Com. Perry's expedition to Japan. 



RUSSIA IN ASIA. 



Descriptive Text, pag'e 144. 

Call attention to the vast extent of the Russian Empire, and recall 
all that has been taught concerning this region in connection with the sur- 
face-structure of the earth. Eefer to the discovery of the North -east pas- 
sage from the Atlantic Ocean to Bering Strait, and note its value. When 
speaking of the northern plains it will be interesting to tell about the trail- 
ing cedar, which, though furnished with needles and cones, runs like a vine 
on the ground and is better than no wood for fuel. It is obtained in winter 
by digging under the snow. Okhotsk, a cluster of wretched huts in a swamp, 
may be taken as a type of the few northern towns. 

Tell about the skeleton and skin of the mammoth discovered in 1799 
by a hunter and taken- to St. Petersburg. The skin was covered with a red- 
dish wool, and the tusks were about nine feet long. The theories as to the 
supposed change of climate in Northern Siberia may be alluded to if 
thought best. This region may be called the great cemetery of mammoths. 
Draw out that the discovery of vast mineral wealth led to an increase of 
the Eussian population. Tell about the large machine-shops and the occa- 
sional splendid palaces seen in the mining regions, the latter being the res- 
idences of rich merchants or princes when inspecting their possessions. The 
exiles may be made a very interesting theme of conversation. The expe- 
rience of George Kennan may be alluded to, and extracts from his writings 
read. Compare the appearance of the prisons near the mines of Kara in 
Eastern Siberia, to long, low horse-car stables with palisades around them. 
Note that the tales of suffering and privation which have come from that 
land have excited universal horror. It is said that Eussia is about to abol- 
ish banishment to Siberia, which, if accomplished, will cause world-wide 
rejoicing. 



Lead the class to note what cities are connected by means of caravan 
routes or railroads. It has been proposed to build a railroad within the 
Arctic Circle, and the route has been surveyed through Western Siberia 




Area, of Enssian Empire Compared with Other Gonntries, 

and along the Obi Eiver. This would facilitate the transportation of wheat 
to England. The smaller divisions of Eussian Asia have characteristics 
in common with the other countries of Central Asia. It may be well to call 
attention to the oft-repeated assertion that Trans-Caucasia is noted for the 
beauty of its inhabitants. They are also very fond of music. 

Revie'w Lesson. — In conducting this review it may be well to take each 
country separately and question the class concerning it. This will present 
the questions in a different order from those given in the book and develop 
thought. For a map-drill print on the board the names of as many natural 
divisions of land and water, as well as political divisions, as you have taught 
the class to locate on their map outlines. Have a lively exercise in locating 
the places. Let one pupil point to a name on the blackboard, while another 
pupil calls the name of some member of the class from a class-card. If 
said member fails to locate the place, the one holding the pointer must do it, 
and when he fails another child should be allowed to take his place. Ask 
many more questions than are asked in the text-book, and try to awaken a 
class-pride in the thoroughness manifested in the review. 

In taking a general view of the continent, glance back to the time when 
men lived chained to the little spot where they were born, having no 
knowledge of navigation and no information concerning the shape or size 
of the earth. Show bow the domains of culture were gradually enlarged 
from the place where man first had his home. Notice the striking contrasts 
in the geography and history of Asia. Some portions were among the first to 
be explored and occupied by man, while others were long unknown, and even 
now are not fully explored. In early ages it was the seat of learning, while 
now much of it is in gross ignorance. Note the uplifting power of intercourse 
with other nations, as well as the retarding influence of false religions. 



AFRICA. 

Descriptive Text, page 147. 



The term Africa was first applied to the northern part of the continent, 
and finally extended to the whole peninsula. The Atlas Mountains were 
the principal African highlands known in ancient times. According to 
mythology. Atlas was a being who attempted to storm the heavens, and for 
this reason was transformed into a mountain and condemned to bear the 
vault of heaven on his head and shoulders. The Atlantic Ocean takes its 
name from Atlas. 

Position and Extent.— Note the position of Africa in regard to the 



other continents, the equator, and the poles. Have its comparative size 
shown by diagrams. Do not compare it to an island, as the Suez Canal is 
a mere ditch, and by no means severs the physical connection between the 
continent and Eurasia. It is a tradition of the Arabs that when the waters 
of the Eed Sea are smooth and clear the chariot-wheels of Pharaoh's host 
may be seen. The waters of this sea, however, are never smooth. 

Outline. — ^Note the compact form of Africa, and connect it with our 
imperfect knowledge of the continent. Compare this division to a trunk 
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without branches, a body without members, or a house with closed doors. 
If penetrated by seas to its interior, show how much easier its exploration 
would have been and how much more we should now know of the interior. 
Draw out why it is called the " Dark Continent." A few facts may be given 
in regard to the advance steps being made in opening up the continent, 
although the subject will be considered more fiiUy in future lessons. The 
dimensions of the diagram showing the development of coast-line relative to 
area is for the inner circle one and a quarter inches in diameter, and the 
outer circle one and a seven-eighths inches in diameter. This should be 
compared with the similar diagrams made when studying the other con- 
tinents. 

A journey may be taken along the coasts, if time will permit, and a 
general view taken of its reefs, lagoons, swamps, mangrove trees, sandy 
beaches, grassy plains, gigantic forests, groves of palm, and rocky cliffs. 

The Ivory coast is sometimes called " Leeward coast," in contradistinc- 
tion to " Windward coast," which is exposed to the fury of Atlantic storms. 
The seashore in places on the west coast shines like silver, which appearance 
is caused by innumerable quantities of broken fragments of shells polished 
by the waves. The Arabs call Cape Bon the "treacherous promontory," 
because the wind blows furiously at this point. The ancients called it " Bon," 
or " good," thinking to flatter the genius of the cape and to secure his good- 
will. 

The traveler finds on the Azore Islands the customs of byegone days. 
Flax is woven on home-made looms; wheat is trodden out by oxen; butter 
is made by shaking milk in an earthen vessel or placing it in a leather bag 
and burying it in the ground ; corn is ground by hand-mills ; and water is 
carried in earthen jars on the head. Oranges are so abundant that from ten 
to fifty can be bought for a cent. Windfalls are of no value, and the orchards 
are free for all travelers to help themselves to fruit. 

Mauritius Island suggests the beautiful story of " Paul and Virginia," 
which was founded on the history of a beautiful young lady who was 
drowned near this isle. Peter Botte Mountain, on this island, is in the form 
of a cone, sustaining on its apex what appears to be a huge rock poised 
with the greatest precision. A blackboard sketch may be made of this 
mountain. 




On St. Helena is a stairway, said to be the longest in the world, leading 
from the beach to its rock-heights. The house may still be seen where 
Napoleon lived during his exile. 

Note that the people of Madagascar are somewhat civilized. Their 
peculiar customs are interesting. Tell about the lace-leaf plant that grows 
in the streams. Its roots are potato-shaped ; its leaves resemble lace, and 
are of all colors. Some of the leaves are ten or twelve inches long. The 
vi{i-rib supports fragile threads, forming meshes on each side. 



Surface. — Continue the work with the relief maps.' Compare Africa to 
a dish turned upside down, with a rim around it. Note that it is not uni- 
form in shape like a dish, and has no rim at its northern end, and has high 
hills, deep valleys, and great lakes in parts of its interior. The surface- 
structure somewhat resembles that of India. Bayard Taylor's poem about 
Kilima Njaro will interest the class. A line drawn from the Bight of Biafra 
to the Strait of Babel Mandeb divides the continent into two nearly equal 
parts, which may be contrasted. The southern part has the structure of the 
American continents, while the northern section resembles Asia and Europe 
in the arrangement of its highlands. This lesson suggests stories and pictures 
of desert-life, explorations and journeys in an unknown land, and all the 
fascinating glamour that hovers over the strange people of a strange con- 
tinent. 

Drainage. — Note that most of the rivers are obstructed by rapids and 
do not afford an easy access to f^e interior of the continent. Contrast the 
Nile with the Mississippi. Compare the one to a palm with its long trunk 
devoid of boughs except at the top, and; the other to an oak with numerous 
branches. The overflow of the Nile may be compared to the freshets of this 
country, noting, however, that the latter are preceded by heavy rains in the 
region where they occur. Speak of the gloomy aspect of an African river at 
night. The sable sky, still air, and dark forests of the torrid zone, contrast- 
ing with the sluggish waters, fill the mind with awe. Daylight comes as 
suddenly as darkness in this region, and soon after the appearance of a thin 
gray streak along the horizon the sun rises with a flood of light. 

It will be interesting to describe the sand-rivers which Livingstone saw 
on the continent. These are small streams so filled with sand that the cur- 
rent is almost as thick as pudding. Compare Victoria Nyanza in shape 
to a top, the northern end being almost on a line with the equator. It took 
Stanley ninety days to sail round this lake. Continue the construction of 
diagrams to show the comparative lengths of the rivers. 

Climate. — One reason why Africa is the hottest continent is because the 
ground when dry becomes hardened by the heat and heats the winds that 
pass over it. Note the massive form of Africa, which closes it to oceanic in- 
fluences. Kecall the principles that a dry soil rapidly absorbs the sun's rays, 
while at night the earth cools off rapidly. Compare the desert region on the 
west coast with Atacama in South America. The climate of Sierra Iieone 
is the most deadly in the world. The place has been called the " white 
man's grave." The cruisers employed to suppress the slave-trade in the' 
waters near that coast were known as the " coffin squadron." 

This topic suggests talks about the native rain-makers of Southern AMca, 
the sand-storms of the Sahara, the hot winds that sweep over parts of 
Northern Africa, and the cause of the overflow of the Nile. There is a say- 
ing among sailors that " for six months in the year no vessel under canvas 
can enter the Bed Sea, and for the other six months no sailing-vessel can get 
out." This refers to the regularity of the winds. 

Vegetation and Animal Life. — Africa can be divided into three pro- 
ductive and two non-productive belts — viz. the broad belt of the interior and 
those of the northern and southern portions, which are fertile, and the two 
desert belts. On the outer flank of each desert is a productive coast-strip. 
Have the class indicate these belts on the progressive maps. Whittier's 
poem about the palm tree may be referred to and extracts read if time will 
permit. Note the portion of Africa that is called the " Land of Dates." 
The word palm comes from the Latin palma, a hand, from the fancied 
resemblance of the leaves to a hand. Tell how rice is cultivated in Western 
Africa by simply throwing it into the mud after the annual overflow of the 
rivers. This is a literal "casting of bread upon the waters." The man- 
grove trees of Western Africa are interesting because when the tide goes out 
the young oysters adhere to the branches, making them look like oyster- 
bearing trees. Note that in Africa fertility and barrenness are in striking 
contrast. Allow the class to talk about a few of the most interesting animals. 
Draw out why there are few beasts of burden in Africa. The termites may 
be described, and a blackboard sketch made of their mounds. (See next 
page.) \ 

Population and Centres of Industry. — ^This lesson suggests talks 
about the strange rude people of the interior, the Arabs of the desert, and 
the mixed races along the coasts. Note the great natural resources of the 
continent, and the wide field for development before its inhabitants. Speak 
of the excitement in Europe over the slave-trade, and the measures taken to 
suppress it. Bead newspaper items on this point. It has been affirmed as a 
simple fact that if a traveler was to lose his way on any of the three great 
routes from the east or north of Africa into the interior, he might find it 
again by tracing the skeletons of slaves that have died on the way. The 
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decline in the price of ostrich feathers, from two hundred or more dollars a 
pound to fifty or less, should be noticed, and the cause traced to the infatu- 
ation with the business which led to the markets becoming overstocked with 
feathers. 




Sketch of the TeTmiteSi 



Commerce and Routes of Travel.— Call attention to the fact that the 
search for gold, ivory, and slaves has helped to open up the interior of the 
continent. Note that the high plateaus of Central Africa are rich in 
resources which the construction of railways will help to develop. Men- 
tion plans in progress by the British East African Company to build a rail- 
road to Victoria Nyanza ; also other plans by other companies to open up the 
heart of Africa to the world. Show how lines of communication could be 
established from north to south and from east to west. 

Political Divisions and General Questions. — The recent political 
changes should be noticed, and the effect that they may have on the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade brought to view. After a thorough review of the 
continent take a general view of each division, summing up its resources and 
calling attention to its future prospects. Show that outside influences must 
be the agencies to civilize and develop. It will be interesting to relate some 
of the stories told by the ancients concerning the unexplored regions of 
Africa. They supposed them to be the abode of horrible beings having long 
tails and great iron teeth. Fabulous tales were related of the intense heat 
of the southern lands, and the great sea-monsters that haunted their coasts. 



TECB BAEBAEY STATES. 



Descriptive Text, page 148. 
The word Barb4ry is derived from Berber, the name of a race of native 
inhabitants of the country. EecaU'what was taught about this region when 
the continent was studied as a whole, and lead the children to obtain as much 
information as possible from the map. Supplement the meagre statements of 
the text-book with interesting paragraphs related or read from books of 
travel. ^Bemark that although the houses are mean and the streets of the 
cities narrow and crooked, the surrounding country is beautiful. Tell how 
lilies of the valley, mignonette, and jessamine grow wild in great profusion, 
and the air-is balmy and soft with breezes from the sea. If possible show a 
piece of morocco leather and lead the class to notice wherein it differs from 
ordinary leather. Make the word-paintings of the cities as vi,vid as possible, 
and contrast their appearance with that of American cities. Contrast the 
civilization of Northern Africa in ancient times with the barbarism that 
has overrun the greater portion of the continent. Kemark that Northern 
Africa has been called the " Forehead of Africa," and ask why the name is 
appropriate. Africa was formerly called Libya. Ask if this name is still 
retained in any part of the continent. If a picture of Atlas supporting a 
globe on his shoulders is ^t hand, show it to the class. Remark that the 
word Atlas, as applied to a collection of maps bound together, originated 
from the mythical story of Atlas. Near the southern shore of the Gulf of 
Tunis is a singular highland called the " Father of the Two Horns." On 
this highland are twin peaks, hence its name. 



THE NILE COUNTRIBS. 
Descriptive Text, pagre 148. 

Egypt. — Compare the Nile to a great gateway into Egypt. Compare 
Egypt in appearance to a ribbon of green laid upon a yellow, silvery cloth, 
and its inhabitable part in shape to a triangular kite with a long tail. Refer 
to the ancient name, " The Black," and associate it with the black, rich soil 
of the country. Note that under the soil of Egypt is sand like that of the 
surrounding desert ; thus, since the entire fertile surface of the country has 
been brought down from the mountains of Abyssinia by the river, the land 
may well be called the " Gift of the Nile." The Delta of the Nile may be 
compared to a great green fan, the ribs of which are ea,ch a little more than 
one hundred miles long, or about the length of the top. The shadoff may 
be compared to an old-fashioned well-pole, only the swing is short, and the 
man working it holds the bucket in his hand and dips and empties all day 
long. The fields, divided by canals, may be compared in appearance to a 
checker-board, as they are separated by the ditches into small squares, and 
thus supplied with water. 

The following word-painting will enable the class to form a mental picture 
of Egypt as -seen from the bluffs a mile south of Cairo : At the foot of the 
bluffs is the city with its minarets and domes, its tot;tering walls, and wind- 
ing streets. The river extends northward, glistening in the sun, and divid- 
ing to form its delta like threads of silver running through a green carpet. 
Palms, sugar-cane fields, olive-groves, orange-orchards, clover, and wheat 
everywhere meet the eye along the fertile belt of the Nile valley, like a great 
patchwork of different shades of green. Beyond the Delta are thousands of 
vessels. In the south-east are the Pyramids, and beyond these westward, as 
far as the eye can see, extends the great desert with its white sand-hills glow- 
ing in the sun. In the north-east may be seen the tall granite shaft of the 
obelisk at Heliopolis, which doubtless Joseph beheld when brought a slave 
into Egypt. There are no fences and few trees. Here and there a grove of 
palms raise their heads high in the air, while near them you see a village of 
mud huts made of sun-dried bricks, like those that Pharaoh compelled the 
children of Israel to form. Thousands of cattle and f heep are scattered over 
this great plain, and caravans of camels wend thejr way along the roads. 
The entire scene is one of striking contrasts. Note that the Arab villages 
are raised on elevations to escape the high water. 

Women may be seen in the towns mixing cut straw with mud and mould- 
ing bricks to be dried in the sun, as did the Israelites in the days of Moses. 
Almost everybody rides a donkey. Men may be seen in the field plowing 
with a camel and a cow yoked together. The women carry their babies 
astride of their shoulders. The custom of having hired mourners at fune- 
rals is as old as the pyramids. These women go in groups of twenty or more 
and wear black mantles and long veils. The chief screamer leads off with a 
yell in which all join, making a hideous noise, in loudness according to the 
money received. Awaken as much interest aa possible in the history of this 
ancient people. Note how the country is protected naturally from Asiatic 
invasion, which accounts for its isolated early history. It has been said that 
Port Said was made out of nothing. The town rests on land made from the 
dredgings brought up from the sea by machinery. Call attention to the 
climate of Egypt, its sand-storms, scarcity of rain, hot winds, and clear 
skies. 

When speaking of the vegetable life tell of the sacred lotus-flower, 
and how the ancients supposed that the one who ate of this plant lost all 
desire for his native land.' Note that our word paper comes from the word 
papyrus. 

The animal life is interesting. The fat-tailed sheep are curiosities. The 
tail of a single sheep often weighs eighty pounds, and is sometimes pro- 
tected from injury by the shepherd, who attaches a small wheeled carriage 
to its lower part. The fat of the tail is used for butter. This topic suggests 
allusions to the little bird-mouse that skips over the desert sand, and to the 
Egyptian vultures, or " Pharaoh's hens," that brood with trailing wihgs and 
drooping tails over the ruins and act as street-scavengers in the cities. , 

Give a few facts concerning the religious belief of the ancient Egyptians, 
and note that it is quite possible that their religion led them to expend large 
sums of money in the burial of their dead. "Life is but for a moment,'f 
said the ancient priests of the Sun. " Hurry to build your tomb ; you are but 
dwellers in tents, but the soul may need the old home of the body again ; 
preserve it ; care for the soul is the only care worth heeding ; this life is dust.',' 
Human life and force, for ages spent themselves in the building of tombs. 
Each generation was employed in building its own tomb. Selling the wrap- 
pings of mummies for paper rags has been carried on to some extent. It ia 
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not a pleasant thought that when one puts a piece of paper in his mouth it 
may be a portion of a bandage that has wrapped up an Egyptian. 

Arohiteoture.— Allusion may be made, if thought best, to Professor 
Smyth's belief that the Great Pyramid is a prehistoric revelation of the 
mysteries of science and prophecy, a parable in stone. The traveler who 
wishes to ascepd the Great Pyramid has to pay an Arab sheik who lives 
near a small sum of money. The Arabs offer to help you up, saying, " Me 
help you, master. Me good for Yankee Doodle." They often call Ameri- 
cans Yankee Doodles. They constantly beg for backsheesh. Sometimes they 
threaten to throw the traveler down unless he satisfies their demands. It 
has been estimated that the great pyramids contain stone enough to build 
a wall four feet high and two feet thick from New York City to Great Salt 
Lake City. Ask how many miles that would be. The Pyramids were 
originally smooth and polished, but for centuries the Egyptians have used 
them as quarries from which to build their cities, hence their broken and 
step-like form. 

"The Statues of Memnon are on the plain of Thebes. They are very 
old and made of granite. They are about sixty feet high and in the form 
of men sitting with their hands upon their knees. In ancient times it was 
believed that one of these statues at sunrise emitted a musical sound like 
the vibration of a harp-string. A description may be given of the ruined 
colossal statue of Rameses II., the oppressor of the Israelites, which may 
be seen at Memphis. Pictures may be shown of Egyptian ruins and 
monuments. Note that the two common features of the scenery — namely, 
its rocky hills and noble palms — ^may have suggested to the ancients the 
style of their architecture, for the hills are, many of them, in shape almost 
like massive pyramids,' while the trees remind one of columns. 

Many interesting facts may be told about Cairo. In the old part of the 
city the windows project so far that neighbors can touch the hands of neigh- 
bors across the streets from the upper stories of the houses. Scribes may be 
seen on the streets whose business it is to write letters for 
those who cannot write. Young girls may be seen carry- 
ing water-jars upon their heads. The women are gen- 
erally veiled. The most common street-cries are, "To 
prayers 1 to prayers, O ye believers!" — "Sugar-cane! 
white sugar-cane!" — "God's gift — ^limpid water!" — "O 
woman to the left!"— "O oranges to the right I"— "O 
Christian, backsheesh !" 

Nubia and Egyptian Sudan. — Note the propor- 
tional part of Nubia that is a desert. An entire regi- 
ment of Egyptian trOops was lost in this desert some 
years ago. They followed a mirage against the wishes of 
their guide. Travelers say that on this desert is a plain 
strewn with objects resembling cannon-balls and grape of 
all sizes, making it look like a battle-field. The balls are 
round and egg-shaped, hollow and filled with red sand. 
Doubtless they are of volcanic origin. Tell about^the 
gum-arabic obtained from the acacia trees in the valleys 
of Nubia. At the proper season lumps of the gum glisten like icicles ign the 
limbs of the trees. A little talk about the late war in Soudan will be of 
interest. 

Abyssinia. — Remark that this is supposed to be the country which the 
queen of Sheba ruled in ancient times. It appears to have been the cradle 
of African civilization, but the early history of the people is merely tradi- 
tional ; nothing of its former power has been preserved. Contrast its present 
condition with its past renown. 



showing the actual size and shape of a cone of quarts worn in the lower lip 
of an African lady. 

_ The women often weave their 

hair into the form of. hats and bon- 
nets, and thus have a headgear that 
cannot be removed. Some of the 
natives paint their faces in stripes, 
circles, and spots. Some paint their 
faces red, with black rings around 
their eyes. The worst-looking ones' 
are those painted black, with red; 
noses. Among the articles of food 
used by the natives are pressed ants' 
eggs and roasted ants. It is the cus- 
tom of one tribe to pad themselves 
until their abdomens appear very 
large. 

Sahara. — Much information im-i 
parted in previous lessons and in the 
primary grade can be recalled con- 
cerning this region. Notice that des- 
ert land often needs only moisture 
to make it fertile. Show that oases 
are probably caused by subterranean springs. Lead the class to notice the 
great desert-belt of which the Sahara is a part. Compare this desert 
with the largest desert in South America. Refer to the sand-columns 
that waltz over the desert, and which are considered evil spirits by the 
Arabs, and are much feared. The mirage is so deceptive that the Arabs 
call it the " devil's sea." Note that in certain parts of the Sahara are small 
stones in the shape of stars, crosses, pyramids, and chaplets ; also nodules in 





CENTRAL AFRICA. 
Descriptive Text, page 151. 
Lead the children to compare the vegetation of this region with that of 
tropical South America, its climate with that of Northern North America, 
its surface with that of Northern Africa, and its inhabitants with those of 
Central North America. The peculiar customs of the people in this region 
should be noticed to quite an extent. The mode of salutation of one native 
tribe is to throw themselves on their backs on the ground, to roll about, slap 
their thighs, and scream, " Kina bomba I" Another tribe salutes by clapping 
hands. Some of the tribes of Central Africa insert pegs into the sides of 
their lips, nostrils, and other parts of their bodies, until often one man is 
pinned up in many different places. A blackboard sketch may be made 



size from that of a cherry to a hen's egg. These are hollow within and 
filled with sand. Tell about the famous Temple of Jupiter Ammon 
that, once stood on the oasis of Barca. Compare the desert spotted with 
oases to a tiger-skin in appearance. This desert is not a perfectly level 
plain of sand ; a portion of it is a high table-land, rising in places into 
hills and mountains. The Arabs compare the soil to pre and the wind to a 
flame. Shifting piles of sand are heaped up like snow-drifts by the wind 
and great rocks protrude from the soil. In places the desert stretches as 
feir as the eye can reach — an almost level expanse of sand. It contains 
about twenty oases, inhabited by wandering tribes. The sand-dunes of the 
Sahara are easily sketched. [See sketch raJove.) 

Fezzan is the largest oasis. One of its lakes is called the " Sea of Worms," 
because of a peculiar species of worm found in it which is eaten by the 
natives. The worms are about a third of an inch long and of a golden-red 
color. The people knead them into a paste and think them delicious food. 

Sudan. — Compare the circular huts of the natives to the conical 
mounds of earth raised by the termites. At a distance the resemblance is 
striking. (See blackboard sketch of these huts on next page.) 

Sudan, or Boledes Sudan, means the " land of the blacks." 

The Guinea Ooast. — Refer to the missionaries that have been laboring 
on this coast for years and doing much to civilize the people. Do not allow 
the class to gain the idea that there are no handsome or comfortable houses in 
Africa. Refer to the schools and churches and government buildings in close 
proximity, in many cases, to the mud huts of the natives, 
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Circular Huts of the Sondanesei 

The Congo Free State. — Notice that this state seems to be an experi- 
ment of different nations to open up the interior of Africa to the world. 
Missions are to be encouraged and efforts made to suppress the slave-trade. 
Call attention to the fact that there is a great difference in African tribes ; 
some are fierce, cruel, and rarengeful, while others are peaceable, gentle, and 
quiet. Living as they do under the same circumstances as to physical sur- 
roundings, and with no civilizing influences to bear upon them, the cause of 
this difference is not easily explained. The lives and labors of Livingstone, 
Stanley, and Gordon should be noticed, and attention called to the efforts 
that have been made to reach the North Pole, and contrast that region, so 
far as known, with the rich lands of Central Africa, and ask which presents 
the wider and more useful field to the explorer. Refer to the course taken 
by foreign nations in enslaving the natives, thus associating the very name 
of the white man with cruelty and wrong, and let the class see that it is no 
wonder that the African repulses him when he comes to do him good. The 
undeveloped forms of vegetation as seen on the deserts and high tablelands 
may be taken as a type of the civilization. Bead, if possible, current news- 
paper items concerning the progress of discovery and explorations in Cen- 
tral Africa, and encourage the class to be on the lookout for information of 
this kind. 

Compare the eastern with the western coast, and notice the resemblance, 
except that the English towns in the east are fewer and smaller than those 
in the west. Notice that the prosperity of the Portuguese colonies declined 
with the increase of the slave-trade. Picture the horrors of this traffic in a 
way to cause the class to loathe it. 



SOUTH AFRICA. 
Descriptive Text, page 151 

Cape Colony and Natal. — 
When describing the vegetation of 
South Africa refer to the geraniums, 
gladioli, and other beautiful plants 
that grow wild, and if possible dis- 
play a specimen of the silvery-white 
everlasting flower exported to this 
country in large quantities, and 
much used by florists in making 
dried flower-work. 

Relate that the first diamond 
found in South Africa was discov- 
ered by a child who did not know 
its value. The stone was seen by a 
chance traveler and sent to a geolo- 
gist, and found to be a diamond. 

Describe the ostrioh-farms and 
tell how they are cared for by the 
Cape farmers. The young ostriches 
have a trick of dancing together in 
perfect time, almost like a waltz. 
Sometimes they keep up the amuse- 
ment for an hour or more, and 




A ZnlQ Milk-poU. 



have been known to break their legs in the giddy and senseless whirl. 

Zululand. — Note that the natives ride ox-back. The women are not 
allowed to enter the yards where the cows are kept. The Zulus trim the 
ears of their cows into strange shapes. A blackboard sketch of a Zulu milk- 
pail can be easily made, as it resembles a tall earthen jar. 

The natives of South Africa are, like those in other parts of the conti- 
nent, very superstitious. The Bushmen of Southern Africa are a very 
degraded people. They sleep under bushes or in holes in the ground, and 
eat worms, grasshoppers, and roots. 

Good Hope is at the southern extremity of vast Africa, but the telegraph 
touches it. You can now wire a message down either the eastern or western 
coast, for the continent is girded with the electric band. Every day the ends 
of the earth are moving closer toge'ther. Notice that much of the commerce 
of the ancient world passed over the Isthmus of Suez before the discovery of 
the new route to India vi& Cape Good Hope. Talk about the advantage of this 
discovery to the world. Tell about Vasco de Gama and Bartholomew Diaz. 
Diaz named Cape Good Hope the " Stormy Cape," but the king of Portugal, 
hoping that the doubling of the cape would facilitate commerce with India, 
gave it the name it now bears. Draw out from the class the difficulties that 
have attended African explorations. Before the crossing of the Equator in 
1471 the world was divided into two parts, known and unknown. 



OCEANIA. 

Descriptive Text, pagre 153. 



Call attention to the fact that the islands of Polynesia 
look near together on the map, but in reality the dis- 
tances one from another are often great. One can sail 
from Honolulu to Auckland, a distance of nearly four 
thousand miles, without sighting land. A rude sketch 
map of this division may be made by drawing three hori- 
zontal lines to represent the Equator and the tropics, a 
large rectangle for Australia, and smaller figures for the 
large islands. Sketch rapidly and have the class name 
each representation as fast as it is drawn. 

Polynesia cannot be said to have definite geographical 
boundaries. Note that the Sandwich Islands have an 
influence over the commercial relations of three conti- 
nents. On these islands are electric lights, telephones, 
hospitals, and other modern improvements. Contrast the 
former condition of the inhabitants with their present civ- 
ilization, and speak of the good work done by mission- 
aries. Among the natural curiosities on these islands 
are the Burning Lakes of Kilauea. These lakes are 
of liquid lava and present a grand appearance. They 
Oiay well 1?« Qall?^ tbe Roi^e^ of By?Fl^tin| Fire. 
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When the lava from Mauna Loa reaches the sea the 
ocean is heated near the islands so that the fish die. For 
language-lessons the following themes will be of in- 
terest: the Leprosy, Customs of the Natives, and Inci- 
dents connected with the Life of Captain Cook, 

A blackboard sketch of the grass houses of the natives 
of the Hawaiian (or Sandwich) Islands is not difficult to 
make. (See Sketch annexed.) 

The Navigator or Samoan Islands are nine in 
number. The principal export is dried cocoanut, which 
is sent to Germany and America and is used in the 
manufacture of oil and candles. The trouble between 
Germany and the United States, the loss of war-ships 
near these islands by a hurricane, and the adjustment of 
the commercial difficulty, are events of interest. On 
these islands are crabs which are said to ascend trees and 
bring down cocoanuts, husk them, climb up again, and 
drop the nuts on the rocks, so as to break them. 

Malaysia should be compared with the West Indies. 
Have the children construct tables showing the charac- 
teristic features of each group of islands. 

Note that Borneo lies about half in the northern and 
half in the southern hemisphere. 'Much of the interior 
is little known. When telegraph-poles were first erected 
the elephants knocked them all down by scratching their 
backs against them. The poles had to be barbed to pre- 
vent this. Compare Borneo with Cuba. Australia sig- 
nifies Southern land; Melanesia means Black islands. 

On New Zealand is found a singular bird called the 
"apteryx." It has neither tail nor wings, and four of its 
eggs are equal in weight to itself. When this bird tires of walking, it rests 
its head on its long bill as an old man would rest on his cane. These birds 
are nearly extinct. 

The interior of Papua is but little known, and the coasts have not been 
fully explored by Europeans. 

On the Fiji Islands peculiar festivals are observed called the Balola 
Festivals. The balola is a sea-worm a little larger than a thread and from 
an inch or two to a yard in length. On two days of the year in October and 
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November it comes to the surface of the water. The first appearance is called 
the " little balola ;" the second the " great balola." At the great festival the 
sea is covered in some places to the depth of several inches with these worms, 
which are red, brown, and green in color, and form a writhing and wriggling 
mass. They come a little past midnight, and when the siin rises disappear. 
No one has been able to explain the phenomenon. The natives go out in 
boats and gather these worms in baskets. They cook them in ovens and 
eat them. 



AUSTRALIA. 

Descriptive Text, page 155. 



Position and Size. — ^Note that although Australia is of small size and 
isolated, its surface-structure makes it a continent. Its location makes it 
the true south of the great land-mass of the globe, and its name was fitly 
chosen. 

Outline. — ^The development of coast-line relative to area may be shown 
by a diagram, the inner circle three-eighths and the outer seven-eighths 
of an inch in diameter. 

The (Jreat Barrier Beef of coral formation off the coast of Australia is 
twelve hundred miles long, and has but one safe opening for ships. The 
channel between it and the shore is some fifteen miles across, but navigatioiti 
is dangerous because of sunken reefs. On the coast of Victoria are several 
large rocks resembling mounted cannon, overlooked by a rock twenty-four 
feet high which resembles a human head. These cannon-rocks are called 
the "Artillery Eocks," while the head is called the " Sentinel." The spherical 
stones near look like cannon-balls. 

Surface.— Notice that the surface is less varied than that of other con- 
tinents, and has no long mountain-ranges or great plateaus. Draw a cross- 
Section of the continent, which contrast with similar diagrams of the other 
continents. The work with sand-moulding may be continued, descriptions 
read, and contrasts and resemblances noticed. 

Drainage.— Connect this topic with the preceding, and note the changes 
that occur in the appearance of the land at different times. Compare the 
region with the Llanos of South America, and note differences. Call atten- 
tion to the fact that the interior of Australia has not been fiilly explored. 
Around many of the lakes are sand-ridges or salt-crusted mud-plains, in - 
which men and beasts sink and are lost. 

Climate, Animal and Vegetable Life.— Make comparisons of climate 

with tb« Other wutinents, atj4 4rw QVA \M Australia hm fte 4ri«at mi 



most unfavorable climate. Show how artesian wells might be made to 
irrigate the land and develop what the climate fails to produce. Call atten- 
tion to the gloomy, ungraceful appearance of the forests. Note that Asia 
has its steppes, America its prairies, Africa its deserts, and Australia its 
"scrub." The plains are covered with this compact, impenetrable plant, 
giving them its name. The sheoak tree is said to emit a curious wailing 
sound. It is found growing near the sea, and the inhabitants of the region 
say it borrowed the murmur of the conch-shell and forgot to return it. 

The flre tree of West Australia bears orange-colored blossoms that make 
these trees seem all ablaze. The beefwood tree has a soft, tough wood 
of the color of lean raw beef. The stinging tree when touched stings like 
a bee and inflicts a maddening pain, but leaves no mark.- The jarrah- 
wood of Western Australia is the next thing to everlasting ; it seems to 
know no decay and is untouched by insects. The musk tree gives out an 
odor similar to that of musk. 

A sketch of the bottle tree can be easily made. (See next page.) 

In New South Wales grows a plant — a species of hibiscus — which fur- 
nishes a natural shoeblacking. Its juice when rubbed over boots makes 
a fine polish. 

A portion of the coast of Queensland is not good pasture-land, for a pecu- 
liar grass grows there which has a barbed seed. This seed works its way 
into the wool and flesh of sheep until they die from its effiects. Travelers 
find it an unpleasant plant to walk over. Among the animals of Australia 
is the dingo, or wild dog, which when running carries its head high, its ears 
erect and turned forward, and its tail in a horizontal position. It is said 
that this dog when wild never barks. /The emu is a gigantic bird, five or 
s\x feet high. Its only note is a dptoming nois«, It cannot fly, but ruua 
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The Bottle Tree. 

The Laughing Jackass is a bird a little larger than a pigeon. Its eyes 
are large and its plumage black and white. It laughs almost like a human 
being, and can be taught to talk like a parrot. This bird often seizes a small 
snake in its bill, flies high in the air and drops it upon a rock or hard ground 
in order to kill it. 

The Bower Birds build 
don^sMped houses eight 
or ten feet high and one 
hundred feet in circumfer- 
ence. These they ornament 
with all kinds of bright ob- 
jects, such as gaudy feath- 
ers, bright stones and shells, 
and old rags. At Gi ppsland 
are earth-worms six feet 
long. They burrow in the 
ground on the side of creeks 
and smell like creasote. 
Fowls will not touch them. 

Inhabitants and Cen- 
tres of Industry. — Speak 
of the strong and great na- 
tions of Europe who send 
colonies to other continents, 




The AnstraUan BoomeTang. 



and briefly allude to the colonization of Australia. Show pictures of Aus- 
tralian dwellings, and if possible display specimens of the wool from that 
legion. A rough sketch may be utade of the boomerang. 



This weapon when thrown skims along near the ground and returns. It 
is thought that no white man can learn the trick of throwing this weapon. 
The natives will not tell how, but only say, " Me thl-oyir him just so." Some 
native tribes live in houses which are but large pie<!es of bark placed against 
a pole. This lesson suggests talks about the Bushraiigers, KangarooThunt- 
ing, Sheep-shearing at the sheep-runs, etc. Note the agricultural facilities 
in the basin of the Murray now attracting attention, a,iid show how settle- 
ments are advancing into the interior. 

Commerce and Routes of Travel. — Show the benefit of Australia to 
Great Britain. The former may be compared to a storiehouse, the latter to a 
workshop, the one furnishing raw material and the o^er using it for man- 
ufacturing purposes. Talk a little about the commer;cial ports of the con- 
tinent, their appearance from the sea, and their reseinblance to European 
cities. Trace the railroad connections and submarine pables. Speak of the 
recent development of natural resources and the outloc^ for future progress. 
Political Divisions and Review Questions. — Compare the govern- 
ment of Australia with that of Canada. Continue the drill on the outline 
map and on the location of the most important places. Describe a certain 
locality, and see if the class can name it, from the description ; then let a 
member of the class describe a place, while others raise hands as soon as it 
is recognized from the word-painting. 

Note that Australia has been called a land of contraries, and let the chil- 
dren name point-s wherein it differs from North America. Eemark that 
nowhere in the world, except in the United States, has there been a growth 
and improvement equal to those of Australia. ^ 

Strive to make the closing lessons the most interesting of the course, 
introduce many new points, so that the pupils will not get the idea that they 
have studied the science exhaustively, and that there is no more to learn. 
Generalize the great principles that have been presented in a way to impress 
the mind. Show the beautiful harmony that exists in nature, the adaptation 
of the world to the wants of man, how the two hemispheres seem to have 
been made one for the other, and the progress that has resulted from the 
union of the Old World and the New. Note that as the sun rises in the 
east and passes to the west, so has been the progress of civilization. Show 
how the highest degree of culture attained by man at different periods has 
passed from country to country and from continent to continent, until it has 
girded .the earth. Contrast the past with the present. ; Carthage, once the 
rival of Bome, has now scarce a trace of its former greatness. Thebes, in 
the days of Homer the " glory of the whole earth," is now a desolation. 
When the inhabitants of England lived in huts and were clothed in the 
skins of wild animals the inhabitants of Northern Africa lived in palaces 

and wore fine garments. 
Show how the scale has 
been turned, and notice 
^he chiinges that time has 
wrought. Remark that the 
•great achievements of the 
past may be but the begin- 
ning of what the future has 
in store. 

Lead your pupils to see 
that the facts and princi- 
ples of. Geography are grand 
and beautiful, and worthy 
of lifelong thought and re- 
. search. May they ever feel 
to ask with Carlyle : " This 
green,- flowery, rock-built 
earth, the trees, the moun- 
tains, many sounding seas — 
that gr^at deep sea of azure 
that swims overhead, the winds sweeping through it, the black cloud fash- 
ioning itself together, now pouring out fire, now hail md rain, what is it? 
Ay, what?" 




THE EARTH. 



Come now and vie-w this rock-bound earth. 
Its slopes, its garden spots and trees; 

Behold its cities and its streams, 

Its clouds, its isles and sounding seas. 



1. The earth, man's home, is a great ball or globe moving 
in space. Viewed from the sun, it would appear like a bright 
star. 

2. The earth is one of a class of stars called planets which 
move about the sun. The sun with its planets is called the 
Solar System. 

3. The planets in the order of their distance from the sun 
are Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, the Asteroids (or small planets), 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus (u'ra-nus), and Neptune. They vary 
greatly in size and also in their distance from the sun. The 
earth is the only planet of whose surface we have a definite 
knowledge. Some of the other planets are thought to be in- 
habited. Several of the larger planets, including the earth, 
are attended by one or more satellites or moons. 

4. Geography is a description of the earth, the liom« of man. 



The word, is derived from two Greek words which signify de- 
scription and earth. 

5. The science of Geography is divided into tl^ree parts— 
Mathematical, Physical, and Political. 

6. Mathematical Geography treats of the form, size, and 
motions of the earth. It also describes its representation by 
globes and maps, and explains the mode of. determining loca- 
tion on its surface. 

7. Physical Geography trealts of the land, the water, the at- 
mosphere, animal and vegetable life, and their relations to one 
another. > V ' 

8. Political Geography is a description of the countries of the 
earth, and of the condition of the people inhabiting them. 

The life of nations is so closely connecteil with the natural features of the earth 
that Politioal (^<ograpby can best be studied in connection with the elementary 
princy.J:, 1* Physical (ieographi'. 
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REPRESENTATIONS OP THE EARTH. 

1. The surface of the earth is represented in various ways. 

2. A Terrestrial Globe is a sphere on which is represented 
the surface of the earth. 

S, -A Sptere is a body bounded by a curved surface, every 
part of which is equally distant from the centre. A Hemi- 
Bphere is half a sphere. 

4. A Map is a -representation by symbols on a flat surface 'bf 
the whole or a part of the earth's surface. 

The surface of a sphere cannot be exactly represented on a flat surface. Why ? 

5. A Relief Map shows the outlines of a body of land with 
its elevations and depressions. 

6. A Profile Map shows a vertical section of land with its 
elevations and depressions. 

Vertical means upright. A section is a part separated from the rest. 

7. The Scale of a Map shows the number of miles on the 
earth's surface that are represented by one inch on the map. 

FORM AND SIZE OP THE EARTH. 

1. The Shape of the Earth 
is nearly that of a sphere. It 
appears flat to us because we 
see so small a part of its sur- 
face at a time. It is not an 
exact sphere, but is flattened 
at the poles, bulges a little 
midway between the Equator 
and the poles, and is rough- 
ened by mountains and hills, 

2. Among the Proofs that 
the earth is spherical in shape 
are the following : 

a. Navigators have sailed around it. 

b. An engineer's level sighted over a body of still water 
shows a slight curvature of its surface. 




The Form of the Earth illustrated by an 
Orange. 




A Vessel approaching the Horizon. 

A, B represents the line of the horizon to the observer; C, the topmast of the vessel as she 
disappears beyond the line of the horizon. The course of the vessel toward and from the 
' - horizon clearly demonstrates the curvature of the earth's surface. 

c. The earth throws a circular shadow on the mooii.-«rhen 



passing between 'it and the sun. 
circular shadow. 



A sphere only always casts a 



non-nt POLE 



d. The horizon is everywhere a circle. 

The Horizon is the line where the earth and sky appear to meet. The hori- 
zon changes with the position of the observer. 

e. In traveling over wide plains the tops of distant mountains 
appear long before their bases are visible. 

3. The Circumference of the 
Earth at the Equator is nearly 
25,000 miles. Its greatest diam- 
eter is about 8000 miles. The 
diameter, measured between the 
poles, is about 26 miles shorter 
than the Equatorial diameter. 
Why? 

The diameter of a sphere is any straight 
line drawn through the centre from sur- 
face to surface. The circumference of a 
sphere is the greatest distance around it. 
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MOTIONS OP THE EARTH. 

. 1. The Earth has Two Motions. It rotates on its axis once 
in twenty-four hours, and revolves around the sun once a year. 

2. The Axis of the earth is the diameter on which it rotates. 

3. The Poles of the earth are the ends of its axis. 

4. Rotation is the turning of a body upon its axis. 

5. Revolution is the movement of a body around another 
body or point. 

That the earth rotates on its axis is shown by the fact 
that a stone when dropped from a high tower always 
falls a little east of a vertical line, or is thrown there 
just as a grindstone in rotating rapidly throws the 
drops of water in the direction in which it is moving. 
The accompanying illustration shows this variation. 

6. The Daily Motion of the earth causes 
day and night, because the sun shines on 
only one-half of the earth's surface at a 
time, and the other half must be in dark- 
ness. 

If the earth did not rotate on its axis, one-half of it 
would be scorched to a barren, burning desert, while the 
other half would be in dismal, eternal night. 

7. The earth turns from west to east, 
and this makes the sun appear to rise in 
the east and to set in the west. 

As the sunset-line which marks the day is con- 
stantly traveling around the earth from east to west, a _ __^ 

new day is constantly dawning somewhere on the earth Washington Monnment, Dis- 
every moment of the twenty-four hours. triot of Columbia. 

8. The Yearly Motion of the earth and the inclination of its 
axis cause the change of seasons. 

9. The Axis of the Earth is inclined 2^ degrees toward the 
plane of its orbit, and always points to the North Star. 
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10. The Orbit of the earth is the path in which it moves 
around the sun. 

11. The Plane of the 
earth's orbit is the level 
surface which it includes. 

12. A Plane is a surface 
upon any part of which a 
straight line may be drawn. 
Planes may be perpendic- 
ular, oblique, or horizontal. 

As a carriage-wheel rotates in 
the same direction in which it ad- 
vances, so the daily and yearly 
motions of the earth are in the 
same direction. 




The Plaoe" of the Earth's Orbit Illustrated, 
The balls immersed in the water represent the sun, the moon, and the earth. The smooth surface of the 
water represents a plane passing through the earth's orbit. Imagine the water removed and the spheres 
still continuing their motions, and the space which the surface of the water occupied will represent the 
plane of the earth's orbit. 



HEATING OP THE EARTH BY THE SUN. 

1. The surface of the earth is warmed by the sun and 
radiates or gives off its heat to the atmosphere. For this 
reason the air near the surface of the earth is warmer than 
that which is high above it. 

2. The land takes or absorbs more heat from the sun than 
the water does and cools off quicker. 

It has been calculated that the average amount of heat radiated in a day on each 
acre of ground in the latitude of Loudon is equal to that which would be produced 
by the combustion of sixty sacks of coal. 




Say and Night, 

3. The General Distribution of Heat over the earth depends 
upon the manner in which the rays of the sun strike its surface. 

4. Vertical Rays impart the 
most heat, because they strike 
the earth most directly. 

5. Slanting Rays cover more 
space, pass through thicker 
masses of atmosphere, and im- 
part less heat. 

6. The manner in which the 
The Sun's Bays. rays of the sun strike the sur- 

Ihe slanting rays cover the space AB, while face of the earth depends Upon 

the same rays, when -"««f «^'™^ ""'y the inclination of the carth's 

from O to S, and are hence more concen- " " 
trated and Ijotter. aXlS. 




7. When the North Pole is turned toward the sUn, the sun's 
rays strike the surface of the Northern Hemisphere more 

directly than they do that 
of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, and hence impart 
more heat to the one than 
to the other. The northern 
limit of the sun's oblique 
rays is 23^ degrees beyond 
the North Pole. 

The oblique rays of the sun reach 
their northern limit on the 21st of 
December. The Arctic Circle is 
drawn on maps and globes to show 
this limit. {See diagram, page 8.) 

8. When the South Pole 
is turned toward the sun, 
the sun's rays strike the surface of the Southern Hemisphere 
more directly than they do that of the Northern Hemisphere, 
and hence impart more heat to the southern regions of the 
earth. The southern limit of the sun's oblique rays is 2Z^ 
degrees beyond the South Pole. 

The oblique rays of the sun reach their southern limit on the 21st of June. The 
Antarctic Circle marks this limit. {See duigram, page 8.) 

9. All places on the earth which are situated 23J degrees 
north or south of the Equator have a vertical sun at noon 
once every year; all places between these points have a ver- 
tical sun at noon twice every year. Why? 

The northern and southern limits of a vertical sun at noon are shown on maps 
and globes by the circles named the Tropic of Cancer and the Tropic of Cap- 
ricorn. 

The expression " Land of the Midnight Sun " may well be applied to all lands 
north of the Arctic Circle or south of the Antarctic Circle, for the polar circles 
mark the limits of the continuance of daylight for more than twenty-four hours. 
In the northern parts of Norway and Sweden, from the last of May to the last of 
July, the sun shines night and day. The division of time as marked by the twenty- 
four-hour day is observed by the inhabitants of northern lands, and they can tell 
what day of the week it is at any given time as well as we can. 

10. The Torrid Zone extends 

from the Tropic of Cancer to the 

Tropic of Capricorn. 

Why is it the hottest part of the earth ? 
How many degrees wide is it ? 

11. The Seasons of the Tor- 
rid Zone are marked by the 
prevalence or absence of rain. 
Places within the tropics have 
two wet seasons and two dry 
seasons, occurring alternately. 
Places at and ,very near the ^^^ gones 
tropics have one long wet sea- 
son and one long dry season during the year. 

12. The North Frigid Zone extends from the Arctic Circle to 
the North Pole. 

13. The South Frigid Zone extends from the Antarctic Circle 
to the South Pole. 

Why are the Frigid Zones the coldest parts of the 




Frigid means frozen. 
earth ? 



14. The Seasons of 
a short summer. 



he Frigid Zones are a long winter and 
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15. The North Temperate Zone extends from the Tropic of 
Cancer to the Arctic Circle. 

16. The South Temperate Zone extends from the Tropic of 
Capricorn to the Antarctic Circle. 

The word temperate means mild. 

EQUAL DAYS AND NIGHTS 



SUMMER 




EQUALDAY5 AND NIGHTS 
Tbe Ohiuige of tlie Seasons, 

17. The Pour Seasons — spring, summer, autumn, and winter 
— are found only in the Temperate Zones. The seasons in the 
Northern Hemisphere are the reverse of those in the Southern. 
Why? 

CIRCLES OF THE EARTH. 

1. Lines are drawn on maps and globes to aid us in locating 
places. For convenience, we speak of these lines as though 
they were drawn on the surface of the earth. 

2. A Great Circle of the earth is one which divides it into 
two equal parts called hemispheres. A Small Circle is one 
which divides it into two unequal parts. Every circle has 
360 degrees. 

3. The Equator is a great circle midway between the poles. 
Into what hemispheres does it divide the earth? 

4. The Tropic of Cancer is a small circle 23| degrees north 

of the Equator. 

5. The Tropic of Capricorn 
is a small circle 23J degrees 
south of the Equator. 

The Tropic of Cancer and the Tropic of 
Capricorn are often called the tropical cir- 
cles. What have you learned in a previous 
lesson about these circles ? 

6. The Arctic Circle is a small 
circle 23 J degrees from the North 

The Circles. "°^®" 

7. The Antarctic Circle is a small circle 23J degrees from 
the South Pole. 

The Arctic and Antarctic Circles are often called the polar circles. What have 
you learned in a previous lesson about these circles ? 

8. Parallels are small circles parallel to the Equator. 
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9. Meridian Circles are great circles passing through the 
poles of the earth perpendicular to the Equator and the 
Parallels. 

10. A Meridian is one-half of a meridian circle. Meridians 
extend from pole to pole. 

LOCALITY. 

" Fixed in the north shines the bright Pole 

Star, 
Guiding the sailor's way fronn afar; 
Round and round it aU other stars go, 
But the pointers alwpys the Pole's place 

show." 

1. The North Pole continually points 
to the North Star. 

2. North is the direction from any 
point on the earth's surface toward the 

WINTER North Pole. South is the opposite di- 
rection. 

3. East is the direction on the right 
hand, facing the north. West is the 
opposite direction. 

These four points are called Cardinal Points. 
At the North Pole the only direction is south ; at 
the South Pole the only direction is north. 

The sun in the summer rises very nearly in the 

east, and sets very nearly in the west. In many 

places as far north as Philadelphia or Boston the 

sun rises many degrees south of east in the winter. 

It will be a pleasant exercise for you to observe 

the position of the sun in the morning, at noon, and at sunset, each day. Drive 

a stake in the yard and note the direction of its shadow at diflTerent hours of the 

day. 

4. The Mariner's Compass is a magnetized steel needle 
attached to a circular card on which are the names of the 
cardinal points. The needle and card are balanced on a pivot, 
so that both may move together. The needle when at rest 
always points nearly north 

and south. 

The magnetic pole to which the nee- 
dle of the compass points is about 15 de- 
grees from the geographical North Pole. 
This is why the needle of the compass 
varies, and does not point exactly north 
and south. The variation, or declina- 
tion, is the difference between the true 
north and the direction indicated by 
the magnetic needle. The declination 
is said to be east or west according as 
the North Pole of the needle is east or 
west of the geographical meridian. It 
is necessary for sailing-masteis to un- 
derstand and allow for this variation 
of the compass. 

5. Up is from the centre of the earth, 
centre of the earth. 




Uariner's Compass, 

Down is toward the 



LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE. 

1. Latitude is the distance north or south of the Equator, 
and is measured in degrees on a meridian. Places between the 
Equator and the North Pole are in North. Latitude ;"1;hose» 
between the Equator and the South Pole are in South Lat- 
itude, while those on the Equator have no latitude. ,(; 

High Latitudes are those near the poles. Low Latitudes are those near 
the Equator- Th-" length of every degree of latitude is about 69 miles. 
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2. Longitude is the distance east or west from a selected 
meridian, and tis measured in degrees on the Equator or any 
parallel. Places east of this meridian are in East Longitude ; 
those west of it in West Longitude. 

The meridian of a place marks the line of mid-day at that place, and all places 
along that meridian have mid-day at the 
same time. Every place has its noon, hence 
every place has its meridian. 

The meridian from which longitude is usu- 
ally reckoned is that which passes through 
Greenwich {(/rin'ij) Observatory, near Lon- 
don. In the United States the meridian of 
Washington is sometimes used. 

The length of a degree of longitude varies 
with the latitude. Why ? 

General Questions. — In how many 
ways do great circles resemble small circles ? 
In how many ways do great circles differ from 
small circles? What is the centre of the 
Equator? What of the meridians ? What 
circle divides the earth into a Korthern and 
a Southern Hemisphere? How many de- 
grees in a meridian circle? How many 
degrees from the Korth to the South Pole ? 
What circles of the earth extend north and 
south ? Where does north begin ? What is 
the distance in miles between the Arctic Cir- 
cle and the North Pole ? The Equator and 
the North Pole ? How can one find the meridian of a place at any time ? Where 
is the meridian 0? Why are parallels of latitude represented on maps by curved 
lines? Where must a place be situated to have 0° latitude? 0'' longitude? How 



many degrees of longitude can a place have ? Of latitude ? Why is a degree of 
longitude shorter near the poles than near the Equator ? In what longitude is your 
home from the meridian of Washington ? If a ship sails due south, does it change 
its latitude or its longitude? Why is the Tropic of Cancer 23} degrees from the 
Equator? Why is tlie Arctic Circle 23i degrees from the North Pole? What is 
the shape of the earth's orbit? Is the sun nearest the earth in summer or in win-- 




Lines of Longitude. 



Lines of Lutitude. 



ter? Why is it warmer in summer than in winter? Give the width of each zone 
in degrees. What makes tlie slant of the sim's rays change in the day-time ? When 
in the day-time are the sun's rays the nearest vertical 7 




LAND. 

1. The Surface of the Earth has an area of about 200,000,000 

square miles. Only about one: 
fourth of this area is land ; the 
remainder is water. 

2. According to Form and 
Size, the land is subdivided into 
continents, peninsulas, capes, isl- 
ands, and isthmuses. 

3. According to Elevation, it 
is subdivided into mountains, 
plateaus, plains, and valleys. 

4. A Continent 




The Earth in Space. 



IS a very 



large body of land. There are six continents — North America, 
South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. 

5. An Island is a body of land surrounded by water. 

6. Continental Islands are those near the coast of a conti- 
nent. They are usually long and narrow and lie parallel to 
the continent to which they belong. 

The chains of islands near and parallel to the continents are mountain-ranges 
partly under the water. 

7. Oceanic Islands are those at a great distance from a con- 
tinent Many of them are composed of rock thrown from 
volcanoes which they surround. These volcanic rocks are 
often covered with coral. 



8. An Atoll is an irregular ring-shaped island of coral lime- 
stone. The enclosed lake is called a Lagoon. 

9. An Archipelago (ar-M-pel'a-go) is a group of islands. 

10. A Peninsula is a body of land nearly surrounded by 
water. The word is derived from two Latin words, meaning 
almost an island. 

11. An Isthmus is a neck or narrow strip of land which 
connects two larger bodies of land. The word is derived from 
a Greek word meaning neck 




Land- and Water-Mass, 



12. A Cape is a point of land projecting into the water. 
High capes are called headlands and promontories. Gapes are 
also called points, heads, and muUs. 

13. A Coast is that part of the land which borders the water. 



ID 
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A Monntain-Bange. 



14. A Wearing Coast is one where the waves and tides are 
ever eating away the rocks. A Building Coast is one where 
sand ia piled up by the waters of the rivers and the currents of 
the ocean, or one whose borders are gradually extended by coral 
formations. 

The general direction of a coast is called its trend. The coast-line is the irreg- 
ular line formed by the meeting of the land and the water. 

15. "Well- Articulated Coasts are those that have many pro- 
jections and indentations. 

16. A Reef is a ledge or 
range of rocks near the sur- 
face of the water. 

17. Relief is the general 
elevation of the surface above 
the sea-level. It includes all 
the bodies of land. 

18. Mountains are eleva- 
tions of land much higher 
than the level of the sur- 
rounding country. They usu- 
ally occur in ranges. 

Elevations of land are measured from the level of the sea. The height of the 
highest mountain on the earth compared with its entire surface does not amount to 
the thickness of a sheet of paper laid on an ordinary school globe. 

19. A Mountain-Range is a high and broad fold or wrinkle 
in the earth's crust. Its top is usually irregular and notched in 
appearance. 

Mountain-ranges with crests thus uneven are called Sierras {sg-er'rd), from a 
Spanish word meaning saw. The action of ice and water wears away the crests 
of mountains and forms peaks. 

The term Highland is often used to designate a region of considerable elevation. 

20. A Mountain-Peak is any part of the crest of a mountain- 
range much higher than its general elevation. The top of a 
single mountain ending in a point is also called a peak. 

21. A Mountain-System comprises all the highlands belong- 
ing to a general elevation. 

22. The Main Axis or primary highland of a continent is its 
principal mountain-system. 

23. A Pass is a depression in the crest of a mountain-range. 

24. Volcanoes are openings in the earth's crust through 
which lava, steam, and various gases are forced. 

The material thrown out by a volcano usually forms a cone-shaped mountain. 

25. The Crater of a vol- 
cano is the cup-shaped de- 
pression at its top. 

Volcanic craters measure from a few 
rods to several miles in diameter. In 
some instances the volcano forms no 
mountain around it, and the crater is 
but a few hundred feet above the plain. 
Sometimes the crater is a deep pit at 
the top of a plateau. 

26. An Extinct Volcano is 
one in which all signs of ac- 
tivity have long since ceased. 

27. An Active Volcano is one constantly or occasionally in 
eruption. 

The eruption is not always violent ; sometimes the lava rises silently, fills the 
•rater, and quietly flows over the sides. 




A Monntain-Feak. . 



28. Volcanoes are generally situated near the sea. 

29. Earthquakes are vibrations or tremblings of a part of 
the earth's crust. They are most frequent in volcanic regions. 

Earthquakes are probably caused by the gradual contraction of the earth's crust 
and the formation of gases beneath the surface. 

30. A Plateau is a large area of land having a considerable 
elevation above the surrounding country. Its surface is gen- 
erally broken by hills and mountain-ranges. 

31. A Table-land is a level plateau. 

The altitude of 2000 feet is generally considered the dividing-line between a 
plateau and a plain. This, however, is only adopted for convenience. Plateaus 
cannot be thus sharply separated from plains. 

32. A Plain is a level or nearly level extent of land, with 
more elevated tracts on one or all sides. 

The difference between high and low lands is relative. The land which would 
be a plain for the inhabitants of mountains above it would be a plateau for those 
who live on a lower level. 

33. Piedmont Lands are rolling or undulating surfaces too 
rough to be called plains. 

34. A Desert is a wide, unproductive tract of land. 

A desert may be a sandy or rocky plain ; it may be hilly or mountainous. The 
soil of some deserts is rich, and if water could be obtained vegetation would be 
luxuriant. 

35. An Oasis is a fertile spot in a desert. 

36. A Divide or "Watershed is the ridge of land from the 

slopes of which the waters 
flow in opposite directions. 

The divide between two rivers is not 
always the crest of the mountain-range 
between them. 

37. A River-Basin is the 
tract of land drained by a 
river, with its tributaries. 

38. A Delta is the land 
formed by sediment depos- 
ited by a river at its mouth 
and along its lower course. 

The delta is so called from its resem- 
blance to the Greek letter DeUa. The silt carried into the ocean settles at the bot- 
tom or is swept upon the coasts to form sand-bars and beaches. 

39. A Valley is a depression between ranges of hills or 
mountains. 

40. A Canon is a narrow valley with steep sides. 

WATERS OP THE ATMOSPHERE. ' 

1. The heat of the sun causes water to mingle with the air 
in the form of vapor. 

2. The amount of vapor that the air contains depends upon 
the temperature of the atmosphere. Warm air can hold much 
more vapor than cold air. 

3. When the air contains all the moisture it can hold, it is 
said to be saturated or at the Dew-point. 

4. Dew is the moisture deposited on objects when the air 
becomes chilled below the point of saturation. 

Clear, cloudless nights are favorable for the formation of dew. Dew is most 
prevalent near the coasts of continents. 

5. Fog is partially condensed vapor floating low in the air. 
It usually forms when a body of cold air mingles with one that 
is warm and moist. 
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Divisions of Land and Water, 



6. Clouds are fogs formed at some distance alaove the earth's 
surface. 

The highest clouds ever seen are 
probably within ten miles of the 
earth's surface. 

7; Rain is the moisture 
which falls in drops from the 
clouds when the air is rapid- 
ly cooled below .the dew-point. 

8. Snow is frozen vapor. 
Hail is frozen rain. 
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OOEANIO WATERS. 

1. The Water of the Earth surrounds the land, forming a 
great body called the ocean or sea. 

2. The Sea, for convenience, has been divided into five divis- 
ions, known as the AiUmtic, Pacific, Indian, Arctic, and Antarctic 
Oceans. 

3. The Bed of the Ocean, in the greater part of its extent, is 
a quite level plain. Near the continents and coral islands are 
mountains and plateaus. 

The Telegraphic Plateau extends from Newfoundland to Ire- I 
land. The first Atlantic cable was laid upon this plateau. ' 

4. The Depth of the Ocean varies. Its greatest 
depth is thought to nearly equal the height of the 
highest mountains on the land. 

Greater depths have been reported, but owing to the difficulty of obtaining accu- 
rate soundings in great depths the reports can hardly be accepted as conclusive. 

6. The Color of the Ocean varies greatly ; shallow water is 
commonly green, while deeper waters are dark blue. 

The soil carried into the ocean by rivers, the reflection, of passing clouds, and 
the hues of very small marine animals, all contribute to give different colors to 
different portions of its surface. 

6. The Various Arms of the Ocean are classed as seas, gulfs, 
bays, channels, sounds, and straits-. 

7. A Sea is a body of water nearly or quite surrounded by 
land. 



8. A Gulf or Bay is a body of water extending into the land. 

But little distinction can be made between a gulf and a bay. Generally, large 
indentations of the land are called gulfs, while the smaller ones are termed bays. 

9. Lagoons are lakes on the sea-coast which have been shut 
off .from the sea by shifting sands. A Harbor is a sheltered bay. 

10. A Strait is a narrow passage of water connecting two 
larger portions of water. 

11. A Channel is a wide strait. 

12. A Sound is a shallow channel or bay. 

A sound is so called because its bottom can be reached by the sounding-line. A 
sounding-line is generally a stout steel wire with a heavy sinker attached. 

MOTIONS OP THE OCEAN. 

1. The waters of the ocean are constantly in motion. 

2. Waves are undulations of the surface-water of the ocean 
caused by the wind. 

Each wave imparts its motion to the liext, but ordinarily the water itself does 
not move forward. In severe storms the waves sometimes reach a height Of 
sixty or more feet, but in fair weather they seldom exceed three or four feet in 
height. 
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3. Tidal Waves are immense waves that sometimes roll in 
upon the shore when Earthquakes occur' near the ocean. 

4. Tides are the regular risings and fallings of the ocean. 

5. Flood-Tide is the rising of the water. 

6. Bbb-Tide is the falling of the water. 

' Tides are caused by the attractive forces of the sun and moon and by the rota- 
tion of the earth. In V-shaped estuaries the tides are very high? Why? 

7. An Estuary is the wide mouth of a river which faces the tide. 

The Bay of Fundy is said to have the highest tides in the world. At the head 
of this bay the tide usually rises sixty, and occasionally seventy, feet in height 
Where is the Bay of Fundy? (See map of North America.) 
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8. Ocean Currents are streams of water flowing in the sea. 
They are caused by the unequal heating of the water in the 
Frigid and Torrid Zones, by the winds, and by the rotation of 
the earth. . * 

9. The Equatorial Current is a steady flow of water w^tward 
from the Equatorial regions. Its velocity is from 10 to 20 miles 
a day. : "What divisions of this current ? {See map) 

10. The Gulf Stream is a branch of the Equatorial Cur- 
rent. Its greatest velocity is about five miles an hour. Its 
waters are of an indigo-blue where it enters the Atlantic, and 
the line of division between it and the inshore waters is so 
marked as to be easily distinguished by the eye. It extends 
to the bottom of the ocean in some places. . 

Toward the northeast the waters of this stream spread out over the surface of 
the ocean along the western coast of Europe. Trace its course on the map. 

11. The Kuro Siwo {koo'ro she'vo), or Japan Current, is the 
principal warm current of the Pacific Ocean. Its heat, size, 
and velocity are less than those of the Gulf Stream. 

Trace this current on the map. Is it a branch of any other current? 

12. The Arctic Currents are cold currents. Off the Banks of 
Newfoundland the Arctic Current flows as an under-current. 

Trace these currents on the map. 

CONTINENTAL WATERS. 

1. "Water in various forms exists on the land as well as floats 
in the atmosphere, and surrounds the. earth. 

2. A Spring is a stream of water issuing from the earth. 

Bain-water sinks into the porous soil of the earth, and, reaching a stratum of 
rock or hard clay, flows along natural channels until it emerges at the surface, 
forming a spring. 

Hot springs are formed when the water comes in contact with heated volcanic 
rocks or with the chemical decomposition of rocks. 

3. Mineral Springs contain mineral salts taken from the dis- 
solving rocks through which they pass. 




Gastle OeysoT and Fire-hole Basin, TellowBtone Faik. 

4. A Geyser {girser) is a hot mineral spring, the waters and 
steam of which are fcn-ced into the air with great violence. 

The spouting of the geyser is due to the sudden formation of steam deep in its 
tube or reservoir. 

5. A Lake is a body of water entirely surrounded by land. 



6. A Pond is a small lake. Water flowing into natural depres- 
sions in the earth's surface forms ponds or lakes. 

7. Lakes having no outlet are usually salt. Streams flowing 
into these lakes contain and deposit more or less mineral salts. 
When the water evaporates, this mineral substance is left behind 
and constantly accumulates. 




An Iceberg Adrift. 

8. A River is a large stream of water flowing in a channel 
on the surface of the land. Small streams are called riUs, nv- 
vlets, and brooks. 

9. The Tributaries of a river are the streams that unite to 
form it. 

10. A River-System is a river with all its tributaries. 

11. The Source of a Riyer is the lake, spring, or glacier from 
which its waters begin to flow. 

12. The Mouth of a River is the place where it flows into 
the ocean or another body of water. 

13. The Bed of a River is the bottom of the channel in 

which it flows. Up a river is toward its source ; down a river 

is toward its mouth. Its right bank is that on the right hand 

in descending the river, the left bank on the left hand. 

Rivers in their upper courses generally have great velocity and wear away the 
rocks, forming a fine sediment, which they carry along and deposit near the sea, 
making alluvial plains. The wearing power of a river depends on the velocity of 
its current. 

14. Cataracts or Waterfalls are fornied whenever the river- 
bed descends abruptly to a lower level. 

16. Rapids or Cascades are formed when the descent in the 
river-bed is gradual. 

16. A Glacier (gla'seer) is a stream or immense mass of ice 
and snow moving slowly down. a mountain. 

Glaciers are formed from snow collected in ravines, and there partially changed 
to ice by the pressure of its. own Tveight. The velocity of glaciers varies from a few 
inches to several hundred feet a year. Cre-vass'es are cracks across a gla(d» . . 
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17. Icebergs are large masses of floating ice. From one- 
eightli to one-tenth of an iceberg is above water. 

18. An Avalanche is a mass of snow dashing down the side 
of a mountain. 

THE HEMISPHERES. 

1. The Eastern Hemisphere is separated from the Western by 
the 20th and 160th meridians. 

Tliese boundaries have been taken because they clear the great land-masses, and 
are the most convenient. 

2. The Eastern Hemisphere has more than twice as much 
land surface as the Western. 

The three large continents of the Eastern Hemisphere are called the Old World. 
Tlie two continents of the ^Vestern Hemisphere form the New World, which is so 
called because discovered only a few hundred years ago. The Old World is some- 
times called the Eastern Continent, and the New World the Western Continent. 

3. The greater part of the land is massed in the Northern 
Hemisphere. 

What land forms the centre of the water hemisphere? Of the land hemi- 
sphere? (See map.) 

4. Each continent widens toward the north and narrows to a 
point at the south. The great peninsulas nearly all point in a 
soutlierly direction and narrow to a point at the south. 



Chart illustrating the Ocean Cnrrents, 

6. The coasts of the northern continents are well articulated, 
Vtdnle those of the southern continents liave few projections and 
indentations. 

7. The southern continents are much alike in shape and 
direction. 

8. The Pacific Ocean is about as large as all the other oceans 
taken together. It has many islands and border seas, and a 
line of volcanoes encircles it like a burning crown. 

9. The Atlantic Ocean is about half as large as the Pacific. 
It has many inland seas, and is the only large ocean widely opeii 
on the north. 

10. The Indian Ocean is wholly in the Eastern Hemisphere, 
and has few islands and seas. It is remarkable for its violent 
hurricanes. 

11. The Arctic Ocean is the smallest of the oceans. 

12. The Antarctic or Southern Ocean has no well-defined 
boundaries. It is remarkable for its large and numerous icebergs. 



THE GREAT SLOPES OF THE EARTH. 

1. The land surface everywhere consists of slopes, upon which 
depend the life and beauty of the earth. 




5. The Old World is compact in form, with a nearly equal 
length and breadtli. The New World is long and narrow, with 
a length nearly three times its breadth. 



Cross-section of the Earth, showing its Great Slopes, 

2. The Primary Highlands of the glolje are its principal moun- 
tain-systems. The Secondary Highlands are all those of Icit 
elevation. 
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The Great Basin of the Glohe Relief. 



3. The primary highlands of the Old World are arranged 
along its eastern border, and those of the New World along its 
western side. 

The chief mou'rtainTranges either stand upon the plateaus or form their border- 
walls. 



4. The upper edges of the primary highlands of the earth, if 
united in the north, would extend in the form of a horseshoe 
from Cape Horn to the Cape of Good Hope. The two long and 
gentle slopes from these highlands meet in the Atlantic Ocean, 
forming what may be called the great basin of the g-lobe relief. 




Gross-eection of a Continent. 

5. The slopes from the primary highlands of the earth toward 
the Pacific are very abrupt. 

6. Each secondary highland sends back a slope toward the 
primary. The line along which the lower edge of the second- 
ary highland meets the lower edge of the primary becomes 
the bed of a river which follows the general slope of the land 
to the sea ; thus the secondary highlands determine continental 
drainage. 

The long slope of a continent is always four or five times the length of the short 
elope. 



MAP-READING EXERCISE. 



1. The Continents.— What is the line of greatest length of the Old World? 
Of the New Wovld? What is the general form of the great land-masses? Of 
how many parts does each consist? If the land-masses of each hemisphere were 
brought togethev, into what would the easterly projection in the north of North 
America fit? Where would the westerly projection in the north of Africa fit? 

Is there any continent in both the Eastern and the Western Hemispheres? 
Which are nearest the North Pole? The South Pole? Which is the largest 
continent? The smallest? What continents are crossed by the Equator? AVhat 
ones lie wholly north of the Equator? Which one is wholly south of it? About 
what part of the land surface lies north of the Equator? What continents are 
crossed by the Arctic Circle? The Antarctic Circle? The Tropic of Capricorn? 
The Tropic of Cancer? How are North and South America united? How is 
Africa joined to Asia ? 

What is the most southern. point of the New HVorld? Of the Old World? 
Which zone contains the most land? Which the least? 

2. Oceans and Islands. — What ocean washes the most continents? In what 
part is the Atlantic Ocean narrowest? Widest? What is the greatest width in 
mUes of the Pacific Ocean? The Atlantic? What continents enclose the Atlantic 
Ocean? The Pacific? Why do you see the Arctic and Antarctic Oceans in each 
hemisphere ? What give shape to the Arctic Ocean ? Which ocean is noted for 
its great inland seas ? Which for its border seas ? Which for its gulfs ? Which 
for its oceanic islands? Which hemisphere contains the largest islands? Name 
eight large islands in the order of their size. What islands seem to have been 
parts of continents? What islands' partially enclose seas? What is the shortest 
distance from North America to Europe? The longest distance? 

3. Articulation of Coasts. — AVhich continent has the most irregular coast? 
How many times would the combined length of the coast-line of all the continents 
encircle the earth ? {See Table.) Which continent has the greatest area to a mile 
of coast-line? Which the smallest? (Ibid.) Which continents have nearly all 
the large peninsulas? What large indentation in the northern part of North 
America? What one in the southern part? What border sea between the West 
Indies and North America? What one between the Japan Islands and Asia? Is 
the Eed Sea a border sea? Where is the Mediterranean Sea? What is the largest 
sea in the world ? What large bay and gulf south of Asia 7 What seas east of 
Asia ? What sea between Asia and Alaska ? What peninsula projects from the 
northwestern coast of North America? What peninsulas partially enclose the 
Gulf of Mexico? Can you name any large peninsula that projects from South 
America? From Africa? From Australia? What peninsulas project from the 
southern coast of Europe? *[he western coast? The southern coast of Asia? 
The western coast? 

4. Ocean Otirrents. — What shores are bathed by the Kuro Siwo current? 
What name is given to the principal branch of this ciu-reut? What current on the 



western coast of South America? Where is flie Gulf Stream first apparent? What 
current washes the southern shores of Iceland ? What current flows between Ice- 
land and Greenland? What currents on the western coast of North Africa and 
Europe? What is the direction of the currents west of Greenland? In which 
ocean are the most extensive polar currents? Wliy? What are the principal 
cold currents of the Pacific? Of the Atlantic? What are the warm cm-rents of 
the Atlantic? Of the Pacific? What current between India and Africa ? In what 
part of the Indian Ocean are the cold currents? Why? Trace the course of the 
Gulf Stream on the map. "WTiere are there sargasso seas? 

5. The Great Slopes of the Earth.— Which are the primary highlands of 
the Western Hemisphere? Of the Eastern? All the long and gentle slopes of 
the earth are toward what oceans? Toward what oceans are all the short and rapid 
ones? The highest lands are near the shores of what ocean? Which plateau has 
the greatest area? What iDi-imary mountain-systems have no large plateaus? What 
long slope has no secondary land-mass ? AVhat long slopes have two secondary land- 
masses? Name all the large xieninsulas on the long slopes. On the short slopes.^ 
AVhere is the longest mountain-system ? What is its highest point ? What second- 
ary highlands lie parallel [to their primaries? Are there any continents without 
primaiy highlands? Do the chief highland regions run the longest or the shortest 
way of the land ? Near what circle is the highest elevation of the Old World ? 
Of the New? Trace a line of iJateaus on the map. What highlands trend par- 
allel to the coast-lines? Which continent has no large plateaus? Where are the 
lowland i^laiQs of Australia? Which continent has no important lowland plain? 
In which continents do low plains form an important feature ? Which may be 
called a continent of plateaus? Which of mountains? Which one has all the 
forms of relief on the grandest scale? What plains lie east of primary higlilands? 
What continents have great plateaus extending northward ? What is the position 
of the plains of the Old World? Of the New? Where is the largest plain in the 
world? In what part of Europe are the great plains? Of Asia? Of North 
America? Of South America? How do the mountain-ranges of the islands near 
Asia compare in direction with those nearest the coasts of the continent ? 

What common plan of surface-structure is seen in the two Americas? In Asia 
and Europe? Does the land slope from the Equator to the North Pole or from tlie 
North Pole to the Equator? AVhat is the largest river-basin on the globe? The 
longest? What river-basins drain into the Atlantic? What ocean receives th< 
largest rivers? What rivers flow parallel to primary highlands? What rivers cut 
through primary highlands? What ones flow long distances on plateaus? Name 
some of the river-basins on the long slopes of the New World. Of the Old 
World. Compare the general plan of drainage in South America with that of 
North America. What highlands determine the general drainage of North Amer- 
ica? Of South America? Of Asia? Of Africa? Name the longest rivers 
received by the Pacific Ocean. The Atlantic. The Arctic The Indian. "WTiat 
large rivers flow directly into the ocean? What into seas, gulfe, or bays? 
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WIND. 

1. Wind is air in motion. The air is heavy near tije earth, 
and lighter as it is higlier above the surface. It expands and 
becomes lighter by being heated. 

A Barometer is an instrument for me.isuring the weight of tlie atniospliere. 

2. Wind is caused chiefly by the unequal heating of the air 
in Equatorial and in Polar regions. The cold air from the poles 
flows toward the Equator and floats the lighter warm air. The 
upper currents of air move in opposite directions to those of the 
lower regions. 

3. The Trade-winds are currents of air which prevail in 
Equatorial regions. They blow from the northeast in the 
Northern Hemisphere and from tlie southeast in the Soutlicrn. 
If the eartli were tit rest and its surface uniform, tliese winds 
would doubtless follow the meridians directly to the Equator. 
The rotation of the earth, however, changes the directions of 
these currents of air. How ? 

Trace these winds on tlie map. 

4. The Anti-Trade Winds are the prevailing winds of the 
temperate latitudes. They blow from the .southwest in tlie 
Northern Hemisphere, and from the northwest in the Southern. 
They are the upper currents from the Equatorial regions cooled 
by the change of temperature and made surface winds. They 
are also called Return Trades. 

Trace these winds on the map. 

5. The Monsoons are winds that blow about half the year in 
a certain direction and during the rest of the year in an oppo- 
site direction. Terrific storms occur at the changing of the 



Chart illnstrating the Wind-Belts. 

I monsoons. Monsoons are most prevalent on the western an(i 
southern coasts. 

Trace tb.e monsoons on the map. 

6. The Calm Belts are narrow zones within which there it 
little or no wind. There are three .such belts. They do not 
extend around the eartli? Why? 

Sailors dread these zones Ijecause sudden gusts and hurricanes often occur. 
Trace these belts on the mail. 

7. Variable Winds are irregular winds due to local causes. 
They occur chiefly in the interior of continents. 

8. Land- and Sea-Breezes are winds which blow from the 
sea during part of the day and from the land during part of 
the night. 

As the air aliovc the land during tlie day receives more lieat than the air above 
the water, it rises, and the cooler air from the sea blows toward tlie land. During 
the night the conditions are changed, and the wind blows toward the sea, 

9. Cyclones, Whirlwinds, Tornadoes, and Typhoons (ti-foonz) 
are whirling storms caused by the overheating of the air next 
the earth's surface. 

10. Cyclones are very common along the tracks of the Gulf 
Stream and Kuro Siwo and near the soutliern coast of Asia 
They are the most dreaded of all storms. 

Tornadoes are most prevalent on large plains, and are usually confined to the 

n waterspout rises in the air and 



land. AVlien a wliirling storm occurs at sea, 
dances along until it is dissolved in mist. 

11. Simoons and the Sirocco are hot parching winds front 
the Desert of Sahara. 

12. Questions. — In which ocean does the belt of trade-winds extend farthest 
from the Equator? In what part of tlie oceans are the Equatorial calm belts most 
extensive? In what direction are the monsoons in the seas adjacent to Australia' 
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Clart illnstrating the Rain-Belts. 



What are their directions in tlie Asiatic and African seas ? What winds prevail in the 
southern part of South America? What is the direction of the winds on the west 
coast of South America? What is the usual direction of the winds on the Atlantic 
shores of Africa? Where is the hurricane region of the New World? Where are 
the hurricane regions of the Old World? What portions of the New World are 
open to winds from the sea? What parts of the Old World are the most open to 
winds from the sea ? ^Vhat is the direction of the prevailing winds in the Arctic 
seas? In what part of the Indian Ocean do the trade-winds blow with regularity? 

THE RAINFALL OF THE GLOBE. 

1. It has been estimated that enough water falls yearly, in the 
shape of rain and snow, to cover the land on an average to a 
depth of nearly four feet. 

2. In some parts of the earth there is an almost constant fall 
of rain, while other portions of the globe are rainless. 

The rainfall usually diminishes as the distance from the sea increases. 

3. Moisture, being a part of the wind, is borne with it from 
one 2)laco to another. Wherever moisture blows from the ocean 
to the land, much of it is precipitated in the form of rain. Moun- 
tain-ranges and lightning and other causes precipitate vapor. 

Jn very liot desert regions, where there is not enough moisture to saturate the 
air and form clouds, and where there are no high plateaus, there can be but little, 
if any, rainfall. 

4. The Equatorial Cloud-Ring is a belt of clouds hovering 
over the Torrid Zone. It follows the course of the sun and 
marks the seasons of the trojiics. 

There is the greatest evaiioration where there is the greatest heat; hence the 
rainv and drv seasons aj-e determined by the position of the sun. 

5. The great slopes of tlie earth determine its rainfall by 
forcing the trade-winds to precipitate their moisture alter- 
nately \i]Jou the plains oi each hemisphere within and a 



little beyond the tropics, while the return trades water the 
slopes in the temperate regions in a siinilar manner. 

6. The plains of the New World are open to moist winds from 
the sea. No part of the interior is very far from the ocean. 
What would you conclude about its rainfall? 

7. The Old World is a compact mass in the east, and thus 
closed to the winds from the sea. What would you conclude 
about its rainfall ? 

The surfaces of broad plateaus tend rather to heat than to cool the winds that 
pass over them ; hence they receive but little moisture. 

8. General Questions.— On what coasts in Equatorial latitudes is the fall 
of rain the greatest? Why? On what in temperate latitudes? Why? Why 
does more rain fall on the west coast of Europe than in the interior ? What por- 
tions of Western Europe have the most rain ? Where are the regions of periodical 
rains ? How do the seasons differ in these regions ? In what portions of the globe 
is the aver-age rainfall greatest? At what two places is the greatest known amount 
of rain? What portion of South America has the most rain? Of North America? 
Where are the driest parts of Nortli America? Of South America? Trace tlie 
desert regions round the globe. Why are those parts of the earth deserts? Why 
do we not find as vast deserts in the New World as in the Old ? What is the cause 
of the absence of rain in certain portions of the coast west of the Andes? What 
winds bring rain to the southern half of South America? What are the driest 
parts of the Old World ? Why is there but little rain in Northern Africa ? Why 
but little rain in the interior of Eastern Asia? Why is the interior of Australia 
dry? What parts of Australia have most rain? What work do the return trades 
perform for the slopes in the temperate regions? If the Gulf of Mexico was land 
and the primary highlands extended the entire length of the eastern side of Uie 
New World, what changes would be made in the rainfall? What continental slopes 
lie in the path of moist winds from the sea? What are deprived of moisture by 
intervening plateaus or great land-masses ? In what part of the ocean is the greatest 
amount of water evaporated? Why? What winds bring rain to Africa? To 
North America? To South America? To Eurasia? Why does it often happen 
that one slope of a mountain-range is deluged with rain while the other is destitute 
of moisture? 
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Chart illustrating Isothermal Lines and Climatic Belts. 



CLIMATE. 



This earth has desert lands of glowing heat. 

And frozen zones of ice and sno-w, 
And summer dimes of flowers and singing birds, 

Where sparkling waters gently flo"W. 

1. Climate is the condition of a region with reference to heat 
and moisture. It is modified chiefly b}^ latitude, the oblique 
and vertical rays of the sun, winds, ocean currents, elevation, 
mountains, and nearness to the sea. 

2. Latitude determines the zone in which a place is situated. 
Why is the temperature the highest in the Torrid Zone ? 

3. Winds modify climate with respect to both temperature 
and moisture. How? 

4. Elevation affects chiefly the temperature of a place. 
How? 

The snow-line is the line of elevation above which there is snow at all seasons 
of the year. At the Equator the snow-line is 16,000 feet above the sea. 

5. Mountain-Ranges facing Warm Seas usually condense 
the moisture so that the rain nearly all falls on the seaward 
side. 

6. Lands near the Sea usually have much moisture. Why ? 

7. Ocean Currents warm the winds, and they impart heat 
fOid moisture to the regions over which they blow. Large 
bodies of fresh water, such as the Great Lakes, and the sea 
penetrating the land at many points also change the climate. 
How? 

8. The Great Slopes of the Earth not only regulate its 
moisture, but also influence its temperature, for southern slopes 



are warmer than northern, and the high plateaus of the Torrid 
Zone modify its climate so as to make it inhabitable. 

9. Isotherms are lines drawn on maps through places having 
the same average temperature. 

The word isotlierm means equal heat. The figures attached to the isotherms on 
the map indicate the average temperature during the year. 

10. The isotherms, or climatic belts formed by them, are 
more irregular in the Northern than in tlie Southern Hemi- 
sphere. 

11. The isotherm of greatest heat is north of the geographical 
Equator. In the Torrid Zone, the greater the extent of the land 
the higher is its temperature. Why ? 

12. General Questions. — If the surface of the globe increased in elevation 
from the tropical regions to the North Pole, what would be the result on tlie cli- 
mate? Why lias Western Europe a moist climate? Why is the climate generally 
moist along tropical coasts ? What is the average temperatiu'e of your home region ? 
Trace on the map the isothermal line from your home eastward around the 
globe. What and where is the highest average summer temperature of tlie New 
World ? Of the Old World ? Compare one with the other. Why is the Antarctic 
Zone colder than the Arctic? Why is Labrador frozen and treeless, while the Brit- 
ish Isles in the same latitude have a mild climate and a fertile soil'.' Why is the 
climate of Eastern Asia much warmer than the interior of the continent? AVhy 
are certain places on the Pacific coast of North America warmer than places in the 
same latitude on the Atlantic coast? AVhere are the regions of greatest heat? 
Where of greatest cold? In which continent is this frigid region most extensive? 
Near what parallel is the Equatorial limit of drifting ice in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere? How far southward does the Arctic ice drift on the western shores of tlie 
Atlantic? On the eastern? Why is the summer of Northern Africa much warmer 
than the corresponding region of the NewAVorld? What is the only conlhient 
that does not touch the Torrid Zone? Why are not all places in the Torrid Zone 
very warm? Which zone has the most violent winds? (See ii-indcliart.) In wliat 
zone are variable winds? Why is the Antarctic Zone colder than the Arctic? 
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Chart illustrating the Zones of Vegetation or Plant-Life, 



VEGETABLE LIFE. 



1. Vegetable Life depends upon heat and moisture, hence its 
distribution is governed by climate. The zones of vegetation, 
hlce tliose of chmate, overlap one another and are separated by 
isotherms. 

2. The Great Slopes of the Earth influence the distribution 
of vegetation by supplying soil and modifying temperature. 

The terra Flora clesisnates the plant-life of a region. 

3. The Tropical Belt has the richest fruits and the most 
brilliant flowers of the earth. Tlie trees are ever in leaf and 
vegetation of all kinds is luxuriant. This belt includes all 
countries where the ground is free from frost; it corresponds 
nearly with the Torrid Zone. Parts of this region are destitute 
of vegetation. Why ? 

In this belt ferns and some grasses grow as high as trees, enormous creeping 
plants cover tlie gronnil, ami orcliids (or'kirJs) liang from the trees. Palms, spices, 
aromatic plants, trn|iical frnits, cdtton, indigo, sugar-cane, and rice flourish. The 
trees in the iorcsts are of many diflerent kinds. 

4. The Temperate Belts include the principal grain and 

grass zones of the earth. 

The trees in the warm temperate belts have stiff evergreen leaves, like those of 
thi; ru;n:,iiolia and hiurel , In the Temperate Zone are deciduous trees, while in the 
cnid teni[ierate heUs are extensive pine fiirests. 

Tlie trees in a singh' ffuvst in these belts are generally of but one species. Forests 
occur only where rain is abundant and regularly distributed throughout the year. 

5. Rice reijuii'cs warntth and aljundtint moisture for the per- 
fection of cr(.rps, lience it is found in tlie southern part of this 
zone. It is said tij lie tlie ]>rinci}<al food of more than one- 
third of the human race. 



6. Wheat stands second in the list of food-plants, and the 
area of its cultivation is wide in both hemispheres. 

7. Maize, or Indian corn, has been styled the " king of 
grains." It is a plant of the New World, but its cultivation 
has extended over the tropical and temperate portions of the 
Eastern Hemisphere. 

8. Rye, oats, and barley will grow in a higher latitude than 
wheat. Barley can be grown farther north than any other 
grain. 

Trace the principal grain regions on the chart. 

9. The Arctic Belts include all places where frost is always in 
the ground. They comprise the Frigid Zones. These belts have 
but few of the great agricultural staples. The trees are stunted, 
and in the north is the region of lichens and mosses. 

10. In the awful solitudes of the Antarctic Zone explorers 
have not found the slightest trace of vegetable life in land or 
sea. 

11. General Questions.— Which has the more luxuriant vegetation, the New 
World or the Old? Why? What plants are specially characteristic of the Torrid 
Zone? Where are the great forest belts of the earth? Where the desert lands? 
Where the jiasture lands? Where is the principal region of tobacco cidture? ( )f 
cotton culture? The principal rice districts? The region of pine forests? Of 
lichens and stunted trees? Where are the principal grain belts of the eartli ? 
Where may tropical fruits be found? Trace the northern limit of trees on the 
map. What kind of a climate is necessary for the prod-uction of sugar-cane and 
coffee? For potiitoes and toljacco? In wdiat zone can one see all the vegetable 
forms of the earth? Why is barley not a prodvict of the Tropical belt? Why 
oranges not . if tlie \ rctic belt ? Where is there a f. .rest belt in tlie Temperate Zone ? 
In the Torrid? Where are there regions of grass lands? Wliere a beJt of mosses 
and lichens? Where does the palm flourish ? What trees thrive in cold regions? 
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ANIMAL LIFE. 

1. Animals, like plants, may be grouped in great natural 
regions. 

2. The animals found in any particular region are called its 
Fauna. 

3. No continent except Australia has a fauna peculiar to 
itself. 

4. The natural barriers of climate and relief limit great 
families of animals to certain regions. 

5. The Zone of Tropical Fauna is the abode of the largest, 
strongest, and fiercest animals. The birds have brilliant plum- 
age, and the fish are bright-colored. ; 

A very moist climate and luxuriant vegetation fosters the lo^er forms of life, 
such as insects and reptiles. A dry, hot climate is favorable to the development of 
the largest and fieffcest animals. In regions where vegetable life is superior animal 
life exists in the second degree. 

Among the animals of the Tropical Zone are the following: the elephant, rhi- 
noceros, tapir, hippopotamus, zebra, giraffe, lion, tiger, panther, puma, gorilld, 
baboon, chimpanzee, the condor, ostrich, flamingo, peacock, parrots and humming- 
birds, alligators, lizards, turtles, and boa-constrictors. 

6. The Zones of the Temperate Fauna contain most of the 
domestic animals. Some of the wild animals are of a large size. 
The birds of this belt are usually smaller and less gay in plum- 
age than those of the Torrid Zone. The serpents and insects 
are less numerous and the fish better adapted for food. 

Among the wild animals are the wolf, bison, puma, grizzly bear, whale, beaver, 
vulture, eagle, nightingale, albatross, and pelican. The horee, sheep, ox, and pig 
have accompanied the march of civilization, and man has greatly restricted the 
domain of the wild animals. 

The animals of Australia are remarkable for being nearly all of the pouched 
class. Among the animals peculiar to the continent are the kangaroo, duckbill, 
wild dog, and black swan. 

7. The Zones of the Arctic Fauna contain many fur-bearing 
animals. The birds and beasts are dull and sombre in hue or 
else snowy white in color. The number of species of marine 
life is less than in tropical seas, but the individuals are more 
numerous. This is probably due to the more equable tempera- 
ture of the water-surface in high latitudes. South Arctic fauna 
is but little known. 

Among the animals of these regions are the white polar bear, the reindeer, 
moose, the musk-ox, the seal, walrus, and whale. The birds are chiefly water- 
birds. 

8. In passing from the base to the summit of a tropical moun- 
tain, the same change is noticed in the species of animals as in 
passing from the Equator to the poles. Why ? 



THE HUMAN RACE. 

1. Man can endure extremes 
of climate, and is not, like the 
lower animals, confined to par- 
ticular regions. He attains, 
however, the highest develop- 
ment in the temperate climates. 
Why? 

2. The Population of the 
Globe comprises about one and 
a half billion of people, 

The State of New York would fumisli 
standing-room for the entire population 
of the globe. 




3. Mankind is divided 
into five races, distinguish- 
ed by color, the shape of the 
skull, and other character- 
istics. 

4. The Caucasian Race 
has a fair or Swarthy com- 
plexion, full forehead, soft 
hair, and heavy beard, and 
occupies Western Asia, Eu- 
rope, Northern Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and large parts of 
North and South America. 
It in the most widely spread 
and the most intelligent and 
powerful of the races. 

5. The Mongolian Bace 
is characterized by a yellow 
complexion, flat face, prom- 
inent cheek-bones, coarse, straight black hair, and narrow and ob- 
liquely set eyes. It is found chiefly in Eastern and Northern Asia. 
The Chinese and Japanese are the finest examples of this race. 

6. The Ethiopian or Negro 
Race is black or nearly so, with 
receding forehead, flat nose, thick 
lips, prominent jaw-bones, thin 
beard, and black woolly hair. 
Africa is the home of this 
race. 




The Mongolian. 




The Ethiopian. 

7. The Malay Race has a 
brown complexion, narrow 
head, low and broad fore- 
head, large mouth, and abun- 
dant black curly hair. It in- 
habits Southeastern Asia and 





Xhe Oani 



The Isdkn. 



The Malayan. 



most of the islands of the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans. 

8. The American or Indian Race 
is copper colored, with high cheek- 
bones, straight coarse hair, low fore- 
head, and scanty beard. It inhabits 
portions of the New World from its 
southern to its northern point. This 
race is rapidly disappearing as the 
white man encroaches upon its do- 
maia. 
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Chart illtiBtTating the Distritction of Animals aid Baces of Men. 



General Questions. — Upon what does the life of tlie earth depend ? What 
effect has increasing altitude upon animal life? In what part of the Old World 
are its largest plains? In the New World? Why may mountains be called the 
natural refrigerators of the earth ? Mention some of the natural forces that 
move earth and rocks. What force is building up mountains? What forces 
are operating to level the mountains ? Why does a river increase in size as it 
flows ? Why are the waters of some rivers clear ? What does a river do witli 
its silt ? Why is poor soil generally found at the upper edges of long land slopes ? 
How many slopes has a river-basin ? Do rapid rivers have stony or muddy beds ? 
Why ? Why does not a river flow in a straight line ? Why is a river -wider in 
some parts of its course than in others ? Why are some rivers muddy near their 
source? AVhy is the lied of a river deeper in some parts than in others? As all 
the rivers flow into the sea, why does it not overflow the land ? Why are the rich- 
est lands along the lower coui-ses of rivers? Why is it well that the great plateaus 
of the earth are across the wind circuits ? Which highlands of the earth deter- 
Diine the great slopes of the land-masses ? Which the exact direction of the rivers ? 
^Vhj does the land project into the water ? Is the coast-line always in the same 
place ? Why is the water higher at some times than at others ? Why does snow 



melt quicker near the sea than inland? What obstacles change the direction of 
ocean currents ? ^Vhich retains more heat, land or water ? What highlands pro- 
tect the continents from being worn away by the ocean? What peninsulas are 
mountainous? What are lowlands? Why is more dew deposited on the grass than 
on a gravel ^valk ? Where on tlie earth are there dews continually ? Where does 
the air move llie most rapidly? Why? How are winds named? In what part of 
the earth is the snow-line the highest ? The lowest ? When is the thermometer 
lowered by the wind? When raised? What efTect have ocean currents upon the 
winds which pass over them ? Can you tell why the Windward and the Leeward 
Islands were so named by sailors? What causes determine climate in the Valley 
of the Amazon ? 

Why do not isothermal lines correspond with the parallels of latitude ? Whj 
are desert regions destitute of vegetation? What may pirevent animals from reach- 
ing otiier regions adapted to them? Wliere would yon expect to find moss-eating 
animals ? Fur-bearing animals ? \Vhat animals are peculiar to marshy lands ? To 
high mountains? To very dry lands ? To prairies? To forests? Show how the 
great slopes of the earth have an efi'ect on the distribution of animals. 

Contrast the African with the American race. The European with the Malay. 




CONDITIONS OF SOCIETY. 

1. Four Grades of Social Condition are recognized : civil- 
jzetl, half-civilized, Ixirbarous, and savage. 

2. The Civilized People are tlie most enlightened, having 
schools and lieing acquainted with the arts, sciences, and im- 
provements of lif'=^ 



3. The Half-Civilized Nations have a written language, a 
regard for edttcation, and some skill in agriculture and man- 
ufactures, but are non-progressive compared with civilized 
people. 

4. The Barbarous Tribes have no settled abode, and live 
mainly on the products of their flocks and herd« They have 
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and pay little attention to agriculture or man- 



no schools 
ufactures. 

5. Savages are ignorant and degraded and are without writ- 
ten laws or political government. 

6. The Great Slopes of the Earth have had much to do in 
determining these grades of social life. The fertile plains have 
invited the people to make permanent homes and to cultivate 
the soil, while the barren and unproductive portions of the 
globe have forced men to wander from place to place and to 
live by hunting and fishing. Fertile regions hemmed in by 
mountains and cut off from communication with other lands 
have naturally developed a half-civilized people. 

INDUSTRIES. 

1. Man needs Pood, Clothing, and Shelter. These wants 
have led to various industries, the principal of which are man- 
ufacturing, mining, fishing, and commerce. 

2. Agriculture is the cultivation of the soil for the production 
of food. The rearing of live-stock, fruit-growing, and the produc- 
tion of milk, butter, and cheese are connected with agriculture. 

3. Mining is all labor employed in the extraction of minerals 
and metals from the earth. Quarrying is getting stone out of 
the earth. 

4. Manufacturmg is the making 
of articles from raw materials. 

5. Commerce is the exchange of 

goods. 

Domestic Coxnmerce is the exchange 
of goods carried on between persons living in 
the same country, and Foreign Oommeroe 
that between persons living in different coun- 
tries. 

6. The Industries of the Earth 
depend almost wholly upon its 
slopes and drainage. Fertile prai- 
ries and valleys are best adapted 
to agricultural pursuits. Manufac- 
turing naturally springs up where 
tliere is much water-power. Com- 
merce is most prosperous near good 
harbors, and mining flourishes in 
mountainous regions. 

7. The Old World has been long 
under cultivation, which in a meas- 
ure has exhausted the fertility of 
the soil. It has a large population 
that needs room and resources. The 
New World has fertile plains and 
a wide extent of unoccupied soil. 
The gradual slope of the great 
land-mass in each hemisphere is 
toward the Atlantic, as if the face 




Uohammed. 




tems are embraced under five heads: Brahminical (brcMnin'- 
ik-al), Buddhist {bood'ist}, Mohammedan, Jewish, and Christian. 
They are the outgrowth of ages of thought and investigation 
concerning the first great cause of all things. Wars and other 
events closely connected with 
the history of civilization have 
been the results of great re- 
ligious movements. 

2. Brahmanism, a form of 
idolatry that prevails in 
Southern Asia, is a religion 
of castes. Idolatry is the 
worship of idols or anything 
which is not God. The 
castes of Brahmanism are 
social grades, of which there 
are four. The Brahmins or 
priests enjoy the highest priv- 
ileges, and have unbounded 
influence over the common 
people, who constitute the other grades. Only those of the 
same caste can intermarry, eat together, or associate one with 
another. This religion is one of social and political stagnation. 

3. Buddhism was taught by Buddha, a reformer of Brah- 
manism. Its teachings refer chiefly 
to the conduct of life. Its funda- 
mental principle is that there is a 
supreme power or intelligence, but 
no Supreme Being. Buddhism at 
first was not an idolatrous religion, 
but after the death of Buddha a 
great image was built to his mem- 
ory, other buddhas arose, and to 
the multitude Buddhism became 
the worship of many gods. This 
religion prevails in Southeastern 
Asia. Every third person in the 
world is a Buddhist. 

Buddhists believe that a form of prayer re- 
peated many times will give success in life, 
and hence they have invented prayer-miUs, 
by which to obtain the merit of prayer with- 
out the trouble of praying. Barrels full of 
written prayers are arranged by the side of 
brooks, so that the water may turn them con- 
tinually, and wheels on which are pasted 
prayers are put up by the side of roads, so 
that travelere may give them a twirl as they 



Interior of a Moliaiiimedaii Uosque at Cairo. 

of each world was turned to the other, thus making all regions 
eiiitable for man easy of access. 



RELIGION. 
1. It is natural for man to have some faith in a higher 
Power, and all nations, except perhaps the most degraded, have 
some form of religious worship. The different religious sys. 



4. The word pagan is applied to 
rude, uncivilized idolaters. It is 
derived from a Greek word mean-, 
ing a village or district. The name 
was given by the early Chris-, 
tian Church to the villagers, be- 
cause they were remote from the centres of instruction and 
remained for a long time unconverted. The word heathen 



includes all who practise idolatry. 

5. Mohammedans believe that Mohammed was a prophet 
sent from God to be their leader. Mohammed led the people 
from idolatry to a partial knowledge of the true God. He 
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established his religion by promising all who should die for the 
faith an immediate and perfect happiness in heaven. His 
maxim was to fight against unbelievers until no idolater was 
left to oppose him. The Mohammedan armies increased rap- 
idly; Mohammed made himself the head of the government 
as well as of the religion, and directed by law the manners and 
customs of the people. This is why many Eastern nations do 
now what their ancestors did hundreds of years ago. 

6. The churches of the Mohammedans are called mosques, 
and their Bible is the Koran. Every fifth person in the world 
is a Mohammedan. They are found almost entirely in the Old 
World. 

Kve times a day the call to prayer is heard from the minarets or towers of 
every Mohammedan mosque : " God is great. I bear witness that there is no god 
but God. I bear witness that Mohammed is the prophet of God. God is great. 
There is no god but God." Believers who hear the call instantly kneel, facing the 
city of Mecca, and repeat their prayers. 

If believers would make sure of Paradise, they must at some time during their 
lives walk seven times around the half-circular black stone in the great shrine of 
Mecca. They must also say their prayers within the limits of the mosque and kiss 
the stone. 




A Ghilstian Ohnrch. 

7. The Jews believe in one God and have a perfect moral 
law. They accept the Old Testament, but reject the New, and 
believe that Christ is yet to make his first appearance on this 
earth. The Jews are scattered among all nations. 

8. Christians believe in the entire Bible, in one all-powefful 
God and Creator, and in his Son Jesus Christ as, the Saviour 
of mankind. They are divided into three great bodies: Prot- 
estants, Roman Cathohcs, and the Greek Church. The former 
are divided into varitius denominations, nearly all of whom 
agree on leading doctrines, but disagree on minor points of 
faith. The most Christians are found in Europe and America. 
Christianity prevails in the most civilized pations. 



GOVERNMENT. 

1. Government. — People associate together for mutual pra 
tection and benefit. The system of laws by which they are 
ruled is called government. 

2. Among civilized and half-civilized nations the prevailing 
forms of government are the monarchy and the republic. 

3. A Monarchy is a government in which the highest power 
is held by one person for life. 

Absolute monarchies are those in which the ruler has sole power. Limited 
monarchies are those in which his power is restricted by laws. A kingdom is a 
monarchy ruled by ^ king or queen ; an empire is ruled by an emperor or em- 
press. The title of a ruler differs in different nations. 

4. A Republic is a government in which the laws are made 
by the people, or by representatives whom they choose. The 
chief ofiicer of a repubHc is a President. The constitution or 
written agreement is the highest authority in a republic. 

5. The Republican Form of Government prevails in the New 
"World ; the monarchical form in the Old. For the past few cen- 
turies the republican form of government has been growing in 
favor among civilized nations. 

6. A City is a town invested by law with certain rights and 
privileges. 

7. The Capital of a country is the city where the laws are 
made, 

8. The Metropolis is the largest city. 

General Questions. — Why did men apply themselves to difierent occupa- 
tions? In thickly-settled countries where are the forests ? Why? Why are not 
level lands well adapted to mining? In what lands is grazing more important 
than agriculture? State all the conditions for a manufacturing centre. What 
conditions are necessary for the founding and growth of cities ? Why within the 
tropics has man no stimulus to exertion ? Why cannot he become highly civilized 
in the polar regions? Where are the great agricultural centres of the globe? 
The great manufacturing centres? The portions that carry on the most commerce? 
Where are the lumber regions 7 . Where would you expect to find extensive fish- 
eries ? What races of mankind in the New World ? In the Old ? Which conti- 
nent has the most people? Compare the population of the Kew World with that 
of the Old. Which of the five races is most numerous? The least numerous? 
Which form of religion has the greatest number of followers? What race pre- 
vails in the Torrid Zone ? In the North Temperate ? South Temperate ? Frigid ? 
Under which form of government is the greatest number of people? What kind 
of government requires the least intelligence in its people ? Why ? What form 
of government do you think is best for an educated people ? Why ? How does a 
city differ from a town? 



Note to the Pupil. — A marvelous creation is this great round earth, sur- 
rounded by its atmosphere, rotating on its axis, and revolving around the sun. 

You have learned howthe position of the great slopes of the land-surface locates 
the rainfall, gives direction to the drainage, and regulates the distribution of soil, 
vegetation, and animal life. 

,You have traced on the maps the surface-structure of the globe, its drainage, 
great wind-belts, rain-belts, climatic zones, production zones, and regions inhabited 
by the lower, as well as the higher, forms of animal life. 

Keeping these elementary principles in mind, you are now prepared to study 
carefully each continent in its relation to the others, and to learn more fjilly 
the wonderful manner in which this beautiful planet is fitted for the abode <^ 
man. 

In preparing your lesson each day, obtain a dictionary and ascertain the mean- 
ing of every unfamiliar word, ask questions about points that you do not under- 
stand, consult various geographies, and, if you have access to encyclopsedias, look 
up in those the subjects about which you are studying, and read whatever books 
you can find bearing upon the questions. By heeding the suggestions of your 
teacher and by careful attention to the lessons you will soon gain mental powet 
You can train your thoughts until, like a company of weU-driUed soldiers, they' 
stand ready to obey your slightest call. , - 
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MAP-DEVELOPING. 



To the Teacher.— All map-drawing in connection with geographical study to 
be of the highest practical value must be a gradual developing process, progressing 
as rapidly as the descriptive lessons progress and cultivating the perceptive and 
imaginative powers in corresponding ratio. As an aid in fixing forms and relative 



Fig. 1, 




positions in the memory, in awakening an interest and imparting a varied culture, 
it cannot be too highly estimated. It has been called the "right arm of geograph- 




ical teaching," and as such every line md color should be made to represent a^ 
thought and an idea. The map produood should be a^ort of stereoscope, through 



which the child can see an infinite variety of beautiful pictures-formed in the mind 
by word-paintings, study, and oral instruction. If no pictures are placed in the 
slide, the stereoscope will show but a labyrinth of crooked lines and dots, without 
meaning or educational value. If the coast-line of a continent is the lesson of the 



Fig. 3. 




day, the child should be led to form a menta|'pictur6 of the region as he draws its 
outline. A succession of sandy beaches, high clif^, icy shores, fine harbors, dense 
forests, dreary swamps, and all the varied panorama that one would behold when 
taking an actual journey along the coast, should "be talked about and seen. 




Educators are beginning to see that too much mejch^pical work has.bpen required 
in connection with map-drawing in our schools.' Construction lines and supplied 
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mea£uremE!nts waste time, call attention from the object sought, and make the exer- 
cise a burden rather than a source of ever-increasing pleasure and profit ; all useless 
ornamentation and unnecessary work should be avoided. Foi; the study of coast- 
lines free-hand drawing is the best method to employ. In considering a continent. 




A.Uap Oatline, 



its general proportions may first be notiped and indicated with straiglit lines, as in 
Fig. 1. Its largest projections and indentations on one coast-line may then be drawn, 
as in Fig. 2. 

Each coast-line may be represented'lii the same manner until the contour is com- 
pleted, as in Figs. 3 and 4. By<>th'is method the general proportions of the entire con- 
tinent are maintained, -while , the mind is concentrated on the outline' of one coast. 

Seek. for Jipproxiraate' accuracj; rather tlian minuteness of detail. In every case 
takl^the crayon and rapidly sketcji the outline on the blackboara, and then in the 
air several times witlfthe pointer; thus encouraged, the mos|^iffident pupils will 
in a/^ort time be anxious to follow the example of their, teacher. When the 
coastk are considered separately a free-hand sketch of each slmuld be made, show- 
ing mare projections and indentations than were required wliai the connected con- 
tour wardrawn. It is well to use a relief map at first as a guide, thus associating 
surface stricture with coast-lines. Direct the pupils how to use the eye in judging 
'of form, diWtion, and position. Teach them to see quickly/and to form a clear 
mental picture of the lines to be drawn, as well as of what they represent. Encour- 
age them toV>™pare their work with the map in the boole and to sketch it again 
and again unti\it is fairly accurate. When the relief of a continent is studied the 
highlands and Jpwlands should be represented. Profile maps are easily sketched, 
and of value wh^n studying the physical featulies of a region. 

When drainage is'the (tyjne, -lakes and rivers should be drawn. In sketching 
these interior features it is a gre^ economy/ of nerve-force and energy to use pre- 
viously-prepared contours rather tlian to take the time to prepare free-hand out- 
lines. Each pupil can make his own contours by placing a piece of thin jiaper 
over the map in his book, tracings its outjine, pa.sting the paper on cardboard, and 
outlining it with the scissore. Frpm-the cardboard form thus produced any number 
of outlines can be obtaiined Ijy Iracing its form on paper with a pencil. 

There is but little educational merit in merely copying a map, hence pupils 
should be trained to make memory-maps of the facts they study, using the map 
outlines as a partial aid unless the topic is coast-lines. Qne.map outlin? may be 
u^ tb^ri§pr£sfent alT the fading feattires of a continent, or. a series of outlines ma; 



be used, thus making surface, drainage, production, commercial, and historical maps 
of one continent. 

The bpundaryrlines of the States are so regular that, as a general thing, when a 
single state is studied it can be easily drawn free-hand. The resemblance of bound- 




Frodaction Hap on Hap Ontline. 



ary-lines to well-known objects if traced will help the hand and eye; thus: The 
western boundary of Illinois is like a vase in form ; that of Wisconsin fomv a pro- 
file ; the eastern side of Pennsylvania' resembles a W. 




\ 




I N IllinojB. WisconBiu. ,/ Fennsylvaniai 

I Take one boundaiy-line as a unit of measurement and compare the boundary-lities 
• of the various States,\thus : Indiana is three-fourths the width of Ohio ; the south- 
ern boundary of Montana is twice the width of Ohio, etc. It is also a very pleasant 
and profitable exercise to rapidly sketch a portion of a political division, thn*: 
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NORTH AMERICA. '' 




DESCRIPTION. 

Position. — North America, the northern continent of the 
Western Hemisphere, is directly opposite the great mass of the 
Old World. In clear weather one can see the shores of Asia 
from America across Bering Strait. 

Size. — North America ranks third with the other continents 
in order of size, and is larger than South Anierica. It is about 
5000 miles long and about 3000 miles wide. It contains about 
one-sixth of all the land in the world. 

Bepresent the comparative areas of the continents irith drawings on your slate 
and with pieces of paper or cardboard. 

Table for Reference. 



OmUnaUt, Arm m sq. m. 

Asia 16,500,000 

Africa 11,600,000 

North America 9,300,000 



QmHtients, Area in sq. m. 

South America 7,200,000 

Europe 3,950,000 

Oceania 3,450,000 



Outline. — In shape North America is triangular, with the 
widest part toward the north. The Arctic and Atlantic coasts 
are of nearly equal length, and each has one great and many 
small indentations. 

Lay A piece of paper over the map in your book, trace the coast-line, paste the 
paper on cardboard, and cut out the form of the continent with the scissors. Lay 
the cardboard form on a sheet of white paper and mark around it, and you will 
have an outline map, on which you can print the names of important places as fast 
(IS you learn about them. 

THE ARCTIC COAST. 

"Up! up! let us a voyage take; 
■Why sit we here at ease? 
Find us a vessel tight and strong 
Bound for the northern seas." 

1. Labrador has wild, rocky, precipitous shores. The coast 
for miles swarms with fishermen from Newfoundland, the 
United States, and other places. Most of the settlements are 
near the sea. Hudson Strait is solidly bridged with ice for 
about ten months of the year, and is beset during its brief 
period of navigation by detached floes and bergs of ice. 

■ In making a straight-line diagram of North America, Labrador forms a part 
of the Arctic or Northern coast, although it is washed by the Atlantic Ocean. 

2." Greenland has a steep, icy, rocky coast. In places the J 
waters are so clear that the bottom of the ocean- and ^verj 



ol^ect upon it are plainly visible. Even at a great depth the . 
ocean-bed is seen covered with gigantic tangles of sea-weed and 
other marine plants. 

;,,3. A familiar scene on the shores . of Greenland is a high 
wall of glittering ice projecting' into the water and reflecting 
many colors in the light of the sun. A loud report like thun- 
der, fairly shaking 'the earth, is heard; this' is repeated several 
tifaies when the end of the icy wall is lifted by the sea. A great 
crack opens along the wall, and a huge mass one-half of a mile 
deep and a third of a mile in diameter plunges forward with a 
crashing noise and is hurled into the water, where it rolls first 
to one side and then to the other, up and down and back and 
forth, for hours. ; Great waves and billows are formed, and the 
water is full of pieces of ice. After a time the troubled sea 
jbecomes calmer, and the new-born iceberg sails majestifcally 
I down the strait into the ocean. 

No vessel has ever made its way from Hudson Strait to Bering Sfeai Why 7 The 
islands of the Arctic Archipelago are of but little jise to man. Why? ,■*('. i, 

I 4. The Coast of Alaska is low and swampy north and east 
of Bering Strait. Its southern shore is Tocky and mountainous. 
Point Barrow is a low sand-bar, while CsLpe Prince of Wales is 
ia rocky promontory. All native villages on the Alaskan coast 
are built directly on the beach for two reasons : first the Indians 
get their living from tke sea, and secondly they are too lazy to 
cut down the forests that extend' to the beach. 

Draw an outline of the Arctic coast, and locate Alaska, Labrador, Hudson Bay, 
Hudson Strait, Bering. Strait, Gulf of Boothia {boo'lhi-a), Baffin Bay, Arctic Arohi- 
'pelago. ' , 

THE ATLANTIC COAST. 

"We will now sail 
,,-, O'er the vast Atlantic wave to our shore." 

1. Near the Island of Newfoundland are the Banks of New- 
foundland, which are elevations in the ocean-bed. Here is the 
feeding-place of immense ghoals of codfish. Long rows of , 
benches on which thousands of fish are cleaned and dried 
every, year are a characteristic feature of the coast of New- 
foundland. On this coast there is a natural curiosity called 
the Spouting Horn. [ Dufing a storni "tbe water forces itself 
'through an openiug in ,tbe„ rocks and rises, with a loud noise to 
a great, distance in the air. ..... 

What have y6u learned about the Bay" of Fuhdyf 
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NORTH AMERICA 




DESCRIPTION. 
Position. — North America, the northern continent of the 
Western Hemisphere, is directly opposite the great mass of the 
Old World. In clear weather one can see the shores of Asia 
from America across Bering Strait. 

Size. — North America ranks third with the othpr continents 
in order of size, and is larger than South America. It is about 
5000 miles long and about 3000 miles wide. It contains about 
one-sixth of all the land in the world. 

Bepresent the comparative areas of the continents with drawings on your slate 
and with pieces of paper or cardboard. 

' Table for Reference. 



OmUnmli. Area in tq. m. 

Asia 16,500,000 

Africa 11,600,000 

North America 9,300,000 



Qmtinents, Area in sq, m. 

South America ..... 7,200,000 

Europe 3,950,000 

Oceania 3,450,000 



Outline. — In shape North America is triangular, with the 
widest part toward the north. The Arctic and Atlantic coasts 
are of nearly equal length, and each has one great and many 
small indentations. 

Lay i piece of paper over the map in your book, trace the coast-line, paste the 
paper on cardboard, and cut out the form of the continent with the scissors. Lay 
the cardboard form on a sheet of white paper and mark around it, and you will 
have an outline map, on which you can print the names of important places as fast 
as you learn about them. 

THE ARCTIC COAST. 

"Up I up! let us a voyage take; 
Why sit we here at ease ? 
Find us a vessel tight and strong 
Bound for the northern seas." 

1. Labrador has wild, rocky, precipitous shores. The coast 
for miles swarms with fishermen from Newfoundland, the 
United States, and other places. Most of the settlements are 
near the sea. Htfdson Strait is solidly bridged with ice for 
about ten months of the year, and is beset during its brief 
period of navigation by detached floes and bergs of ice. 

In making a straight-line diagram of North America, Labrador forms a part 
of the Arctic or Northern coast, although it is washed by the Atlantic Ocean. 

2." Greenland has a steep, icy; rocky coast. In places the 
waters are so cliear that the bottom- of the ocean- and «very'' 



Ol^ect upon it are plainly visible. Even at a great depth the^ 
ocean-bed is seen covered with gigantic tangles of sea-weed and 
other marine plants. 

«i,3. A familiar scene on the shores of Greenland is a high 
wall of glittering ice projecting > into > the water and reflecting^ 
many colors in the light of the sun. A loud report like thun- 
der, fairly shaking 'the earth, is heard; this is repeated several 
tifaies when the end of the icy wall is lifted by the sea. A great 
crack opens along the wall, and a huge mass one-half of a mile 
deep and a third of a mile in diameter plunges forward with a 
crashing noise and is hurled into the water, where it rolls first 
to one side and then to the other, up and down and back and 
forth, for hours. Great waves and billows are formed, and the 
water is full of pieces of ice. After a time the troubled sea 
■becomes calmer, and the new-born iceberg sails majestically 
I down the strait into the ocean. 

No vessel has ever made its way from HudSon Strait to Bering Seai Why ? The 
islands of the Arctic Archipelago are of but little jise to man. Why ? ■"«..,. 

I 4. The Coast of Alaska is lowand swampy north and east 

of Bering Strait. Its southern shore is .rocky and mountainous. 

Point Barrow is a low sand-bar, while CsLpe Prince of Wales is 

ia rocky promontory. All native villages on the Alaskan coast 

are built directly on the beach for two reasons : first the Indians 

get their living from the sea, and secondly they are too lazy to 

cut down the forests that extend'to the beach. 

Draw an outline of the Arctic coast, and locate Alaska, Labrador, Hudson Bay, 
Hudson Strait, Bering Strait, Gulf of Boothia (boythi-a), Baffin Bay, Arctic Archi- 
pelago. . " 

THE ATLANTIC COAST. 

"We will now sail 
O'er the vast Atlantic wave to our shore." 

1. Near the Island of Newfoundland are the Banks of New- 
foundland, which are elevations in the ocean-bed. Here is the 
feeding-place of immense shoals of codfish. Long rows of > 
benches on which thousands of fish are cleaned and dried 
every year are a characteristic feature of the coast of New- 
foundland. On this coast there is a natural curiosity called 
the Spouting Horn." During a stofni ^the water forces itself 
^through an opening in .the rocks and. rises, with a loud noise to 
a great distance in the air. ..... 

What have yOu learned about the Bay' of Fuhdy?' 
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2. The Northern part of the Atlantic Coast has many fine 
harbors. The southern part is low, "with extensive swamps and 
sandy islands, on which sea-island cotton is largely grown. 

3: Florida; is mainly of coral formation. Navigation around 
it is quite difficult, owing to the miinerous currents, banks, and 
coral reefs. Recent suryeys of the 

bed of the Gulf- -of Mexico show /X cbeki basin 

the existence of a number of ter- 
races extending around the whole 
areanotui^ikerowsoiseatsihavast , r' 

ampjiitheatrp. The largest river 

that empties into the Gulf of Mexico has made considerable 
new land, which is mostly a low swatap covered with reeds. 
What name is applied to land formed in this manner? On 
the western side of the gulf we' find more lowland and a few 
good harbors. Spurs of Jhe mountains running down toward 
the sea diversify the surface. 

4. The "West Indies are partly^ submerged mountain-ranges, ex- 
tending southeast of the United States to the Gulf of Paria, 
on. the north coast of South America. They are of importance 
to the continent, as they furnish many useful productions. 

Make a drawing of the Atlantic coast-line, locating Labrador, Nova Scotia, Flor- 
ida, Yucatan, Capes Bace, Sable (North and South), Hatteras, and Farewell, Isth- 
mus of Panama, Gulf of St. Lawrence, Delaware and Chesapeake Bays, GuK of 
Mexico, Davis Strait, West Indies, Bahama, and Bermuda Islands. 

THE PACIFIC COAST. 

. 1. The Pacific Coast is more regular than the Atlantic. It 
has but*, few good harbors. San Francisco Bay and Puget 
{p't^'jet) Sound are the,. most important indentations; in either 
of these the navies of the world might find shelter. The shores 
are for the roost part rocky and the sea is seldom calm, although 
its: name. Pacific, signifies peace/ui. A great line of white foam 
dashes up against the cliffs, and the temperature of the water 
north of San Francisco is such as to prevent much sea-bath- 
ing, even where fine stretches of beach intervene. The wrecks 
q£ many- vessels with their ill-fated crews lie buried in these 
bright, clear blue waters. 

: Compare the Pacific coast with the Atlantic in regard to length and indenta- 
tions. Notice that after passing Acapulcp the direction of the coast changes and 
extends in a nearly eastward course to the Isthmus of Panama. 

2. The Inlands along this coast are not very important. The 
Ale^utian Islands are all craggy and: have a desolate appearance 
from the sea. The inhabitants: are extremely rude and live by 
hunting and fishing. Bering, thfe discoverer of Bering Sea, died 
ont one of' these' islands. ' 

Draw the Pacilic coast-line and indicate on it the peninsulas of California and 
Alaska, Capes Prince of Wales, San Lucas, and Mendocino, Bering Sea, Gulf of 
California, San Francisco Bay^ and Puget Sound, Aleutian, Vancouver, and Queen 
Charlotte Islands. 

Try to state the position of each large island near North America in reference 
to soine known, point on the coast. 

Compare the. length of the North American coast-line with the distance around 
the world. How does North America rank with the other continents in the length 
of 'its coast-line ? ■ ■- '. 

Table for Reference. 

QmtinenL Mites of Coast-line. 

Asia 33.000 

North America 27,700 

Europe *. 19,800 

South America ..->.:: 15,500' 

Africa 16,200 

Australia - . , , • f f ; 8,700 



• THE GREAT SLOPES- OP THE CONTINENT. 

1. The Surface of North America consists of a primary high- 
land in the west, a secondary highland in the east, and a-great 
central plain. The long slope', of the continent forms the north- 
western portion of the great basin of the globe relief. 




A Section of North Ameriosi 

. _ THE= PRIMARY HIGHLANDS. 

1. The Primary Highlands include the western two-thirds of 
the continent, The top of this deviated mass of land consists 
of a vast plateau called the Rocky Mountain Plateau, on which 
rest mountain-ranges. Near the Arctic Ocean this plateau is 
about 800 feet high and 300 miles wide. As it extends south, 
it widens and increases through a succession of swells and de- 
pressions to 5000 feet high and 800 miles wide near the middle 
of the continent ; farther S0;uth,. iii Mexico, it reaches 8000 or 
more feet in. height, but narrQ;ws tq 300 miles- in width, whence 
it decreases rapidly in height southward and becomes broken 
by numerous deep valleys. 

Eepresent these various elevations by means of a profile map, showing a section 
from northeast to southwest. Compare the width of the plateau in the north with 
that in the southern and central portions. 

2. A System of Mountains rests on each side of the Rocky 
Motmtain Plateau. The Inner^ Mountain-Systeni includes the 
Rocky and Sierra Madre {se-fir'ra- mah'dfay) Mountains, and 
forms the backbone or principal water-shed 'of the continent. 
The Outer Mountain-System includes the Cascade, Sierra 
Nevada (Tiay^ah'da), and Coast Mountains. The ranges of this 
highland, region were formerly called " Stony Mountains." The 
Rocky Mountains are often called the Primary Cordilleras. The 
outer mountain-ranges on the plateau form the Seconda,ry Cor- 
dilleras. The Rocky and Sierra Nevada Mountain-Systems are 
wild and broken and difficult to cross. The lowest passes in the 
Rocky Mountains are one and a half miles above the sea. 

As you read the following description of scenes iff the Eocky Mounta,ins, try to 
imagine that you are there and actually beholding the wonders of that region. 

3. The first view of the Rocky Mountains in the distance is a, 
faint outline against the sky. As you approach, the outline' 
becomes more distinct and appears like a vast irregular wall 
supporting the heavens. Drawing still nearer,' the wall takes 
the form of a ruined, fortress, battered and. torn by artillery. 
This outer ruin passed, you enter valleys bounded on all 
sides by snow-crowned peaks which glitter and glisten in the 
sunshine. Black masses of pine and fir cover the lower and 
middle slopes. Cliffs rise in places like walls made of bright, ' 
red-colored, brick -shaped rocks of immense size, piled ori'& above 
another. Then yoii come to deep, chasms and: sandy pools. A 
feeling of loneliness begins to creep over you. Everything seems 
so grand and imposing you can only look and marvel in silence. 
Presently you come togreatparks between the mountain-peaks, 
wide, roomy places, but unlike'^ the parks you See in cities. ■ The 
mountains roll up in all shapes around, and; the solitxj.dB. is glo- 
riously sublime. The lakes are covered with lilies, and the- trees' 
grouped, together glisten in the sun, for. they; are, the variety 
known as silver spruce. Here are pleg.ty pf, ,gre,en gr^sg, beau-- 
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tiful birds and flowers, and occasionally you will see a dper leap 

across the plain. The aspen gleams like gold, .and the yellow 

Cottonwood contrasts most strikingly with the gloomy pine ; the 

silence is only broken by the creaking branches overhead or the 

falling of some decayed tree. 

The average height of the inner or Rocky Mountain System is from 10,000 to 
12,000 feet, and that of the outer system is from 8000 to 10,000 feet. 

4. Hundreds of shorter and generally parallel ranges are dis- 
persed between the long ridges, dividing the great plateau into 
"smaller plateaus, valleys, basins, and parks. 

5. The Great Basin. — The Rocky Mountain System reaches, 
its greatest height and width nearly opposite Cape Mendocino ; 
its sides here slope together like the sides of a great basin, form- 
ing a vast plateau higher than the ranges of the^Atlantic Hfgh* 
lands. This region has no outlet to the ocean, and many of its 
streams are lost in the sands. Bare wind-swept hills divide this 
Great Basin into smaller basins or valleys, most of which are^ 
sandy or rocky deserts, where great ugly cactus-plants grow 
and lakes of salt water may be seen.. Some of the ^Ueys are 
watered by small streams and made beautiful with grass and 
trees. * 

Death Valley, within the Great Basin, is so calledjrora the number of per- 
sons who have perished there from thirst. It is a rocky, sandy tract of land between 
two ranges of mountains, and not a drop of water can be found throughout its whole 
extent. > ''- ^_ . «- 

6. The Colorado Plateau, drained by the Colorado River, 
has manj'^ deep canons. The entire region is like some fabled 
wonderland of old — the horne of giants or the abode of gob- 
lins. Near the river is a whole land of rocks carved jnto all 
shapes and highly colored. Falling waters and rushing winds' 
have left their impress on the landscape everywhere. Somg 
parts of the Grand Canon are terraced, while others^ are smooth 
and perpendicular like a wall. One cliff, called the* " Temple," 
looks like a mass of white towers around a large dome. When 
rain falls in the canon, little rills trickle dowu the rocks, increas- 
ing in size until they become brooks, and even creeks, before they 
reach the river below. Stars can often be seen in the day-time 
from this canon, and in the evening the planets shihewith 
strange brilliancy, and to an observer from below seem to rest 
on the edges of the cliffs or to float in the canon as if about to 
drop into the river. 

7. The Mexican Plateau. — From the Gulf of Mexico the land 
rises westward toward the interior like a great stairway until 
the table-land of Mexico is reached. This elevated plain is 150 
miles wide, 8000 feet above the sea, and descends rapidly in the 
west to the Pacific Ocean. The surface from the city of Mexico 
to Santa Fe in New Mexico is so level that the journey might be 
performed in a wheel-carriage. 

Compare the height of the Yukon Basin witli that of the Mexican Plateau. 
What valley in the Pacific Highlands is only about one-half the height of the 
Mexican Plateau ? Compare the height of the Columbia Basin with that of the 
Great Basin? Indicate the principal plateaus and basins, with the average height 
of each, by means of a diagram on your slate. 

Table for Reference. 

Plnletnis. Mean Mevation. 

Yukon Basin 1000 feet. 

Columbia Basin ... ^ 4000 feet. 

Great Basin 4500 feet. 

Mexican Plateau '8000 feet. 

8. Mountain-Peaks. — Many of the peaks on the ranges are 
nearly three miles above the level of the sea, while their bases 



are not more than a mile and a half above the level of th§ sur- 
rounding country. The two highest peaks of the -Pacifie- High- 
lands hke grim -sentinels stand one at each ei^d of the con- 
tinent.' What are their names? {See-Tahtt) 

Near Popocatepetl {po^o-calre-petV) is a singularly shaped rnountain named 
Izta-ccihuatl (ees-tdk-m-hw&W), or the "white woman." This mountain- resembles 
in. shape a'Head woman stretched on a bier and covered with a white shee^ 

9. Along the 40th parallel are numerous peaks, two* miles 
or more in',height. Long's Peak was named after Col. Long, 
who made an expedition to that part of the-sceuntry. ""Pike's 
Peak ,was named after Major Pike, who trie,d4. to reach its 
summit, lout failed. He said that nothi;ng but a bird could 
accomplish the feat. Travelers now often visit the top of 
this mountain. The Mount of the Holy Cross is a peak of 
the Rocky Mountain range, nearly three miles high. On its 
eastern slope the snow lies in two crevices at right angles, 
forming a glittering white cross fully 1000 feet long. Fre- 
mont's Peak was named after Col. Fremont, the Rocky 
Mountain explorer, who first planted the American flag on 
its summit. 

Name several mountain-peaks belonging to these highlands, each of which is 
about 14,000 feet high. How many miles are 14,000 feet? Name several peaks 
about 17,000 feet high. How high are thg highest peaks? 

Table for Reference. 

MarJUatain-Peah. BelgM in feet. 

Mount St. Elias 7^. 19,500 

Popocatepetl 17,700 

' Mount Orizaba 17,300 

Iztaccihuatl •••.... 17,000 

Mount Hooker 16,700 

Mount Fairweather 15,500 

Mount Whitney 14,800 

Mount'Shasta 14,440 

Long's Peak 14,200 

Mount of the Holy Cross 14,100 

Pike's Peak 14,100 

Mount Fremont T . 13,500 

10. The Western Slope of this highland is a long, narrow 
strip west of the Sierra Nevada and Sierra Madre Mountains, 
sloping toward the Pacific. The distance from the sea in the 
middle portion is from 100 to 150 miles. At the south the 
slope is precipitous. 

11. The Eastern Slope is long and gradual. At the north 
it is somewhat more than 700 miles in length toward the centre 
of the continent. In the middle of North America it is about 
1000 miles long. At the south it is precipitous, but less so than 
the western slope. 

Here is something interesting for you to do at home : Take a thin, smooth, flat 
board, any size you please, and on it trace an outline of North America, using the 
cardboard form you learned to make from the map in your book. On this outline 
build the Pacific Highlands in putty in the same manner as your teacher represents 
them with sand. The relief map in your geography will serve as a model. After 
your map is completed you can paint it, and have something that you will be glad 
to keep. Represent the surface of the continent in this way only as fast as the les- 
son progresses. 

THE SECONDARY HIGHLANDS. 

1. The Secondary Highlands occupy the eastern side of the 
continent. The elevated mass is in two parts, a northern and a 
southern. 

2. The Northern Part is a plateau about 2000 feet high, of 
which the eastern portion is called the Plateau of Labrador. 
On this plateau is a single range extending from northeast to 
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southwest and' called the Laurentide Mountains. 
The eastern slope of Labrador is very precipitous. 
The western slope is long and gradual. 

3. The Southern Part, called the Appalachian 
Highlands, consists of a succession of low paral- 
lel, forest-clothed ranges, inferior in grandeur and 
extent to those in the "West. The eastern range 
is called the Blue Ridge, the ■ northern .part of 
the main western range the Alleghany, and the 
southern.j)art the Cumberland Mountains. These 
ranges in places are broken into groups. At the 
northern end of the highland is tlie White Moun- 
tain group, and at the southern end the Black 
Mountain group. *' 

4. The Alleghany Range is noted for its rich 
mines of coal and iron. 

Alleghany means endless. 

5. The 





Side Caion, Colorado (2000 feet UgW. 



Blue Bidge 

has the famous Natural 
Bridge, which is a sin- 
gular archway of rock 
over a valley. One of 
the high peaks of this 
ridge is called Grand- 
father Mountain. 

6. The Hoosac Moun- 
tains are noted for a 
tunnel five miles long 
dug directly through 
the mountains. 

7. The Green Moun- 
tains are famous for 
their sugar-maple trees 
and marble - quarries. 
The Green Mountains 
are so called from the 
green trees and moss 
with which they are 
clothed. 

8. The "White Moun- 
tains are noted for their 
beautiful scenery. They 
are called White Moun- 
tains because their sum- 
mits are nearly always 
white with snow. 

9. The Black Moun- 
tains are so called be- 
cause their summits are 
covered with forests of 
balsam, which give 
them a dark appear- 
ance. 

10. The Valleys be- 
tween these ranges are 
long, narrow, and fer- 
tile. The St. Lawrence 
Basin, between Labra- 



The Kooky Mountain Plateau. 

dor and the Appalachian Highlands, is the largest valley in 
this region. 

11. The Peaks of the Atlantic Highlands are generally rounded 
and smooth, while those of the Pacific Highlands are mostly 
sharp, pointed, and jagged. 

12. Mt. Mitchell, the highest land east of the Rocky Moun- 
tainsj was named after Elisha Mitchell, who fell over a precipice 
and thus lost his life after he had reached the summit of this 
peak. His body was found and buried on the top of the moun- 
tain. 

13. Mt. Washington was at one time thought to be the high- 
est peak of the Atlantic Highlands, but Prof. Mitchell proved 
the mountain now named after him to be higher. Mount Wash- 
ington is the highest peak of the White Mountains. A railroad 
up this mountain carries every summer throngs of visitors to its 
summit, where they find a hotel and obtain a splendid view of 
the surrounding country. 

14. Mount Mansfield is the highest peak of the Green Moun- 
tains. 

How many Mount Washingtons would equal Mount St. Elias in height? Make 
a diagram comparing the highest peaks of this region with those of the Pacific 
Highlands. 

Table for Reference. 

Mounlain. Height in feet. 

Mount Mitchell 6700 

Mount Washington 6200 

Mount Marcy ^300 

Mount Mansfield 4400 

THE ATLANTIC PLAIN. 
1. The Atlantic Plain, or eastern slope of the Appalachian 
Highlands, is a gradual slope to the sea. At the north it is 
narrow, for the ranges are near the coast, but at the southern 
extremity it widens to 300 miles. It may be divided into a 
hilly and a level country. The level country south of New 
York lies near the coast ; westward the land rises in a series of 
undulating hills until the mountain-ranges which form the crest 
of the highlands are reached. At the junction of the hilly re- 
gion and the low plains is a well-defined terrace, on which are 
many of the important cities of the Atlantic Plain. The rocky 
edge of this terrace, called the Ridge, forms the dividing line 
between the hilly and the level country. The falls at the head 
of tide-water indicate the distance the Atlantic, rivers are navi- 
gable. 
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THE GREAT CENTRAL PLAIN. 

1. The Great Central Plain, formed by the long eastern slope 
of the primary highland and the long western slope of the sec- 
ondary highland, includes nearly all the lowland of North 
America and is one of the largest valleys in the world. Its 
greatest width is at the northern end, where it extends from 500 
to 600 miles. From the Atlantic Highlands westward the slope is 
quite gradual. The scenery is diversified with thick forests, neat 
villages, large cities, pleasant farms, beautiful hills, and spark- 
ling streams. As one nears the centre of the plain the land 
becomes more level, and great fields of wheat, corn, and grass 
appear. Beyond the Mississippi River the land becomes more 
undulating and begins to rise in terraces and slopes. There are 
fewer cities and towns, but the population of this section is 
rapidly increasing. Here also is a great agricultural region 
and much mineral wealth. The western border belt of the 
Great Central Plain is called the Plains. Just beyond are the 
mighty mountains, the bases of which in places are higher 
than the peaks of the Atlantic Highlands. 

2. The Height of Land crosses the Great Plain in the middle, 

dividing it into two sloges. One would hardly notice the ascent 

or descent in traveling over it, as its elevation is not half a mile 

above the level of the sea. The northern slope is called the 

Arctic Plain. The southern slope is the Mississippi Valley. 

Locate on your map outline the Pacific Highlands, the Atlantic Highlands, the 
Great Central Plain, the Plains, the Height of Land, and the principal ranges, 
basins, and peaks of each highland system. Contrast the Atlantic Highlands with 
the Pacific Highlands. 

DRAINAGE. 

1. North America has more navigable rivers than any one 
of the continents of the Old World. 

2. The South Pass in the Rocky Mountains is the great con- 
tinental divide. 

"This is tine highest point. Two ways the rivers 
Leap down to different seasj and, as Ihey roll; 
Grow deep and still, and their nnajestie presence 
Beeonnes a benediction to the tO"wns they visit." 

Notice on the map the direction in which the rivers flow from the South Pass. 

3. The Great Slopes of the Continent, which determine its 
river-systems, are formed by the Pacific Highlands, the Atlantic 
Highlands, and the Height of Land. 

Kead from the map the names of the principal rivers belonging to each system. 

NORTH AMERICAN RIVERS. 

1. The Mississippi and Missouri Rivers combined constitute 
the longest river in the world. 

" Majestic st.reann I along thy banks, 
In silent, stately, solemn ranks. 
The forests stand, and seenn in pride 
To gaze upon thy nnighty tide." 

The Mississippi River has a winding course ; some of its turns are 
called " ox-bows." Its upper part is bordered by high, steep bluffs ; 
farther south the bluffs disappear and the banks become low. 
Earth embankments, called levees, keep it in its proper channel 
for hundreds of miles. The water often breaks through these 
levees and destroys many lives and much property. Inunda- 
tions have occurred during which vessels have sailed over the 
streets of villages along^the banks. The river near its mouth 
loses its beauty, the water becomes muddy, the scenery grows 
monotonous, and twenty miles from its mouth the stream divides 
and enters the Gulf by many branches called passes. The de- 



posits of mud form the great delta which extends into the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Find the source of this river on the map, trace its general course to the Gulf, 
and try to form a mental picture of the stream. 

2. The Missouri River, along the upper part of its course, 
passes through a deep gorge five miles long, called The Gates of 
the Rocky Mountains, the scenery of which is most sublime; 
The word Missouri' means mud The water of this river has 
been compared in appearance to coffee after the milk has been 
added. Opposite Bismarck, North Dakota, the current is so 
swift that the strongest swimmer could hardly save himself if 
he fell into the stream. The current of this river often en- 
croaches on the land, and carries away portions of the banka 
What other large rivers have their sources near the source 

of this river? 
Compare the length of this river with that of the Mississippi. {See Table.) 

3. The St. Lawrence River, strictly speaking, has its sources 
in the waters that flow into Lake Superior. It is known by 
different names throughout its course. Its water is clear, its 
current steady and uniform, and its course straight. Its banks 
are for the most part rocky, and its mouth an estuary. The 
Thousand Islands, where the river issues from Lake Ontario, 
extend for forty miles along its course and add to its pictur- 
esque beauty. 

Trace on the map the source of this river} and make a list of the names applied 
to the various parts of its course. Compare its source, direction, banks, waters, 
current, mouth, and length with those of the Mississippi. 

4. The Columbia River is navigable in sections. There is a 
heaA'y bar at its mouth, and in stormy weather vessels cannot 
enter. On the northern side of the mouth of this river is a 
bold rock called Cape Hancock; the shore on the other side 
slopes to the ocean. A fort stands on the sandy beach. Above 
the mouth the river widens and resembles a bay. The moun- 
tains on the shores increase in height. Above and near the 
Cascades are stumps of trees turned into stone below the water- 
line. Above the Cascades are the Dalles, which are rocky bluffs 
extending for miles on each side of the river. They are very 
bold and of endless variety, much resembling ruins of castles 
and fortresses. 

Trace this river on the map. Compare its length with that of the St. Lawrence. 

5. The Colorado River. — The banks of this river are in 
places more than a mile above the water. The landscape of 
the region is rocks in every concJeivable shape and of every 
color. One can walk in the canon for more than a mile on a 
marble pavement embossed with a thousand different patterns. 
The scenery is magnificent. Cliffs, gorges, recesses, and moun- 
tains are on every side, while the river rushes on in its mad 
course over rocks and precipices. The great canon is one of 
the most wonderful whispering galleries in the world. Steam- 
boats can ascend this river about 500 miles from its mouth. 
What have you learned about the Colorado Plateau? 

Compare the usefulness of this river with that of the Mississippi. Compare its 
length with that of the Columbia. Why are the Arctic rivers of but little use to 
man? 

6. The Yukon River discharges an immense volume of water. 
Its upper course is remarkable for its falls and rapids, and its 
lower part for its islands. The White River, one of the branches 
of the Yukon, is of liquid mud, almost white in color. It sends 
its muddy waters in a broad, silvery band almost across the 
Yukon. 
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7. The Saskatche-wan {sas-katch'e-wan) River is adapted to 
Bteam navigation. It is the most important river of the Hudson 
Bay System. 

8. The Rio Grande River is noted for its grand scenery ; it is 
generally a shallow stream and has but few tributaries. Why? 
Its navigation is obstructed by sand-banks or rapids. 

9. The Frazer River is also noted for its grand scenery. At 
"Hell's Gate" the water rushes through a channel only fifty 
yards wide, with steep rocks on either side. This river has a 
swift current. 

, Make a diagram showing the comparative lengths of the principal rivers of 

North America. 

Table for Reference. 

River. 

Mississippi with Missouri 4500 

Mackenzie 

St. Lawrence 

Bio Grande 

Saskatchewan 

Columbia 

Ckjlorado 

Yukon 

NORTH AMERICAN LAKES, 
i. North America has the largest lakes in the world. The 
Great Lakes appear like great seas. It is thought that they 
contain one-half of all the fresh water in the world. They 
greatly affect the climate of the country around them. As they 
are connected one with another, they afford an immense system 
of inland commerce, and are thus of ^reat service to the 
country. 

2. Lake Superior is as large as all the New England States 
except Maine. The deposits of native copper on the northern 
and southern shores are very rich. The Pictured Rooks are 
high bluffs on the southern shores, the faces of which are col- 
ored with vertical bands and blotches resembUng pictures of 
castles, ruins, and temples. 

3. Lake Brie is a very shallow lake and is much disturbed 
by storms. 



Length. 


Area of Basin. 


4500 


982,400 


2800 


580,000 


2384 


480,000 


1800 


240,000 


1515 


478,000 


1020 


298,000 


1000 


257,000 


2000 


200,000 



4. Lake Ontario has much less ice in it than Erie. Ontario 
means beautiful. 

5. Many of the lakes in the western part of the continent 
are salt. 

6. Great Salt Lake has no outlet. Its water is so dense that 
one can float on the waves in calm weather with no fear of 
being drowned. 

Make a diagram showing the comparative areas and depths of these lakes. (See 
Table.) Where on the map can a line be drawn to touch the greatest number of 
lakes? Kepresent the Great Lakes on your slate with circles and their connections 
with bars, thus fonning a chain, on which write the name of each division. Rep- 
resent on your map outline the following rivers : Mississippi, Missouri, Eed, Ar- 
kansas, Ohio, St. Lawrence, Mackenzie, Yukon, Kio Grande, Colorado, Columbia. 
The following lakes : the Great Lakes, Great Slave, Great Bear, Athabasca, Winni- 
peg, Great Salt Lake. Outline the subject of North American drainage with 
topics. 

Table for Reference. 

Lake. -^rea. 

Lake Superior 31,500 

Lake Michigan 23,150 

Lake Huron . '. 23,100 

Lake Erie 7,800 

Lake Ontario 6,900 

Great Salt Lake 2,000 

Lake Winnipeg 9,000 

CLIMATE. 

1. North America contains every Variety of Climate in the 
world. For convenience in studying this subject, the continent 
may be divided into a northern, a central, and a southern belt. 

2. The Northern Belt may be made to include Iceland, Green- 
land, most of British America, and the northern part of Alaska. 
The Arctic coast and islands are covered with snow and ice 
nearly the whole year. The climate of the region about Hud- 
son Bay is extremely rigorous. In winter the cold is intense. 
The point of greatest cold is not at the North Pole itsel'f, but 
away to the south. Observation shows that there are two points 
of extreme cold — one in Northern Siberia, and the other on 
Parry Island on the American side of the globe. North of 
these points the temperature decreases as one approaches the 
pole. Nineteen inches of snow sometimes fall in one day in 



Etevation. 
602 
579 
578 
573 
247 
4200 
628 



Depth in feet. 

688 
600 
600 
84 
500 
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parts, of this belt. Explorers have often found in the morning 
their eyelids covered with crusts of ice, which had to be removed 
before they could see. Cold Arctic currents, skirt the shores in 
the northeast, and make that portion of the coast much colder 
than the shores of Alaska, which face the moisture-laden winds 
blowing over the warm ocean currents in the Pacific. 

3. The Central Belt includes the United States and the 
S'outhern parts of Canada and Alaska. As it is chiefly in the 
Temperate Zone, the climate is generally mild. Very hot 
summers and very cold winters prevail in the St. Lawrence 
basin and the upper valley region. Two straight lines drawn 
from Northern Texas, one to Puget Sound and the other to 
Pamlico Sound, will give the southern limit of snow, except in 
the mountains ; south of these lines the climate is semi-tropical. 

4. The Atlantic Highlands and their slopes are well watered 
by the moist winds from the south. The entire Mississippi 
Valley, except the Great Plains, is well watered. 

5. The Pacific Highlands are very dry. The moisture from 

the winds is nearly all precip- 
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itated west of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. Why? The 
ocean winds which blow over the Pacific slope make that 
portion of the continent much warmer than that situated in 
corresponding latitudes of the Atlantic coast, where the winds 
are mainly land winds. 

6. Oalifomia presents a great variety of climate. The wet 
and dry seasons prevail. Southern California is a famous health 
resort, the climate being very stimulating and agreeable. The 
climate of this state as a whole is one of the finest in the world. 

7. Golden Gate, the entrance to the harbor of San Francisco, 
is often called the " key-hole " of the Pacific coast, because the 
wind blows through it so steadily. Fogs are prevalent around 
the Gate. 

8. On the Rocky Mountain Plateau the climate is so dry that 
the grass becomes hay while standing on the plains, and the 
cattle with no housing feed out all the year. 

9. The climate of various portions of the continent is greatly 
modified by elevation. The Signal Service officer 
living on the top of Pike's Peak often stands at 
his window with a telescope and observes the 
visitors at Colorado Springs, twenty miles away, 
sitting in their shirt-sleeves sipping iced drinks 
to keep cool. When he lowers his glass, the vision 
is gone like a dream, while all about him is a world 
of eternal snow, ice, and silence. 

10. The Southern Belt is in or near the tropics 
and has abundance of rain. The rains are some- 
times very violent. The sky seems to open and 
to let the water down in sheets, while the thunder 
makes the earth shake. The streets of the cities are often flooded 
knee-deep. The showers, as a general thing, are soon over. 

The rainfall is heaviest in the extreme northwestern and southeastern parts of the 
continent. Why? 

11. The elevation of the land in Mexico modifies the heat. In 
places one can stand in an orange-grove and watch a snowstorm 
on the land above within rifle-shot : winter and semi-tropical sum- 
mer meet face to face. The climate on the eastern coasts of Mexico 
and Central America is pestilential and almost fatal to man. 

Represent on a map outline of the continent the various climatic belts, with their 
prevailing winds, ocean currents, seasons, and other characteristics. 
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VEGETATION. 

1. In considering the vegetable life . of this continent th^ 
same belts may be observed as in studying the climate. 

2. The Northern Belt has but little moisture and is a region 
of intense cold, hence the vegetable life is stunted. The treeless 
zone of the extreme north is called the " barrens." A few scanty 
grasses and dwarfish flowers grow in sheltered spots. The colors 
of the polar flowers are not so bright or varied as our own, most 
of them being white or yellow, as if borrowing their hardy hues 
from the snow-flakes and golden stars. Farther south is a broad 
belt of pine and fir forests, extending across the continent. The 
wind sweeping through the pine forests makes a dreary, melan- 
choly sound, and sometimes causes the straining branches to 
literally shriek and howl. The southern boundary of this forest 
belt is not well defined. The plaint strike into the wooded belt, 



and the trees creep into the plains according 
to the position of the sheltering lidges and 
the force of the wind. 

3. The Central Belt contains the agricul- 
tural lands of the continent. Why? The 
Mississippi Valley has been called the " Gar- 
den of the World." Formerly, the eastern 
part of this belt was covered with trees, but 
most of these have been cleared away. Grains, vegetables, hay, 
fruits, cotton, sugar-cane, and tobacco are among the leading 
productions. The western part of this belt has much pasture- 
land. Why? The Pacific slope has some fertile valleys and 
wooded tracts. Why? Between the dry region of the West 
and the forests of the East are the prairies. The moisture of 
this portion of the country is enough to make the soil fertile, 
but not enough to cause trees to grow. 

4. The Southern Belt is the region of palms, tropical fruits, 
dye-woods, cabinet-woods, sugar-cane, and live-oak. . Why is the 
vegetation luxuriant in this belt ? 

Eepresent on a map outline the Vegetation belts of this continent, and indicate 
on each belt its leading productions. 

ANIMAL LIFE. 

1. As this continent has a wealth of moisture and an abun- 
dance of vegetation, the flesh-eating animals do not predominate 
as in the Old World. 

2. In the North are found the animals of the Arctic belt, such 
as the beaver, walrus, seal, and whale. 

3. In the Central Belt are found the animals of temperate 
climes. Vast herds of useful domestic animals are raised. The 
bear, deer, panther, wolf, elk, wild goose, duck, and bison are 
distributed over this region. The American bison is sometimes 
improperly called a buffalo. The bisons are the great path- 
finders of the West ; each spring they seek fresh feeding- 
grounds, and, being large and clumsy, try to find the best 
paths over the mountains. The best passes in the mountains 
have been found by following their trail. When the Pacific 
Railroad was first completed, the trains were often delayed 
by herds of bison which wandered fjom British America to 
Texas, and numbered from six to ten millions. The intro- 
duction, of fire-arms and the wanton destruction of these ani- 
mals for their hides have nearly exterminated the species. The 
puma, or American lion, replaces on this continent the lion and 
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tiger of Asia. The turkey and some other birds are peculiar to 
the continent. 

4. The Southern Belt has monkeys, alligators, parrots, lizards, 
birds of richly-colored plumage, and other animals found in 
tropical regions. The natural lamps of Mexico and Cuba are 
lantern flies. Travelers sometimes pick these fire-beetles from 
bushes and fastei^them to their boots, so as to show the path- 
way and put to flight lurking serpents. 

Represent on an outline of North America the characteristic animals of each 
belt. 

PEOPLE. 

1. Aborigines. — The New World, at the time of its discovery 
by Christopher Columbus in 1492, was owned and occupied by 
Indians. Those in the southern portions of this continent were 
more civilized than those in the north, and were very different 
from those now found in America. 

2. Colonists. — The Spaniards seeking gold colonized the 
southern part of the continent. The English made settlements 
on the Atlantic coast, and the French took possession of the 
regions about the St. Lawrence and Mississippi Rivers. As the 
English increased in numbers, they came in contact with the 
French and Spaniards and quarrelled about the land, and by 
means of war and purchase gained possession of the entire cen- 
tral belt, meanwhile declaring and estabhshing their independ- 
ence as a separate nation from their mother-country. 

.3. The Position of North America in every zone enabled 
the colonists from all parts of the Old World to find a climate 



resembling their own. The real wealth of the continent was 
soon discovered ; forests were cut down, mountains scaled, and 
the productions of the West exchanged for those of the East. 
Thus civilization has been fostered by the union of the two 
worlds. 

4. The Slopes of North America are such as to develop the 
germs of civilized life. The fertility of its soil, its abundance 
of water, its harbors, luxuriant vegetation, and position athwart 
the course of winds and currents and across the path taken by 
the people in exploring the earth from the East, have fitted 
this continent to receive the population and civilization of the 
Old World. 

5. The Inhabitants of North America number about 84,000,000, 
and are not equally distributed over its area, for people generally 
seek the most pleasant places for homes. 

Compare the number of inhabitants in North America with the number in Asia. 
How does North America rank in population with the other continents ? 

Table for Reference. 

CoiUiiient, PojndoMan. 

Asia 825,954,000 

Europe (without islands) 357,379,000 

Africa (without islands) 163.953,000 

North America 101,282,000 

South America 33,342,000 

Australia (with Tasmania) 3,230,000 

6. The Central Belt has the most fertile soil, the most navi- 
gable rivers, the most equable climate, and is in every way 
adapted to supply the wants of man, hence we here find the 
most numerous and civilized people- Of what descent do you 
think is the greater part of the inhabitants of this belt? Why? 

7. In the Northern Belt are people of the Mongolian race 
called Esquimaux ; they are savages and live by hunting and 
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fishing. What 
characteristics 
of this region develop 
these habits of life? The 
principal white settlements in the northern belt are along the 
coasts. Why ? 

8. The Southern Belt. — The Indians form only about one- 
ninth of the entire population of the continent; more than 
nine-tenths of this number live in the southern belt. The 
Spaniards who settled the southern part of North America 
were not 'conquered by the English, but became independent 
and founded the republics of Mexico and Central America. Their 
descendants intermarried with the Indians and formed the 



mixed races now found in 

"l^ this belt. In the West 

Indies, as well as in the southern part of the 

central belt, are many negroes, descendants 

from those originally brought to the continent 

as slaves. The negroes are now free, except in Cuba. In 

the United States they are fast becoming educated. 

Indicate on your progressive outline map the various population belts. 

CENTRES OP INDUSTRY. 

1. As North America is largely a continent of fertile 
plains, nearly one-half of the people are engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits. Stock-raising is the most profitable where 

there are mild winters and plenty of grass. Where do these 

conditions exist? 

2. Mining is generally confined to highland regions. The 
Western Highlands are the great gold, silver, and lead regions 
of the continent. Vast beds of coal and mines of iron are in 
the Atlantic Highlands. The shores of Lake Superior furnish 
the most copper. 

3. Water-power is utilized in manufacturing. Where are the 
rapid rivers of North America? 

4. Fisheries and foreign commerce are confined chiefly to 
the coasts and navigable streams. Most of the food-fishes are 
found in cold-water seas. The Arctic current is the source of 
the vast fishing wealth on the eastern coast of North America. 
Bering Sea is noted for its seal-fisheries. 

5. Lumbering naturally centres along the pine belt. The 
northern part of the continent is adapted to the fur business. 

Indicate on your map outline the principal centres of industry on the continent. 

POLITICAL DIVISIONS. 

1. North America includes Danish America, British America, 
the United States, Mexico, Central America, and the West Indies. 

2. The northern boundary-line of the United States is but a 
line on the map, but on the land itself a row of iron pillars, 
earth-mounds, cairns, and red-tlmlior posts show the division. 
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MAP-READING EXERCISE. 



(To BE Studied in Connection with the Descriptive Text.) 
_ 1. Position.— Between what parallels is North America? By what waters is 
It surrounded ? ^ How is it joined to South America ? What is its nearest approach 
to Asia? (Notice the scale of the map and measure the distance across Bering 
Strait.) Name a continent that extends about as far south as North America. 
Name one that extends about as far north. 




Ion; 

Atk: 



2. SiEe.— In what direction has North America greatest length ? How long 
M it talie to travel its length traveling at the rate of 100 miles a day? Where 
continent the broadest ? 

lOutline.— What is the general form of North America? Which is the 
It coast? Shortest? What is the general direction of the Pacific shores? 
Ic? Arctic? Compare the length of the Arctic coast with that of the At- 
lantic. ^Which coast is bordered by the greatest number of islands? Which coast 
has the best harbors? Measure the length and width of the Gulf of Mexico. At 
what point in the gulf would you expect to find the deepest water ? By what penin- 
sulas is it partially enclosed ? Compare the direction of these peninsulas. What 
proportional part of the entire Arctic coast is the length of the shore-line east of 
Hudson Bay ? What ocean current near the coast of Labrador ? What peninsula 
is formed by the meeting of the Arctic coast with the Pacific? Name a peninsula 
that forms a part of Alaska. Measure the large peninsula with your rule and try 
to form some idea of its size. What ocean current near the southern coast of 
Alaska? Compare this current with the one near Labrador. AVhat gulf between 
Newfoundland and the mainland ? What peninsula southeast of Newfoundland ? 
What Aapes with names indicative of danger project from the Atlantic coast? 
What strait and what channel lead into the Gulf of Mexico? Name a large island 
east and another west of Canada. What natural divisions of land seem like step- 
ping-stones from the New World to the Old? Where near North America is 
another line ot islands resembling stepping-stones to another continent? What 
cape divides the Pacific coast into two nearly equal parts? What quite large 
indentation on the Pacific coast? What peninsula is formed by this indentation? 
Compare the size and shape of Lower California with that of Florida. Examine the 
relief map and compare the surface of Lower California with that of Florida. Can 
you tell why steamers coasting along the Pacific coast seldom meet icebergs ? What 
islands southeast of North America? In what production belt are these islands? 
In what are the West Indies more useful to man than the Arctic Archipelago? 

4. Surface. — Eepresent the two great highland regions of this continent with 
straight lines on your slate. Are the lines parallel and of equal length ? W^hat 
proportional part of North America is included in the Pacific Highlands ? What 
mountain-ranges surmount the great plateau ? What ranges belong to the inner 
system ? What range near the Pacific coast ? How near ? Where does the Eocky 
Mountain System attain its great width? Opposite what" cape? How wide is the 
space between the Eocky Mountain and Sierra Nevada ranges? Compare that 
distance with the distance across the continent. Where is the highest part ? Which 
is the largest and widest basin of the Eocky Mountain Plateau? Which basin 
drains toward the great Salt Lake? Into what does the Colorado Basin drain? 
Into what does the Eio Grande Basin drain? In what does this basin resemble the 
Great Basin? In what does it difl^r ? Where is there a line of volcanoes across 
the continent ? What name is applied to the main mountain-chain in the country 
of Mexico? What is the highest peak of the Pacific Highlands? {See Table.) 
How high is it? Is it a peak of the Eocky Mountain System? What is the aver- 
age height of the Eocky Mountains ? Compare the two slopes formed by the main 
axis of the continent. By what is the general eastward slope of the continent inter- 
rupted ? What is the average height of the Appalachian Mountains ? How many 
inner slopes do the great ranges of these highlands form ? What is the extent of 
the Atlantic Highlands ? Compare their extent with that of the Pacific Highlands. 
Contrast the highest peak of the Atlantic Highlands with the average height of the 
Eocky Mountains. Measure the distance of the Appalachian Mountains from the 
Gulf of Mexico. How many deep depressions across the Appalachian System? Name 
the principal mountain-ranges of this system. Name some of the mountain groups. 
Where and what are the highest peaks of the Atlantic Highlands? Compare the 
height of Mt. Mitchell with that of Mt. St. Elias. Make a diagram of the principal 
peaks of the Atlantic Highlands, and then make one including the principal peaks 
in the two great highland regions. What proportional part of the surface of North 
America is lowland ? What is the extent of the Great Central Plain ? Eepresent 
its general form with straight lines on your slate. What gives the Great Central 
Plain its form ? Which is the longer inner slope from the highlands ? How do 
you know this? How is thS Great Central Plain divided in the middle part? 
What name is applied to the few plateaus in the far north ? What name is applied 
to the eastern part of the Height of Land? What name is applied to the western 
border of the Great Central Plain ? Where are the Plains the broadest ? Where 
the narrowest ? What slopes are formed by the Height of Land ? What islands 



west of Alaska ? If the ocean were to overflow the continent, what part would bo 
covered last? Why? Wffat is the highest peak of the Eocky Mountains? What 
is the highest peak of the Appalachian System ? Name the mountain-ranges wesl 
of the Eocky Mountains. Near what coast of North America are there volcanoes? 
Name two active volcanoes in North America. What noted volcano in Iceland ? 

5. Drainage. — How many river-systems in the Great Central Plain ? How 
many river-systems outside of the Great Central Plain? What is the lowest part 
of the Mississippi Valley westward from the Atlantic Highlands ? How do you 
know this? What does the position of the Mississippi Eiver prove in regard to the 
comparative lengths of the inner slopes of the great highlands? If the land of 
the Pacific Highlands was an unbroken slope to the Atlantic Ocean, how would the 
rivers flow? Why is the Mississippi long and deep? In what lake does the Mis 
sissippi Eiver rise? Name the principal tributaries of the Mississippi. Compare 
the length of the Ohio with that of the Arkansas. What proportional part of the 
continent is drained by the Mississippi and its branches ? To what system does the 
Mackenzie Eiver belong ? How far is its source from that of the Columbia ? How 
far its mouth? What large river in Alaska? At some points along the lower 
course of the Yukon one bank cannot be seen from the other. What is the only 
large river that flows into Hudson Bay? What river forms part of the boundary 
between Mexico and the United States? Mention several rivers noted for their 
gi-and scenery. Compare the usefulness of the Colorado Eiver with that of the 
Mississippi. Which river is of the greatest commercial importance ? If a straight 
line be drawn from Chesapeake Bay to the mouth of the Mackenzie River, what 
lakes would it pass through ? If the St. Lawrence Eiver were to dry up, what 
would the Thousand Islands become? Which is the liigher, Lake Huron or Lake 
Ontario ? 

Name six rivers in North America that flow into the Atlantic Ocean, four that 
flow into the Pacific, and two that flow into the Arctic. Where is there a series of 
deep depressions that drain toward the Atlantic Ocean? Name the Great Lakes in 
order of size. Which is the largest of the Great Lakes ? Measure its length and 
width. Which is the highest of the Great Lakes ? How can you read this fact from 
the map? Trace the connections from Lake Superior to the ocean. Compare the 
western lake region with the eastern. What is the largest salt lake on the continent? 

6. Climate. — What causes affect the climate in the north ? Indicate the ocean 
currents of this region on yonr Outline, and trace them with your finger on the map 
in your book. What have j'ou learned about these currents ? Why is the North- 
ern Pacific coast warmer than the Northern Atlantic? What portion of the north- 
ern regions has the greatest amount of rainfall ? Why ? In what zone is the Cen- 
tral Belt? What local causes aflfect the climate in this belt? Why do not the moist 
winds from the sea reach the interior of the Pacific Highlands ? Why is the Mis- 
sissippi Valley a moist region ? Compare the winds that strike the Pacific slope 
with those that strike the Atlantic. Contra,st the seasons on the Atlantic coast 
with those on the Pacific. What causes affect the climate in the Southern Belt? 
The temperature of how many zones do you find in Mexico? Why? What 
ocean current near the Gulf of Mexico? 

7. Animal Life. — What clothing has been given the animals of the North 1 
Contrast the animal life in the waters of the North with that in the waters of the 
Southern Belt. Where are found most of the domestic animals ? What well-known 
domestic animal is found in the Arctic regions ? How do the animals of the South- 
ern Belt compare with those in the Central Belt ? What kind of animal life is 
developed by a hot pestilential climate? 

8. Vegetable Life. — What is the condition of the eastern half of the tem- 
perate region as to moisture? Its western half? What difference would you 
expect to find in the vegetation ? Why are there no trees on the prairies? Where 
are the pasture-lands of the continent? What portions of the Southern Belt are 
well watered? Where are diy regions? Why has the Southern Belt a more luxu- 
riant vegetation than the Northern ? 

9. People. — How many inhabitants to a square mile in North America? Can 
you think of any inducements that lead civilized men to go to the Northern region? 
Why are there more people in the eastern part of North America than in the west- 
ern ? Why is not the northern part of British America so populous and so well 
cultivated as the United States ? What is the ruling race of men in North America ? 

10. Political Divisions.— What nation in North America has the largest 
area of land ? Under which form of government is the greatest number of people ? 
Name the political divisions in order of size. In order of population. Which 
political division has the greatest number of good harbors ? Which has the largest 
river-basin ? Which the most islands? What divisions are warmed by ocean cur- 
rents? Cooled by ocean currents? \\Tiich division is capable of supporting the 
greatest number of people to a square mile? 
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THE UNITED STATES. 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilij)iiiiiiii!liiiiiiiii|iiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiii| m ^ 




' O land of lands I to thee we give 

Our prayers., our hopes, our service free ; 
For thee thy sons shall nobly live. 
And at thy need shall die for thee." 



;1. Position and Extent. — The United States, exclusive of 
Alaska, occupies the central belt of North America. 

2. In Wealth and Power this country excels all the other 
countries of the New World. 

3. In Extent of Territory it ranks fourtli^,a«f6ng the coun- 
tries of the earth. Its Area is 3,520,000 square miles. Compare 
its area with that of Europe. 

4. This vast region was not acquired at once, but was gradu- 
ally obtained by conquest and purchase. The First Settlements 
were along the Atlantic coast, itoxa which the population has 
extended westward. I'he United States at first consisted of but 
thirteen states. These were New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,. Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia. 

The United States lias recently annexed the Sandwich Islands, and conquered 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and part of the Philippine Islands. 

6. The Public Lands of the United States have been sur- 
veyed, and are divided by parallel lines int<i) townships, each 
of which is six miles square. Each township is divided into 
sections, which are subdivided , into smaller tracts. Where 
would you expect to find large tracts of public land ? Why ? 
These public lands are offered for sale by ihe government at 
low rates.. Why? 

6. Coasts. — The entire coast-line of the United States, includ- 
ing inlets and lake shores, is nearly equal to the distance aroun,d 
the world. What did you learn coijcerning these coasts when 
studying about the shores of North America? - 

7. The Atlantic Coast contains {hree great inward curves: 
the first from the coast of Maine to Cape Cod ; the second from 
Cape Cod to Cape Hatteras ; and the third from Cape Hatteras 
to the southern point of Florida. This coast, including that of 
the Gulf of Mexico, is usually low and has many fine harbors. 

8. The Pacific Coast has one great outward curve. It is bold 
and rocky and has few harbors. 

9. The United States Life-Saving Service is a system of re- 
lief for seafarers wrecked upon the coasts of this country. Sta- 
tions are established at different points along the Atlantic 
beaches within an average distance of .five miles from one 
another. Each station has a crew of men fully equipped with 
boats, anchors, hooks, ropes, and all necessary apparatus for 
assisting wrecked vessels. Thousands of lives have been saved 
iby the prompt and efficient efforts of these brave men. 

Sketch an outline of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, and locate Capes Cod, May, 
Hatteras, Sable, and Mendocino ; also Florida Peninsula, Delaware and Chesapeake 
Bays, Gulf of Mexico, and San Francisco. 

The great slopes and drainage of the United States, having been treated under 
the general lesson on the continent, should be reviewed in this connectioii. 



10. The United States is a well-watered country, having 
nearly 30,000 miles of river navigation. Compare this length 
of navigable streams with the length of the coast-line of the; 
country. 

Locate on your map outline the Appalachian, Kocky, Cascade, Sierra Nevada, 
and Coast Range Mountains; the Mississippi Valley, The Great Plains, The 
Atlantic Plain, and the Pacific Slope ; also the Mississippi, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Bed, Ohio, Hudson, Delaware, Potomac, James, Kio Grande, Columbia, and Col- 
orado Rivers; the Great Lakes and Great Salt Lake. 

11. The Climate is most favorable for the development of 
civilization. In the north the cold in winter is extreme. Why ? 
The coldest place in the United States is said to be in the north- 
ern part of Dakota. In the southern part of the country the 
climate in summer is not generally very conducive to health- 
Why ? It is much warmer on the Pacific than on the Atlantic 
coast. Why? What have you learned about the rainfall of 
the Central North American Belt? 

12. The Weather Bureau is a department established by the 
general government for the purpose of obtaining daily reports 
of the condition of the atmosphere in various parts of the United 
States. Several hundred stations have been established, at which 
are trained observers who make careful note of the temperature, 
winds, and general state of the atmosphere. These ob^^vations 
are telegraphed to WashingtoUj so that the Bureau can prepare 
statements and charts by means of which it can see each day 
the actual condition of the atmosphere throughout the country, 
and give to different places indications or weather probabilities 
for the next twenty-four' hours, which are distributed without 
charge to thq leading newspapers. In the case of severe storms 
indicated near the Roasts cautionary signals are displayed as a 
warning to niariners. Symbol flags are used as weather-signals. 



Ji 



INHABITANTS. 

\1. ^h^ Population of the United States now numbers about' 
75,900,000. The increase in population has been very rapid, as 
may be seen from the following table : 

i Kiw- I>iipulation. 

' 1790 » 3,900,000 

1800 5,100,000 

1810 7,200,000 

1820 9,600,000 

1830 12,800.000 

1840 17,000,000 

1850 23,000,000 

I860 . 31,000,000 

1870 39,000,000 

1880 50,000,000 

1890 : . . . 63,000,000 

1900 75,900,000 

2. The United States contains more than twice as many peo- 
ple as all the other political divisions of North America com- 
bined. The greater part of the population is east of the Pacific 
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Highlands. Why ? The population is the densest in the north- 
eastern part. Why ? 

The entire population of the United States could find room in Texas, and each 
man, woman, and child have several acres of land. 

3. Over four-fifths of the inhabitants are whites of European 
descent. 

4. The Foreign Population is mostly north of the Ohio, Mis- 
souri, and Potomac Rivers. South of these rivers is a negro 
population including about one-ninth of the people in the United 
States. 

5. The Chinese are quite numerous on the Pacific Coast. In 
general they belong to the lower grades of society, and are not a 
fair representation of their nation. They are the porters and 
cleaners of San Francisco to a great extent, and also compete 
with the sewing-girls and chambermaids. They crowd together 
in tenement-houses which Americans consider much too small 
for so many people. They have their Joss-houses, in which are 
idols to whom they pray. The god of Medicine is represented as 
holding a golden pill, and is supposed to be able to cure diseases. 
The god of Wealth has also many worshippers, who offer him 
food, tea, and wine, aaid keep incense always burning before 
him. 

6. There are many Spanish-Americans, a people of mixed 
Spanish and Indian blood, in the Southwestern States and 
Territories. 

7. Several Hundred Thousand Indians occupy the thinly- 
settled regions of the Pacific Highlands. 

The Indians, who seem to have already driven out a people who occupied the 
country before them, have themselves been gradually driven westward by the white 
men. 

8. Many of the Indians have become Civilized, and have 
farms, houses, churches, and schools ; some of the Indians keep 
together in tribes and live in a savage state. 

9. Lands are Reserved for them by the government, and 
missionaries sent to teach them the arts of civilized life. The 
white settlers in the West often have trouble with the Indians. 

10. The Uncivilized Indian wears a blanket wrapped about 
his body and has moccasins embroidered with many colored 
beads. He is fond of feathers and fringes, and paints his skin 
in various devices. 

11. The dwellings of the wild Indians are small pointed huts 
called wigwams. The women are made to do all the work. 
The warriors are called by such names as Rushing Water, Big 
Crow, Whirlwind, Flying Eagle, and Great Serpent. They 
are brave, and endure pain without a murmur. They believe 
in a " Happy Hunting-Ground " to which brave warriors go 
after death. 

12. The fertile plains and abundant resources of the United 
States invite settlers, and every year large numbers of immigrants 
come to this country from the Old World. Of these, Germans 
and Irish are the most numerous. There are many Germans 
in the West. 

A census is taken by the general government of the United States every ten 
years. What is a census? 

13. The English Lapguage prevails. In some cities in the 
West the German language is taught in the public schools. 
Why? In Louisiana the French language is spoken to some 
extent. Why? In the Southwestern States the Spanish lan- 
guage is much spoken. Why? 



CENTRES OF INDUSTRY. 

1. As the industries of a country depend very much on 
its physical features, the centres of industry can be easily 
determined. 

2. Agriculture. — The chief centres of agriculture are the 
Mississippi Valley, the Atlantic Plain, and the California valleys. 
The Mississippi Valley is best adapted to agriculture. Why ? 
It is said that there are over four million farmers and planters 
in the United States. The small farms are mostly in the East, 
the immense ones in the West. In the South are large plan- 
tations. The prairie-lands of the West are fitted by nature for 
the production of grain. 

" Far in the East, like low-hung clouds. 
The waving woodlands lie. 
Far in the West the glowing plain 
Melts warnnly in the sky." 

Most of the prairies of the United States lie west of a line 
drawn from Galveston, Texas, to Toledo, Ohio. East of this 
line an almost unbroken forest once stretched to the Atlantic. 
These prairies have busy cities, pretty villages, and immense 
fields of grain, as well as regions with only a few houses. 

3. Wheat is an important crop throughout the northern por- 
tion of the Mississippi Valley. The annual yield of this grain 
in this valley surpasses that of any other equal area. To ride 
through the wheat region in the spring of the year would sur- 
prise a resident of the East. For miles and miles a beautiful 
growth of this grain covers the earth like a soft green carpet, and 
sometimes a single field contains 5000 or more acres. Plows 
which turn half a dozen furrows at a time, and other machines 
of the most improved kinds, are in use. A hundred reaping- 
machines are sometimes owned on a single farm, and hundreds 
of men are employed to help do the work. The largest farms 
are generally divided into smaller ones, each placed under a 
superintendent. When the grain is ripe, self-binding reapers 
cut and arrange it in bundles, and the great rolling sea of wheat 
is soon transformed into piles of sheaves ready to be threshed, 
turned into flour, and shipped to Eastern markets. 

4. Indian Corn is cultivated chiefly in the northern part of 
the Mississippi Valley. This region produces more than three- 
fourths of the entire corn crop of the country. 

5. Cotton, Sugar-Cane, Tobacco, and Rice are the leading 
productions of the South Atlantic and Gulf States. The slopes 
of these states produce four-fifths of all the cotton raised in the 
world. Rice-culture is confined to the lowland coasts of these 
states. Why? 

6. Tobacco and Flax flourish in the middle part of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

7. The chief grains produced, in the order of latitude, begin- 
ning at the south, are rice, maize, wheat, rye, oats, barley. The 
other chief agricultural productions, in a similar order, are sugar- 
cane, cotton, tobacco, hemp, hay, and potatoes. 

8. The Fruit-Farms of the West are extensive, and the fruit 
produced very large and luscious. Some orchards have forty 
thousand or more trees. Apricots, pears, peaches, apples, figs, cher- 
ries, nectarines, and almonds are among the productions. One 
of these orchards in bloom is a beautiful sight, and fills the 
air with perfume. 



THE UNITED STATES. 
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The City of Wasliiiigtoii, D. 0. 



The Oapitol at Washington, 

8. The executive branch of the government is divided into 
departments, at the head of each of which is an executive officer. 
These officers are appointed by the President, and are called his 
Cabinet. They are the Secretary of State, the Secretary, of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of War, the Attorney-General, the Post- 
master-General, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

9. The Constitution says that " every bill which shall have 
passed the House of Representatives and the Senate shall, 
before it becomes a law, be presented, to the President of the 
United States. If he "approve, he shall sign it ; but if not, he 
shall return it, with his objections, to that House in which it 
shall have originated." A bill disapproved or vetoed by the 
President cannot become a law unless repassed by two-thirds 
of each House. 

10. The Judicial Department consists of the Supreme Court 
and certain other courts established by Congress. The judges 
are appointed by the President with the approval of the Senate. 

11. The General Government regxilates National AflFairs, 
such as foreign and interstate commerce, coining money, pro- 
viding postal service, and maintaining an army and a navy. 

12. The State Governments are similar in form to that of the 
general government. Each State has a Constitution, Governor, 
Legislature of two houses, and Supreme Court. The States can 
make no tews contrary to the Constitution of the United States. 

13. An Organized Territory has a 
government like that of a State, only 
that thp chief officers are appointed by 
the President of the United States. A 
Territory is allowed one delegate in 
the Hbuse of Representatives. He 
may spieak on all questions before the 
House, but cannot vote. Territories 
having a sufficient number of inhab- 
itants may be admitted to the Union as 
States. 

14. Washington, the capital of the 
Uiiited States, is in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 



The Smithsonian InStitntioni 

15. Religious Liberty is 
guaranteed to every in- 
habitant by the Constitu- 
tion, which says that 
" Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof" 

16. Education. — A portion of the funds derived^ from the 
sale of public lands is used for the support of public schools, 
and in some States education is compulsory. Is it compulsory 
in your State ? 

17. Nearly all the States have made liberal provision for 
education. Common schools, and, in some cases, high schools, 
normal schools, and universities, are maintained at public 
expense. 

The United States has several schools under its direct control. Among these 
are the Military Academy at West Point and the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

18. Each State has general oversight of its schools, but the ex- 
penses of education are defrayed by the cities and towns, which, 
by means of su- 



perintendents and 
school-boards, hire 
teachers and man- 
age the interests 
of individual 
schools. Many 
States provide 
text-books and sta- 
tionery free of cost, 
and the opportuni- 
ties for obtaining 
an education; are 
almost unlimited. 
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A Scene alojag' fhe Bine Bldge. 
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MAP-READING EXERCISE. 



1. Wliat is the position of the United States? What parallel of longitude 
forms a part of its northern boundary? What parallel crosses Florida Strait? 
W hat is tiie longitude of the most eastern part of the United States 1 Of the 
most western? What is the distance across the United States through the centre 
from east'%0 west ? What is the distance from north to south ? How many States 
in theUtiion? How niany Territories? How many districts? Which is the 
largest State in the Union? The smallest? The most northeastern? The most 
southwestern ? What States border on the Atlantifc Ocean ? On the Pacific ? On 
the Gulf, of Mexico? On British Anaeriea ? On Mexico? What States on the 
west bank of the Mississippi Eiver? On the east bank? What States have neither 
sea-coa^t nor lake-coast ? 

2. (Soasts. — Name the principal capes on the Atlantic coast. On the Pacific 
coast. jName a large gulf on the Pacific coast. On the Atlantic coast. What 
provision has been made by the government for the relief of vessels wrecked on 
the coasts? ■ ^ > »; 

3. Surface. — Into what divisions is the surface of the United States divided ? 
Describe each. In what part of the country are the 'highest mountains? What is 
the highest peak in the western part of the country ? In the eastern ? 

4. Drainage. — How many river-systems in the United States ? Name the 
principal livers that fiow into the Atlantic. The Pacific. The Gulf of Mexico. 
What large river in the northwest ? In what State does the Mississippi Eiver rise ? 

5. Climate. — Why has Colorado parched plains? Why has Montana deep 
snows? ' Why has California a milder climate than the Atlantic States? Why is 
the climate in portions of the Mississippi Valley moist ? Wliat winds sweep over 
this portion of the continent ? What ocean currents near the shores ? 

6. 0entres of Industry. — Name the chief centres of industry in the United 
States. Where there is much agriculture, would ypu expect to find much com- 
merce? What have you learned about the agricultural regions of the Pacific 
Highl^fls? Trace the valleys, on the map where agriculture is the leading indus- 
try. For what agricultural products is the western slope of the Pacific Highlands 



particularly noted ? What products from the South do you think are sent North ? 
What are sent from the North to the South ? What name is applied to commerce 
carried on between different sections of the same country? Which half of the 
continent has nearly all the navigable rivers ? Trace the longest inland route over 
which a steamer may sail. Why are the rivers of the Pacific coast navigable for 
so short a distance? What sections of the central belt are best supplied with rail- 
roads ? How many great trunk-lines of railw%! reach the Pacific coast ? Name 
those lines. What great inland centres of trade ' are connected with the sea by 
river- or lake-route? What is the principal trade-centre on the Pacific coast? On 
the Gulf coast? What centres of trade on the Mississippi Kiver? What on the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Riv^r? What is the distinction between a State 
and a. Territory ? Trace on the-commercial map the lines of coasting trade. What 
ocean routes begin at New York City ? Trace the Grand Trunk line on the map. 
Trace the Canadian Pacific road. Make a list of the" prineipal natural regions 
crossed by each of these lin^^of. railway. Why is the United States a manufac- 
turing country? Compare" the present territory of the United States with its 
extent when the Union was fijrmed. Why were the thirteen colonies extended 
along the Atlantic coast rather than farther inland ? Which one of the United 
States borders on eight States? Contrast the soil of the eastern with that of the 
western part of the United States. In traveling from Omaha to San Francisco 
by the Union Pacific, a change of one hour is made at what place? In traveling 
from Montreal to Chicago by the Grand Trunk Bailroad, where is the change of 
time made ? How many degrees from the centre of one time-division to the centre 
of the next? What meridian gives the standard time to the place in which you 
live? How many and what cities in the United States have each more than 
500,000 inhabitants ? (See Table.) What city on the western slope is one of the 
world's great thoroughfares? At what city do most of the grain- and cattle-prod- 
ucts of the West naturally centre before being transported farther east ? Why ? 
What city is the metropolis of the Mississippi Valley? Why? What city on 
the Atlantic coast is the most available port for shipment of the staples from 
the West to Europe? 






THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

" New England hath a climate cold, 
A pugged soil, and mountains bold,. 
And yet her hills are tilled ■with care, 
Her villages are jDright and fair." 



1. Position and Area. — The New England States, six in 
number, occupy the northeastern portion of the United Sates. 
Theif names are Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massaehu- 
settSjiBhode Island, and Connecticut. The name New England 




part of the coast in 1614. It was probably called New Eng- 
land from its fancied resemblance to Old England. 

Compare the area of the largest of these States with that of the others combined. 
Compare the area of the smallest with that of the largest. Compare the area of 
the group with that of Missouri. Of Texas. Of New York. Name 
the New England States in order of size. 



^States. ! Area in sq. m. 

Massachusetts 8,300 

Connecticut 4,900 

Khode Island 1,200 



was given to this part of 
the coun-try by Capt. John 
Smith, who explored a 



Table for Reference. 

states. Area in sq. m. 

Maine 33,000 

Vermont 9,500 

New Hampshire . . . 9,300 

2. Coasts. — The northern coast is lined with high 

rocky islands. From Massachusetts Bay south the 

islands are generally low and sandy. Along the 

shores of New England are a greater number of fine 

harbors than can be found on the same extent of 

coast in any other part of the United States. 

Sketch the coast of New England and locate the following places ; 
Passamaquoddy {pas-saHnmquod'dy), Penobscot, Casco, Massachu- 
setts, Cape Cod, Buzzard's, and Naragansett Bays ; Long Island, 
Nantucket, and Vineyard Sounds ; Capes Elizabeth, Ann, and Cod ; 
Mount Desert, Nantucket, Martha's Vineyard, Khode and Block 
Islands; Cape Cod Peninsula and Long Island. 

3. Surface. — As these States are partly in the Atlantic Plain 
and partly in the northern extremity of the Appalachian High- 
lands, the surface is very irregular. 'The Atlantic Plain in this 



TfiE NEW ENGLAND STAtES. 
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section is only from fifty 
to eighty miles wide. 
The Highlands are bro* 
ken into short ranges 
and groups. Mount 
Washington, the high- 
est raountain, is fre- 
quently called the 
" Crown of New Eng- 
land." The scenery 
throughout these States 
is very picturesque. 

Sketch the general form of N( 
locate the Green, White, Hoosa 
Taconic mountains; Mounts Kalauum, j..laii» 
field, Washington. The following diagram will assist in drawing 
a free-hand sketch of New England. Make the lines A B, A D, 
BD, and BC of equal length. Make EE, EF and DG of 
equal length. 
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Compare the height of Mount Washington with that of Mount Katahdin. 

Table lor Reference. 

MawnMm-Pmk. Height in feet. 

Washington 6200 

Katahdin 5700 

Adams 5700 

Jeflerson 5700 

Mansfield 4400 

Camel's Hump 4100 

4. Drainage. — The rivers of this section are mostly small 
and rapid. Why? The Connecticut, sometimes called the 
"Queen of .-Rivers," is the longest in New England. The 
Merrimac, it is said, drives more mills and factories than, any 
other river in the world. The entire surface of this section is 
dotted with clear, beautiful lakes. 

Locate on your map outline the following, rivers : Connecticut, St. Croix, St. 
.John, Penobscot, Kennebec, Androscoggin, Merrimac, Thames, Housato'nic, Black- 
Mone. Lakes: Mooseheail, Grand, Winnipiseogee (mm-w-pe-soi'e), Rangely, 
'Ubamplain. 
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The Highlands of New England, 

Compare the length of the Connecticut Eiver with that of the St. Croix. What 
are the only rivers navigable to any extent? 

Table for Reference. 

Rivers. Length in miles. Miles of jmoigaUon. 

Connecticut 350 .... 60 to Hartford. 

Penobscot 300 . . . . 60 to Bangor. 

Kennebec 200 .... 81 to Waterville. 

Merrimac 150 .... 12 to Haverhill. 

St. Croix 125 .... 20 to St. Stevens. 

5. Climate. — These States are among the coldest in the United 
States, because they extend so far north and are exposed to cold 
northeast winds from the Atlantic, which are apt to make the 
air damp and foggy. The prevailing winds are from the land. 
The summers are short and hot, and the winters long and cold. 

6. Population. — The people of New England are chiefiy of 
English descent. Their ancestors, called Puritans, fled to this 
country in 1620 to be free from religious persecution. The 
early colonists endured the cold climate and all the hardships 
of a rough Tpild country in order to obtain liberty. These 
circumstances, with the physical features of the region, have 
contributed to give their descendants strength of character 
and to make them brave, hardy, inventive and industrious. 
This section has long been celebrated for its colleges, schools 
and libraries. Those who have gone West from these States 
have been active in business enterprises and in encouraging 
education and all the arts of civilized life. In most of these 
States attendance at school is required by law. Very few adult 
natives of New England are unable to read and write with facil- 
ity. Educational matters are receiving a great deal of attention 
and the public school system is constantly improving. 

Name the New England States in order of population. • 

^ ' - 

' Table for Reference. 

states. ,- • Population {\SW 

Massachusetts , . . . 2 805 846 

M"°e '694!466 

Connecticut . : , . gng ogg 

New Hampshire ^11 egg 

Ehode Island 428 556 

Vermont 343,641 
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7. Centres of Industry. — Probably no other part of the world 
has so great a variety of industries as New England. 

8. Agriculture is not extensive. Why ? The leading prod- 
uct is grass. The valleys are fertile and the people industri- 
ous, hence we find many small farms and productive gardens. 
There is plenty of grazing land ; hence the dairy products are 
important, and stock-raising is carried on to quite an extent. 
Most of the meal and flour consumed in New England is brought 
from the Mississippi Valley. Vermont and New Hampshire are 
noted for their dairy products. 

9. The manufacturing facilities are of the first order. Why ? 
Nearly one half of the cotton and woolen goods made in the 
United States is produced in this section. Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut and Rhode Island are the chief 
manufacturing States^ The manufactured products include 
almost every kind of cloth, wood, metal and leather fabrics. 
The sewing-machine and the process of vulcanizing India rub- 
ber are New England inventions. The latter has led to the 
manufacture of many varieties of goods, and the former has 
cheapened all kinds Qf clothing. 

10. Lumbering is an important industry, because a portion 
of the great timber belt of North America crosses the northern 
part of these States. 

11. Ship-building naturally centres in the northeastern part 
of this section, because there is plenty of timber and a long 
sea-coast. 

12. The Fisheries of New England are more extensive than 
those of any other part of tlie United States. They are princi- 
pally along the coasts. Massachusetts sends out more vessels to 
engage in this business than any other State in the Union. 

13. Quarrying is carried on in nearly every New England 
State. Vermont is especially noted for its marble-quarries, and 
New Hampshire for its granite-quarries. 

14. Commerce. — The comparative nearness of New England 
to Europe and its abundant ship-timber contribute to make its 
foreign commerce extensive. Vessels from this section visit 
every commercial harbor in the world. The exports are chiefly 
grain, beef, pork, ice, granite and manufactured articles. The 
imports are food and material for manufactures. The domestic 
commerce is extensive. Southern New England has more 
coasting vessels and more miles of railroad than any other 
equal area in the United States. 

MAINE. 

" From gray sea-fog, from iey drift, 
From peril and from pain, 
Tine home-bound fisher greets thy lights, 
O hundred-harbored Maine!" 

1. Maine, the most easterly State in the Union, is situated 
exactly midway between the Equator and the North Pole. It 
was formerly a part of Massachusetts, but became an independ- 
ent State in 1820. Like a rough, irregular fringe its capes and 
promontories project into the sea, and give it some of the finest 
harbors in the Union. * Maine has been called " the front door- 
yard of New England." Why? The coast, measured along the 
shore-line, is nearly 2500 miles long, while a straight-line meas- 
urement is about 220 miles. 



2. Old Orchard Beach, near Saco, is one of the finest beaches 
in the world. When the tide is out a broad hard expanse of 
white sarid stretches along the shore as far as the eye can reach. 

3. Numerous Islands belong to this State, arhong which is 
Mount Desert, a favorite watering-place, noted for its beautiful 
scenery. All the wonders of the long rugged coast seem to cul- 
minate here. Mountain and sea, precipice and m.eadow, lake 
and rock, all combine to make 

" A wonderful isle with glimmering sheen. 
The rarest and fairest that ever was seen." 

4. Bar Harbor, the centre of tourist travel to Mount Desert, 
is numbered among the popular summer resorts of the world. 

5. The Mountains in this State are generally somewhat iso- 
lated peaks, more or less conical, with rocky summits and wooded 
bases. What have you learned about Mount Katahdin ? Mount 
Saddleback is so called because its summit resembles a saddle in 
shape. 

6. Lakes cover about one-tenth, and forests three-fourths, of 
the surface. The northern part of the State consists mainly of 
a wilderness of trees. The pine predominates, for which reason 
the State is often called the " Pine Tree State." The northern 
region is a favorite resort for hunters and trappers. There are 
more than 1500 lakes in the State. Moosehead is the largest. 

7. Manufacturing is a leading industry. Maine is famous for 
its ship-building and lumber trade. Bangor is the seat of the 
lumber trade. The characteristic feature of the place is the 
immense number of logs with which the river is covered in the 
spring. Saw-mills abound, and the river is thronged with 
vessels ready to receive the timber. 

8. Bath and Calais are ship-building centres. Large ship- 
yards, in which are always more or less of partially completed 
vessels, are marked features of these cities. The launching of 
a large ship is sure to draw a crowd, for all enjoy seeing a vessel 
when 

*' She seems to feel 
The thrill of life along her keel, " 
And, spurning with her foot the ground. 
With one exulting, joyous bound. 
She leaps into the ocean's arms." 

9. Auburn and Lewiston, twin cities on opposite banks of 
the Androscoggin, and Biddeford and Saco, twin cities on oppo- 
site banks of the Saco River, are manufacturing centres. 

10. Large cotton-mills are features of these cities. In har- 
vesting and exporting ice Maine is in the first rank among the 
States. Most of the ice is cut from the Kennebec River. Mam- 
moth houses in which the ice is stored . may be seen along the 
banks of the river. Thence it is carried to warm countries, to 
cool the fevered brov/s of people even as far as South America, 
the West Indies and other distant lands. 

11. In Fisheries, Maine ranks next to Massachusetts. 

12. Most of the lime used in the Atlantic States comes from 
Rockland. The hay and potato crops of Maine are large. Im- 
mense quanities of huckleberries and blueberries, gathered from 
the waste lands, are exported. 

13. Portland is the largest city, the railroad centre, and great 
gateway of the State. It is sometimes called the " Forest City," 
but as many of its trees were destroyed by fire, it may be called 
more appropriately the " City by the Sea " or the " Threshold of 
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Maine." It is built on a narrow peninsula which has a hill at each ex- 
tremity. The city presents a beautiful appearance as it is approached 
from the sea. It has one of the best harbors on the coast and is de- 
fended by three forts. In winter, when ice closes the St. Lawrence, this 
city is the starting-point of steamers for Liverpool and Glasgow. 

The poet Longfellow was born in Portland, and wrote a beaii- 
iiful poem descriptive of the place. The house in which he was 
born and a monument erected to his memory are among the objects 
of interest to be seen in the city. 

14. The islands in Casco Bay, of which the tra- 
ditional number is one for each day in the year, are 
noted for their picturesque beauty. 

At Falmouth Foreside, near Portland, is the celebrated Under- 
wood Spring, the peculiar characteristics of which are its immense 
volume, its unvarying flowage, and its imdiscoverable source. 

Waterville is the seat of Colby College and Lewiston of Bates Col- 
lege. They are worthy of note among the colleges of our country. 

15. Brunswick is the seat of Bowdoin College, 
which is the oldest and best endowed college in 
the State. 

16. Augusta is the capital of the State. 




NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

1. New Hampshire is a land of hills and rocks, and because 
of its beautiful scenery is often called the " Switzerland of 
America." Its abundant granite-quarries give it the name 
" Granite State." It has only eighteen miles of seacoast and 
but one good harbor, that of Portsmouth. 

2. The White Mountains, the highest in New England, con- 
sist of two groups, the White Mountains proper and the Fran- 
conia Mountains. Some of the higher peaks are named after 
former Presidents of the United States. On ^ Mount Washing- 
ton is a building occupied by the United States Signal Service. 
This building is fastened to the rocks by heavy chains to pre- 
vent its being blown away by the winter tempests, which often 
sweep over the mountain with a velocity of one hundred and 
fifty miles an hour, while the thermometer sinks to fifty degrees 
below zero. 

A railroad has been built to the summit of this mountain. This railroad differs 
from ordinary railroads in having a toothed rail midway between the outer rails. 
Into the notches of this rail fit the teeth of a geared wheel attaxihed to the axle of 
the locomotive, which steadily climbs the mountain by the revolution of machinery. 




Bailroad and Summit of Mount 
Wasliingtoni 

The car is placed before the engine 
both in the ascent and descent. The 
seats are inclined so as to maintain a 
^pvf^^ nnsition. 



lloosehead Lake, Mount Katahdin, 
and Mount Eineoi 

3. Among the White Mountains are many 
natural curiosities. A yawning chasm in the 
side of Mount Washington is called the Gulf 
of Mexico. Banks of snow in midsummer are 
often seen in its recesses. Visitors frequently 
indulge in a game of snow-balling in August. The view from 
the summit of the mountain is exceedingly grand. The line 
of vision bounds a circle nearly 1000 miles in circumference, 
comprising scenery varied and beautiful. 

4. The Old Man of the Mountains is a stone profile of a 
human face eighty feet long, on the brow of a hill nearly one 
thousand feet high. 
It can only be seen 
at one point. The 
least deviation 
throws everything 
into confusion. The 
expression of the 
face is noble and 
expectant. 

5. Profile Lake, 

situated just below 
the "Old Man of 
the Mountains," is 
sometimes called 
the "Old Man's 
Washbowl." 

6. Echo Lake, at 

the base of Eagle Cliff, is a charming body of water. The 
blast of a horn or any loud noise reverberates against the 
rocky walls with sharp repetitions. 

7. Eagle Cliff is a huge crag with precipitous front near the 
Profile House. For years a pair of eagles made their home on 
its summit. On the front of another cliff is a quite plain picture 
of a man with a pack on his back who seems to be endeavoring 
to climb the mountain. 

8. The Basin is a granite bowl, sixty feet in circumference, 
filled with water as clear as crystal. A cascade drops into the 
bowl from a rocky shelf twenty feet above the basin. 




" The Old Man of the Monntains." 
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Purgatory Point, Ehode Island, 



Echo Lake, White MonntainSp 

9. Hanover is the seat 
of Dartmouth College, one 
of the most noted insti- 
tutions of learning in New 
England. Its charter was 
one of the earliest granted, 
dating from 1769. 

10. The northei-n part of 
New Hampshire, like that 

of Maine, is covered with pine forests. The oak of this State is 
liiuch used in the manufacture of carriages and is shipped to 
all parts of the country. 

What have you learned about the Merrimac Elver ? 

11. Concord, the capital, is one of the principal manufactur- 
ing centres of the State. "Why ? Manchester is the largest city. 
This city is famous for -the manufacture of cotton goods and 
steam-engines. It is situated on an elevated plain above the 
river, and its principal street, 100 feet* wide, extends in the 
same direction as the river. 

12. Dover is the oldest town in the State. 

13. Nashua is a railway and manufacturing centre. 

VERMONT. 

1. Vermont takes its name from the mountains that extend 
through the State. The early French explorers called these 
mountains monts verts, or "green mountains." 

The Green Mountain Boys, as the soldiers from Vermont were called, distinguished 
themselves during the Eevolntionary War. 

2. As Vermont has no seacoast, it has no foreign commerce 
except what is carried on through other States. Lake Cham- 
plain gives facilities for a large inland commerce. 

Zjake Champlain was the scene of many important events in the early his- 
tory of the continent. Two battles in which the Green Mountain Boys defeated 
detachments of the British army were fought at Bennington during the Kevoln- 
t innary War. 



3. The water power of this State is chiefly employed to 
propel saw- and grist-mills and for the manufacture of woolen 
goods, of which large quantities are annually produced. The 
towns are generally small. 

4. The mountains are not so precipitous as to prevent much 
of their surface being utilized for pasture-land, especially for 
the use of sheep. 

What have you learned is the highest peak of the Green Mountains ? 

5. Rearing of Thoroughbred Stock is a leading industry. 
The butter and cheese of this Slate have become famous. The 
lower slopes of the mountains are clothed with maple trees. 

6. Vermont produce? more maple sugar than any other State 
in the Union. 

Maple sugar is made from the sap of a species of maple tree. 

7. Burhngton, the principal city in the State, is one of the 
largest lumber-markets in the Union. This city is partly built 
on an eminence, and commands magnificent views of Lake 
Champlain and the mountains beyond. 

Compare the situation of this city with that of Manchester. 

8. Rutland is noted for its marble-quarries, where are found 
white, black, and variegated marbles. Marble is so plenty in 
this town that the walls around the fields are sometimes made 
by piling together rough pieces of this stone. 

9. Montpelier {mont-peel'yer) is the capital. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

1. Massachusetts derived its name from a tribe of Indians. 
It is sometimes called the " Bay State." The peninsula of Cape 
Cod and the islands near form in shape a bended arm, which 
is sometimes called the "right arm of the State." 

From the map alone one might think the peninsula of Cape Cod was a desolate 
sandbar, but, although it has wastes and hills of sand, it also has woods, farms, 
villages, ponds, and flowers. 

2. A portion of the beach at Manchester can sing. The sand 
when pressed gives forth a musical sound, like that produced 
by striking a silver knife against a glass bowl. These singing 
sands exist in other parts of the world and have attracted much 
attention. 

3. Nantucket and Martha's Vineyard are favorite sum- 
mer resorts. Have you learned of other noted summer re- 
sorts? 
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4. As Massachusetts is 
in direct communication 
with the Central States, 
and has a long seacoast 
and convenient harbors, 
it has become one of the 
most wealthy and popu- 
lous States in tlie Union. 

What have you learn- 
ed of its population com- 
pared with that of the 
other New England 
States? 

5. In Commerce and 
Manufactures, Massachusetts is one of the 
foremost States. In the manufacture of cot- 
ton, woolen and leather goods and in its 
fisheries it ranks first in the Union. More than one half the 
boots and shoes used in the country are made in Massachu- 
setts, and more than half the fishing-vessels in the United 
States are owned here. 

This State was the fiist to establish free schools, and the first to oppose British 
government at the time of the Eevolution. It was also the first to adopt the rail- 
way system. For its size it has more railroads than any other State in the Union. 
What have you learned about the Hoosac Tunnel 7 

6. Boston,- the capital of the State, is famous for its literary 
institutions, and for this reason is often called the " Athens of 
America." It is the second commercial city on the continent, 
and is sometimes facetiously called the " Hub of the Universe." 
The original town was built on a peninsula, but the city now 
includes the islands of East Boston and several peninsular 
suburbs. It is the largest boot, shoe and leather market in 
the world. 

The huge gilded dome of Boston's State-house, shining in the sunlight, is the 
most conspicuous object in all the surrounding landscape. This dome is sometimes 
called " Boston's breast-pin." 

This pity has many old burying-grounds, some dating back to 1660. The tomb- 
stones are of blue slate, old, weather-beaten and moss-covered. Paul Eevere, the 
victims of the Boston Massacre, and many famous men of the Eevolution are 
buried in these grounds. 




Mounts Tom and Holyoke, Northampton, 



7. Faneuil Hall in 
Boston, known as the 
"Cradle of Liberty," is 
a building that was used 
in Revolutionary times 
for public meetings. 

8. The Old South 
Church in Boston, a per- 
fect model of a New Eng- 
land " meeting-house " in 
the olden times, is an ob- 
ject of interest. Here 
Benjamin Franklin was 
baptized and attended 
worship, and here the 
" Boston tea-party " was 
organized. The British 
troops subsequently turn- 
ed the building into a 
riding-school. It is now 
used as an historical mu- 




Fnblic Gardens and Common, Boston. 



seum, and contains many relics of the Revolutionary War. 

The celebrated Bunker Hill Monument, built to commemorate one of the first 
engagements of the Eevolutionary War, is in Charlestown, a part of Boston. It is 
a plain granite shaft 221 feet high. 

9. Plymouth is the oldest town in New England. The rock 
on which the Pilgrims landed, once on the beach, has been sur- 
rounded by made land, and now forms a part of one of the 
principal streets. A handsome granite canopy has been built 
over it. What have you learned about the Puritans or Pilgrim 
Fathers? 

10. Worcester, a great railroad centre, is sometimes called 
the " Heart of the Commonwealth." 

11. Lowell, Lawrence and Fall River are noted for the 
manufacture of cotton and woolen goods. 

It is said that every year the factories of Lowell make cotton cloth enough to 
reach three times around the world. How many yards would that be? 

12. Cambridge is noted as the seat of Harvard College, the 
oldest institution of the kind in America. 

Locate the following places on your map outline, and try to remember for what 
each is noted : 

Place. For what noted. 

Lynn Shoes. 

. . Tanneries. 

. . Paper. 

. . Fisheries. 

. . Eevolutionary Engagements. 

. . United States Arsenal. 

. . Woven P'abrics. 



Salem 

Holyoke 

New Bedford 

Lexington and Concord 

Springfield 

Taunton 



CONNECTICUT. 

1. Connecticut, often called the "Land of Steady Habits," 
is noted for the variety of its manufactures. It excels everj 
other State in the Union in the manufacture of firearms, sewing- 
machines and hardware. About half of the cutlery and nearly 
all the clocks used in the United States are made here. 

2. Nearly all the commerce between New York and Boston 
must cross Connecticut. The Connecticut River is navigable at 
far as Hartford, and there are various ports along the Sound; 
hence the commerce of the State is extensive. 
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Menhaden Fishing in Gardinei's Bay, 

3. Hartford, the capi- 
tal, is noted for the num- 
ber of its insurance, com- 
panies. 

4. New Haven, Rome- 
times called the " City of 
Elms," stands at the head 
of New Haven Bay on a 
Its streets are wide and 

This city is the seat of 
with Boston, 
brass-foundries in the 



plain surrounded landward by hills, 
generally skirted with majestic elms. 
Yale College. Compare New Haven 
5. Waterbu^ry contains the largest 
United States. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

1. Rhode Island, or " Little Ehody," as it is often called, is 
the most thickly populated State in the Union. Strictly speak- 
ing, there are no mountains in the State, yet the country is hilly 
and- rough. The most important industry is the manufacturing 
of cotton and woolen goods. The first cotton-mill in the United 1 
States was built in this State. The coasting trade is heavy, but 
the foreign commerce unimportant. Considerable merchandise 
is handled and shipped here for the Boston trade. The fish- 
eries are quite important. Aside from the fish used for food, 
immense numbers of menhaden {nien-ha'den) are caught for 
the sake of their oil and for their use as fertilizers. 

2. Providence, one of the two capitals of the State, is situated 
at the head of Providence River. It is noted for the culture, 
wealth, and business enterprise of its inhabitants. It is the 



second city in New England in population and com- 
mercial importance, and is the central point of six 
important railway lines. No other city of its size in 
the Union has so extensive and varied a manufac- 
turing interest. The city contains many fine public 
buildings as well as elegant private residences, and 
is the seat of Brown University, one of the oldest 
and best known colleges in the country. 

3. N'swport, the other capital, situated on the island 
of Rhode Island, in Narragansett Bay, is a fashionable 
watering-place. Here is the Round Tower or Old 
Stone Mill, a curious building the history of which 
is not certainly known. 

Locate on your map outline the following places : Portland, Bar Harbor, Bangor, 
Bath, Calais, Auburn, Lewiston, Biddeford, Saoo, Eockland, Brunswick, Augusta, 
Concord, Dover, Nashua, Manchester, Burlington, Rutland, Montpelier, Boston, 
Plymouth, Worcester, Lowell, Lawrence, Cambridge, Hartford, New Haven, 
Waterbury, Providence and Newport. 
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MAP-READING EXERCISE. 



Which is the largest State in New England ? The smallest ? Which has no 
sea-coast? Which has the most sea-coast? Which has the most inhabitants? 
Which is the most densely populated State ? In what physical region of the United 
States doe^ this section lie? What is the character of the coast? What part of 
New Englaiid is most uneven? What is the general slope? Which portion con- 
tains the largest number of lakes? Compare the latitude of New England with 
thart of Florida. What is the only continuous mountain-range in the section? 
What is the most easterly town in the United States? 

As New England has to be supplied with bread-stuffs from other places, how 
does it happen that it exports large quantities of grain ? Name several noted sum- 
mer resorts. What is the largest city in New England ? The highest mountain ? 
The largest lake? The largest river? Which States have rivers that flow toward 
die St. Lawrence ? What is the climate of New England ? 

Name the largest city in^ach State. The capital of each State. Mention the 
principal seaports. In what time-division are these States? Name the highest 
mountain in Maine. In New Hampshire. In Vermont. In Massachusetts. 
Which State may be said to have no mountains ? Name the largest lake in Maine. 
In New Hampshire. In Vermont. Eangely Lakes are especially dear to the 



hunter and angler, as well as to the artist and tourist; can you tell why this is so? 
What rivers form parts of the boundary of Maine? In what part of Maine are 
the most cities and towns ? Why? Where in New England is ice-cutting an im- 
portant industry? Ship-building? Lumbering? Cotton-manufacturing? Gran- 
ite-cuttmg? Maple-sugar making? Name certain things in which each of the 
New England States ranks first in the Union. Name the four largest cities in New 
England in order of size. Name ten cities in New England each of -which is noted 
for some special industry, and name the industry that characterizes each. Which 
State IS often called Little Ehody? The Pine Tree State? The Bay State? The 
Land of Steady Habits? The Green Mountain Stite ? The Granite State ? Which 
State has two capitals ? Name a city in New England situated on a peninsula. One 
on an island. One on a river. One on a lake. One around a lake. Compare the 
population of Boston with that of the largest city in America. (See Taile ) 

Where is Bar Harbor? Lowell? Springfield? Worcester? Bangor? Ports- 
mouth? New Bedford? New Haven? Augusta? Lynn? Portland? Hartford? 
Concord? Boston? Manchester? Bridgeport? Where is Yale College 7 Har- 
vard Co lege 7 The Old Stone Mill 7 The Old South Church? Faneuil HaUf 
Echo Lake ? The Old Man of the Mountains 7 
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THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 

"The Middle States, for wealth renowned. 
By golden hapvekj,s yearly crowned, 
Exhaustless naines -within their breast. 
Favorites of Nature stand confessed." 



1. The area of the Middle Atlantic States is more than t^vice 
that of New England, yet you could take enough land fyom 
Texas to make aU these States, and have one-third of that State 
left. 

Name -the "States oi this section in order of size. Compare the area of the small- 
est State with that of the smallest in New England. Compare that of the largest 
with the largest in New England. 

; Table for Reference. 

Siaie.- Area in square miles. 

New York '. 49,000 

New Jersey 7,000 

Pennsylvania 45,000 

Delaware 2,000 

Mainland 12,000 

Virginia^ , 42,000 

West Virginia 24,000 

Sketch the coast of the Middle 5Vtlantic States, and locate New York, Delaware, 
and Chesapeake 'Ba.ya ; The Narrows and Long Island Sound ; Capes Sandy Hook, 
May, and Henlopen ; Long Island, The Thousand Islands, Staten {stal^en.) and Coney 
Islands. 

In making a free-hand sketch of these States notice that the northern boundary 
of New York when extended to the east very nearly forms that of Vermont and 
New Hampshire, and reaches the most eastern portion of Maine. The eastern 
boundary of Pennsylvania is almost a W, while the same line, viewed as a portion 
of New Jersey, forms a profile. Maryland resembles a monkey-wrench in shape, 
and Delaware looks like a shoe with its toe ^pressed into Pennsylvania, The fol- 
lowing diagram will aid in making a map outline: 




-£'Z. 



Make the oblongs 2 and 3 of the same length and width, and a little more than 
half as high as wide. Make oblong 1 one-third higher than oblong 3. Make 
oblong 4 twice as wide as oblong 2.- The line CD should equal in length EF, and 
HGthatofAB. 

2. -The surface of this group of States consists of two great 
slopes, one draining to the Atlantic Ocean and the other to the 



Greiat Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico. The Appalachian {ap-f'^ 
Id'che-an) Mountains form these slopes. The principal rang^ 
are the Blue Ridge, the Alleghany, and the Cumberland, all 'of 
which extend in nearly parallel lines. 

3. Compare the length of the longest range with the longest 
range of the Pacific Highlands. Compare the highest mountain 
in this section with the highest in the Pacific Highlands. Com- 
pare the Atlantic slope with the Pacific slope. The Atlantic 
slope includes all the rivers which flow into the Atlantic Ocean. 
The Atlantic plain is the area southeast of the Appalachian; 
Mountain system. Find its widest place. {See Map, page 67) ' 

4. The Alleghany Mountains are 

"Dark barriers of the east and western sky, 
'And knit the sister Stales in one great band." 

5. The Appalachian Mountains, otherwise called the Alle- 
ghanies, extend through the Middle Atlantic Stapes. Among 
the local names given these mountains are the .Adirdndacks in 
New York, Alleghanies in Pennsylvania, and Blue Ridge in 
Virginia. In Pennsylvania they present nearly straight parallel 
ridges, and occupy a tract about one hundred miles wide. 

6. T-n the north arer two detache(| groups of mountains called 
the. -Adirondack (ad-e-ron'decck) and Catskill. Mount. Marcy 
is the highest grountain in this section. These mountains are 
in the great fdrest belt. Evergreens ar^ the characteristic trees 
in the north, and deciduous trees in the south. The principal 
valleys are those of the Hudson and the Mohawk. From the 
footr,of the mountains eastward is , a hilly country which termi- 
na|,es in a rocky edge called the Ridge. The Ridge extends 
parallel witl^' the mountain-chains, and separates the upland or 
hilly counti-y frorti the low alluvial tide-water region which 
ex/ends .along the coast'. ;^ , , <► w 

' .;' / ./ ' ^' --:\ \ .-'■"'■' "' ''I', 

XiOfwe ^ your outline map the !^kiiirbndack and Catskill Mountains, Mount 
MarCy, Alleghany, Blue Eidge, and Cjhestnut Eidge. ' / V 

7. l^rainagei; — Sbme oKthe largest rivers Ibf^this^'^ection flow 
throjigh gorges or' ga^ in the' motintains, rtiaking u\e scenery 
^rand , and ■'beautiful. The point' wher 5 the. Delaware breaks 
thnJugh/the/inountains is edited theWater Gap, and; is famed 
-fot its -bold scenery. The ;,^ei' here rushes between clifis thdt 

rise ihore/ 'than a thousand^el Jaigh. 

8. The Hudson River, by on^ braiich, risqs iij a lake- called 
the " Tear of the Clouds,-- and is truly^a'< riv.fer pf the moun^ainsi 
for it rises in the highlands and flows. bet\ii:een th^. This 
river because of its beautifuT^enery has been ca^ed the " Rhine 
of America." The Rhine -.of tha Old World "hasNckstles and 
ruins along its banks round which -cluster many legends. The 
Rhine of the New World has numerous~viilas and^ mansions 
along its shores, and, because of its fanie in historjr, s3ftg, 'and 
story, has become the classic stream of our country. It is also 
the most useful river in the United States in proportion to its 
length, for it is the only river flowing through the Appalachifin 
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Mountains to the Atlan- 
tic Ocean wHose naviga- 
tion is not closed by the 
passage. The current of 
the Hudson is deep and 
broad and the shores are 
grand and bold. Its winding course brings to view a succession 
of broad expanses and narrow passes that give to this river a 
peculiar charm and surpassing beauty. 

9. The Palisades form an immense unbroken wall of rock 
for fifteen miles along the western bank of the Hudson. They 
are from 30 to 500 feet high, and in some places not more than 
three-quarters of a mile wide. The top of the Palisades is a 
long, narrow table-land, upon which is a scant growth of 
trees. 

10. The Ridge gives great water-power, hence the rivers of 
these States are useful. Many iron steamships are built on the 
Delaware River. 

1 

11. Niagara River leaps over a precipice 160 feet high, and 
forms the largest and grandest cataract in the world. The 
n.ighty rojfe- of the waters of Niagara can be heard long before 
the falls appear in view. It has been estimated that 100,000,000 
tons of water plunge over the rocks every hour. 

12. The Cave of the Winds is a cavern under the falls where 
there is a -perpetual tempest of wind and storm. Travelers can 
don waterproofs, and by means of a spiral staircase enter this 
cave and stand directly under the immense rocky ledge over 
which rush the falling waters. 



13. The Lakes of this section are chiefly in New York. 
Those in the Adirondack Mountains are noted for their 
beauty. In Western New York there is a- series of long •'■ 
narrow lakes. 

14. Seneca Lake on still and quiet days presents a 
singular phenomenon. A distant boom like that of a 
cannon can be heard at intervals coming from its waters. 
This noise is called " the Lake Gun." It is doubtless caused 
by compressed gas in the depths of the lake finding its way 
to the surface of the water. 

Locate on your map outline the Hudson, Mohawk, Susquehanna, Ohio, 
Monongahela {mo-non-ga-he'ta), Allegheny, Niagara, Potomac and Jacies 
Eiders; Lakes Ontario, Erie, Oneida (o-nVda), Cayuga {cor^oo'ga), Seneca, 
Chautauqua {ska-lav/ qua), George and Champlain. Compare the lengtL of 
the Hudson River with that of the Connecticut. {See Table.) 

15. Inhabitants.-^This section was settled by people of 
diverse nationalities and creeds. The early settlers came 
from England, Holland, Germany, Denmark, and Sweden. 
What have you learned about the settlement of New 
England? In which section would you expect to find 
the more mixed population? In the Middle Atlantic 
States the people of English descent are the largest class. 
In Southern New York, New Jersey, Delaware, &nd Penn- 
sylvania are many descendants of the Germanic colonists. 
A modified dialect of the German is still extensively 
spoken in Pennsylvania and is known as "Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch." In some villages the original manners and 

customs of the settlers are to be found with but little mod- 
ification. 

Name these States in order of population. Compare the population of the 
largest with that of the largest in New England. The smallest. 

Table for Reference. 

gl^^ Population {ISM) - 

New York. , ■ ■ • 7,268,012 

Pennsylvania . . . . . J. . . . 6,302,115 

Virginia 1,854,184 

New Jersey ..... 1,883,669 

Maryland 1,190,050 

West Virginia 958 000 

Delaware • 184,735 

16. Productions and Occupations. — Agriculture receives 
more attention in these States than in New England. Why? 
In what production belts is this section ? The chief wealth of 
these States is the coal and iron of the mountains. The mineral 
resources of these States include petroleum, salt, and zinc. Build- 
ing-stone is common. Natural gas occurs in several States. 

17. Manufacturing. — The water-power and beds of coal give 
advantage to manufacturing, which is mostly carried on north 
of the Potomac and Ohio Rivers. The manufactures are nearly 
equal in value to those of all the other States combined. They 
consist principally of the production of metals and machinery. 

18. Commerce. — About three-fourths of the foreign com- 
merce of the United States is carried on by these States. 

19. The Four Great Commercial Centres are New York, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Through these cities 
flow the products of the Western States to the West Indies, 
South America, and the Old World, and from those foreign 
lands through these ports come a large part of the imports used 
by the people of the Great Central Plain. 
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20. The Erie Canal connects the Great Lakes with the Hud- 
son River, and is the largest and most important canal in the 
United States.- It is largely used by the people of the West 
in moving their grain and other crops to the Atlantic coast, 
because the freightage by canal is lower than by rail. 

NEW YORK. 

Unto the West the Empire State 

Is like a massive open gate, 

Through which are thrust unnumbered hands 

To bear her gifts to oiher lands. 

1. Ne-w York ranks first in the Union in wealth, population, 
manufactures, and commerce. The position and great slopes of 
this State have helped to make 
it important. The slope west- 
ward into the Hudson River 
Valley, and thence into rolling, 
gently undulating, and well- 
watered prairie-lands, gives it 
large agricultural districts. This 
State yields more than one-third 
of the dairy and about one- 
fourth of the orcharfl products 
of the Union, and it produces 
more hay and broom-corn than 
any other State. Although it 
has only a small sea-coast, yet 
it stands connected with the 
Atlantic Ocean by means of one 
of the finest harbors in the world, 
which is the eastern terminus of 
the principal route of travel from 
the West. What have you learn- 
ed about that great route of 
travel ? 

2. The Surface of the State 
has given direction to the lines 
of travel. Railroads have been 
constructed through the narrow 
gaps and openings in the high- 
lands, thus bringing to this re- 
gion an immense inland trade 
from the West. The highlands 
with their rich stores of wealth 
have made the mining interests 
important, and the minerals, 
with the lumber obtained from 
the vast forest belt in the east- 
ern part of the State, have help- 
ed the manufacturing interests. 
What have you learned about 
the Hudson River? Canals 
connect this river with Lakes 
Ontario and Champlain and 
with the Delaware and Chesa- 
peake Bays. What have you 
learned about the lak|s of New 
York? 

3. Lake Chautauqua, about eight miles from Lake Erie, is 
great summer resort for religious and literary societies. 



4. Lake George, known to the Indians as " Silvery Waters," 
is remarkable for its beauty. 

5. Population. — New York was first settled by the Dutch. 
They called the region New Netherlands. The English claimed 
the territory, and wrested it from the Dutch, changing the name 
to New York. Besides the descendants of the original Dutch 
and English settlers, the State contains many Germans and 
emigrants from Canada and Ireland. 

6. New York City, sometimes called the "Metropolitan. City," 
is the largest, richest, and most important city in America. It is 
second only to London in commerce. Over one-half the foreign 

commerce of the country passes through this port. 
Its elevated railroads, magnificent stores, and the 
general noise and rush on its streets are features 
that impress its visitors with wonder. Central 
Park is one of the largest and most beautiful 
public pleasure-grounds in America. Its foun- 
tains, lakes, trees, arbors, and flowers 
'^M^ are a delight to the eye. In Central 

Park stands an obelisk presented to 
the United States by Egypt. What 
is an obelisk ? (Did.) Broadway, the 
great thoroughfare of the city, is more 
than six miles long. It is lined with 
stores and great hotels and other splen- 
did buildings of brownstone, marble, 
and iron. Astor Library, a gift of 
a wealthy citizen, is one of the most 
valuable libraries in the country. An 
aqueduct, forty miles long, connects 
the city with Croton River, from which 
water is obtained. Most of the houses 
of the wealthy people are built of sand- 
stone or white marble. The 
middle classes generally oc- 
cupy flats, while the lower 
classes live in tenement- 
houses. New York Har- 
bor is thronged with ves- 
sels from all parts of the 
world. Manhattan Island, 
on which this great and 
wealthy city partially stands, 
was purchased of the Indians 
by the first governor of the 
colony for the small sum of 
twenty-four dollars. 



7. On Bedlow's Island, in 
New York Harbor, stands 
the famous Bartholdi statue 
of "Liberty Enlightening 
the World." This statue 
was a gift to our country 
from France. It holds an 
electric torch in its uplift- 
^"^°' ed hand, and is the largest 

work of its kind ever constructed. The island whereon it 

stands is the property of the United States. 
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statue of Liberty, New York Hailor. 
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11. Rochester, on both sides of the Genesee River, is one 
of the greatest flour-prodrcers in the world. It also has an 
immense trade in fruits, plants, and trees. 

12. Syracuse, nearly equidistant from Albany and Buffalo, 
has valuable salt springs, which produce millions of bushels 
of salt annually. 

13. Saratoga, thirty-eight miles north of Albany, is a summer resort, 
celebrated for its mineral springs. 

14. West Point, on the Hudson, is the s^at of the United States Military 
Academy. 

15. Oswego, at the mouth of the Oswego River, has starch-factories 
that rank among the largest in America. Troy has immense shirt- 
factories and laundries. 

16. Dansville, on a branch of the Erie Railroad, in the west- 
ern part of the State, is noted for its excellent hygienic institute. 



The forefinger of this statue is seven feet eleven inches in length ; the eye, over 
two feet in width ; the nose, three feet seven inches long; and the head capable of 
accommodating about forty persons. ^ 

8. New York City, after extending over Manhattan Island 
and part of the mainland, has now included within its limits 
the city of Brooklyn, the west end of Long Island, several large 
suburbs, and Staten Island, thus making it the second city in 
the world, with a population of 3,500,000, and a land area of 
not less than 360 square miles. Coney Island, a famous bath- 
ing-ground near, is connected with the city by rail. The At- 
lantic Dock, in Buttermilk Channel, opposite Governor's Island, 
is lined with immense storehouses for grain and other freight, 
and is perhaps the largest grain-depot in the world. 

9. Albany, the capital, is a great railway-centre connecting 
with the Great Lakes by the Erie Canal. What have you 
learned about the Erie Canal? Albany's new State Capitol is 
one of the most costly structures of its class in America. This 
city has several parks and open squares set with trees, and pre- 
sents a fine appearance from the river. 

10. Buffalo is the western terminus of the Erie Canal and the 
chief lake-port and grain-market of that part of the State. This 
city has broad straight streets, for the most part intersecting one 
another at right angles. It extends along Lake Erie and the 
Niagara River for about five miles, is handsomely built, and 
claims to be the cleanest, best lighted, and healthiest city m the 
United States. 



PENNSYLVANIA. 

1. Pennsylvania is called the "Keystone State," because it 
was the central State of the original thirteen, which were likened 
to an arch. The word Pennsylvania means Pemls Woods. 

The first settlement was made by the Swedes, but Wm. Penn, a celebrated 
English Quaker, is regarded as the founder of the colony (1682). With him the In- 
dians made the following pledge : "We will live in love with Wm. Penn and his 
children as long as the sun and moon shall shine." The tree under which this 
treaty was made was blown down, but a monument now marks the spot. The 
Indians kept their treaty and never shed a drop of Quaker blood. 

2. Pennsylvania is a favored State. The rich and lavish 
gifts of Nature have been utillized by man with energy and 
enterprise, and the State ranks next to New York in population 
and in the value of its manufactures. It is the great mining 
region of the Union. Nearly one-half of the iron obtained in 
this country is taken from its mines. It ranks first in iron 
manufactures. Nearly all the iron vessels and steel ordnance 
constructed in the United States are manufactured here. 

3. Pennsylvania yields two-thirds of the Coal Supply of llie 
Union, including nearly all of the anthracite variety. The beds 
of anthracite coal are located chiefly in the eastern part of the 
State, and those of bituminous coal on the western slopes of the 
mountains. In what does anthracite coal differ from bituminous 
coal? {Did) 

Coal, by distillation, is made to produce beautiful colors and to yield agreeable 
perfumes. In Western Pennsylvania are many valuable wells of natural gas. 
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the earth in Pennsylvania in 3859 caused an in- 
tense excitement all over the Union. Fabulous 
prices were paid for lands. Poor farmers became 
millionaires, and a vast source of national wealth 
and industry was opened to the world. Connected 
with this enterprise were many awful scenes and 
terrible losses, as well as sudden fortunes. 

5. The mineral wealth is not the 
only wealth of this State. It has am- 
ple farm-lands and extensive forests, 
and rivals New York in enterprise and 
business management. 
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4. Some of the richest oil- 
wells in the world are 
in the western part of 
Pennsylvania. These wells 
yield many thousand bar- 
rels of oil every day. The 
great oil belt of the State is 
from 40 to 60 miles wide, 
and nearly parallel with the 
Alleghany Mountains. This 
State ranks first in the pro- 
duction of petroleum. 

The discovery of great quantities 
of illuminating oil in the depths of 



6. Philadelphia, its leading city, is 
located at the junction of the Schuyl- 
kill River Mith the Delaware. Phil- 
adelphia signifies brotherly love, and the 
city was so named by its founder. It ranks third in the Union 
in population and second in manufactures. It is the chief centre 
of the production of woolen goods and has an extensive com- 
merce. It can be reached by the largest ocean steamers, and 
is connected by rail and navigable waters with the coal regions 
of the State, thus making it the greatest coal-market in America. 
It is also a great seat of the lumber trade, drawing its supplies 
from the north. The city is divided into tM'o parts by the river 
Schuylkill (skool'Ml). It covers a large area of ground, and 
has been called the "City of Homes," because so many of its 
people occupy, and often own, neat, comfortable houses. It is 
regularly laid out, the streets crossing one another at right 
angles, dividing the land into squares. Ship-building has been 
a prime industry since the foundation of the city. It has two 
magnificent railroad terminals. The removal of several small 
islands from the Delaware River has greatly improved navigation. 
The new Public Buildings are magnificent, and the city is an 
acknowledged centre of literary, dramatic, and artistic culture. 
Its most famous public building is the old State-house, where 
the Declaration of Independence was adopted July 4, 1776. 

In this State-house is the bell that rang out the glad notes of American Inde- 
pendence. It was made years before the Union was founded, but, singularly enough, 
the prophetic words were cast in its rim : " Proclaim liberty throughout aU the land, 
to all the inhabitants thereof." 

7. Girard College, endowed by Stephen Girard for the educa- 
tion of orphan boys, is built of white marble, after the style, oi 
the Grecian Parthenon. 
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v^pry to find a picture or description of the Grecian Parthenon. 

8. The new City Hall is remarkable for its tower, which 
exceeds in height that of any other building in America. 

9. Philadelphia has long been noted for its public squares 
anfi parks. Fairmount ■^- 
Park, with one excep- 
tion, is the largest in the 
United States, and is sur- 
pE^ssed in extent and nat- 
ural beauty by few in the 
world. 

10. Pittsburg, the sec- 
end city of the State, is 
often called the " Iron 
City," from the extent of 
its iron manufactures. 
Formerly it was called 
the "Smoky City," be- 
cause of the clouds of 
smoke issuing from its 
foundries and iron mills. 
This has been obviated 
since natural gas has 
superseded the use of 
soft coal. It is one of 
the greatest petroleum- 
markets in the world. 
The situation of the city 
has given it peculiar ad- 
vantages. Occupying a 




On the Line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 



prominent position on two rivers, it has become the shipping- 
port of coal for the Mississippi Valley and the centre of the 
iron manufactures. On the opposite bank of the Monongaliela 
River stands South Pittsburg, the American Birmingham, with 
its massive furnaces glowing night and day. On the opposite 
side of the Allegheny River is Allegheny, also noted for 
its iron trade. These two cities, Pittsburg and Allegheny, 
form a great commercial centre of the iron and coal products 
of the State. Natural gas is 
largely used in this region for 
manufacturing, lighting, and 
heating purposes. 

11. Oil City, situated in the 
midst of the great Venango oil 
region, is the capital of the. pe- 
troleum interests of the country. 
More transactions in oil are 
conducted here, and more oil 
handled, than at any other point 
in the oil section. The sur- 
rounding country has many 
vrells, and within a very small 
area one may see the entire 
process of preparing the crude 
oil for commerce. 




12. Mauch Chunk (mawh 
chunk), in the anthracite coal-fields, is noted for its grand and 
picturesque scenery. 



A Iiife-Saving Station on the New Jersey Coast, 



13. Scranton is situated in the centre of the anthracite coal 
region. Reading (jed'ing) is a railway centre, noted for its manu- 
factures. Brie is the 
principal lake-port in 
the State. 

14. Harrisburg, the 
capital of the State, is 
situated on the Susque- 
hanna River, and is 
quite a thriving city 
and railroad centre. 

NEW JERSEY. 

1. New Jersey, or the 
" Garden State," is most- 
ly within the alluvial 
country, and has exten- 
sive tracts of marl that 
make its soil productive. 
More than one-half the 
cranberries raised in the 
United States are grown 
here. Its central portion 
is one vast market-gar- 
den. The proximity of 
this State to New York 
and Philadelphia has 
greatly stimulated agri- 
culture. Why ? 

2. The Zinc-mines of 

New Jersey are the most valuable in North America. 

In Cape May county is an industry unlike that of any other State. Far beneath 
the surface, imbedded in the deep muck of the Dennisville swamps, are immense 
sound, aromatic cedar logs which seem to be part of a fallen and submerged forest. 
Digging out tliis timber has become a very renftinerative business. 

3. Trenton, called by one of our poets the " Summer Song of 
Rest," is the capital of the State. This city is a very inviting 
and pleasant place of abode, as the residences are mostly away 

from the active business por- 
tions of the city. It is the seat 
of the most extensive pottery 
manufactories in the United 
States. 

4. Jersey City is the second 
city and seaport, and manufac- 
tures more lead-pencils than 
any other city in the world. 
It is a suburb of New York, 
and most of its commerce be- 
longs to that city, for it is the 
terminus of many of the rail- 
roads and steamship lines which 
cannot find room in New York. 

5. Newark, the first city in 
size, is noted for the manufac- 
tures of jewelry and clothing. 

Paterson contains the largest silk manufactories in the United 
States. 
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DELAWARE. 

1. Delaware is noted for its fruit trade. It resembles New 
Jersey in soil, climate, coast-line, and productions. The north- 
ern part produces the kaolin {ka'o-lin) or white clay used in the 
stone-ware factories of Philadelphia. 

2. Dover is the capital. Wilmington, the chief city, is noted 
for its locomotive- and car-building works and for the construc- 
tion of iron sliigs. 

3. New Castle, on the Delaware River south of Wilmington, 
is a port of entry and a great depot for the shipment of coal. 
It is also a town of considerable industry in the manufacture 
of iron. 

MARYLAND. 
1. Maryland is the first State toward the south from Maine 
that prod.uces corn and wheat enough for its own use. The 
peninsula between Chesapeake Bay and the Atlantic is the 
great peach-growing district of the State. Chesapeake Bay is 
famous for its fisheries. It has been estimated that the annual 
yield of fish and fowl from this bay is worth nearly as mach as 
the annual yield of gjld from California. The oysters of the 
bay are famous. 

The parallel which forms the boundary between Maryland and Pennsylvania is 
known as "-Mason and Dixon's Line." This line was named after the men who 
surveyed it, and was designed to establish definitely the boundary between Mary- 




land and Pennsylvania. Every fifth mile is marked by a stone post bearing the 
coat of arms of William Penn on one side and that of Lord Baltimore on the other. 
The survey was begun in 1763 and finished in 1782. This line must not be con- 
founded with that which was assigned by the Missouri Compromise in 1820 as a 
limit to the north beyond which slavery could not be introduced. 

2. Baltimore is often called the " Monumental City," because 
of its many monuments erected to the heroes of our country. 
The founder of this city was a Roman Catholic, and it now has 
a large Catholic population. How does the city rank with 
other large cities in population? (See Table.) 

3. Annapolis, the capital, is the seat of the Naval School of 
the United States. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

1. This district belongs to the general government and is 
under the control of Congress. It became the seat of govern- 
ment in 1800. Its area is seventy square miles. Its boundaries 
are marked by square stones at each corner, also by a stone 
every mile along its sides. The site of the city of Washington 
was selected by General Washington. The district has no rep- 
resentative in Congress, and the residents cannot vote for Presi- 
dential electors. What have you learned about Presidential 
electors? Can you tell for whom the district was named? 

2. Washington, or the " City of Magnificent Distances," has 
wide streets, many parks and open squares. The Capitol is built 
of white marble and freestone, and consists of a centrSjl building 
which has a large dome and two wings. The Senate occupies 
the north wing, and the House of Representatives the south 
wing. The Supreme Court has rooms in the central building. 
The entire structure covers more than four acres of ground. 

The dome acts as a sounding-board, and conveys the least whisper with perfect 
distinctness from any place in the upper gallery to the point directly opposite. 
The upper part of the building is always full of echoes, and superstitious visitors 
are often frightened by the voices that seem to come from the solid stone arches 
overhead. The paintings on the interior of the dome are costly works of art. 

3. The White House, the residence of the President, is built 
of freestone and painted white. It is finely furnished and has 
pleasant and extensive grounds. The General Post-Offlce is one 
of the finest edifices in Washington. 

4. The Washington Monument is an obelisk of marMe 555 
feet high. It stands on the spot selected by Washington as the 
site of a monument to commemorate the Revolution. In the 
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wall are various memorial stones. Nevada is represented by a 
block of silver-ore, with the name of the State on it in silver 
letters set in black. Michigan is represented by a solid block 
of coppe:. A stone from a Turkish mosque rests in the centre 
of the landing. Visitors are taken to the top of the monument 
hj an elevator. 

5. The Smithsonian Institution is a building devoted to the 
extension of useful knowledge by means of scientific observa- 
Hons, lectures, and the publication of books. 

6. The Patent Oflace contains models of all American inven- 
•xons offiCod for patent. 

VIRGINIA. 

1. Virginia is the oldest of the original States, and is called the 
" Mother of Presidents " because seven Presidents of the United 
States were born here. The Appalachian system of mountains 
and the Atlantic slope both have their greatest width in this 
State. Its size is about half that of Kansas. 

Luray Caverns and Weyer's Cave are remarkable natural curiosities uf lime- 
stone formation. One room in the latter, called " the Hall of Statuary," is full 
of draped images. " Solomon's Meat-house" has what looks like a leg of mutton 
hanging in the corner. "Jacob's Tea-table" is a square rock that appears to be 
covered with a white cloth. " The Palace of the King " contains a throne on 
which is a figure resembling a man. 

2. The Sulphur Springs of the Shenandoah (shm-an-do'a) Val- 
ley are celebrated. The far-famed "White Sulphur Springs" 
are in the Allegheny Mountains in what is now West Virginia. 

3. The Great Dismal Swamp, partly in this State, is, next to 
the Everglades in Florida, probably 
the gloomiest place in the United 
States. The cypress-wood of the 
swamp is valuable, and a canal has 
been dug to convey this product out 
of the wilderness. The canal con- 
nects with a lake of clear water in 
the centre. 

4. Virginia ranks second in the 
production of tobacco, and is an 
agricultural State, although its coal- 
beds and iron-mines give employ- 
ment to large numbers of people. 

More peanuts are produced here than in 



Harper's Feiry, 'West Virginiai 

any other State in the Union. The value of the annual peanut crop in Virginia 
is more than one million dollars. 

5. Bichmond, thd capital and metropolis, situated at the head 
of tide-water on the James River, is the seat of extensive man- 
ufactures, and, being in the tobacco district, is one of the largest 
tobacco markets in the world. 

6. Norfolk, the principal seaport and second city in the State, 
has the best harbor in the United States south of the Potomac. 

7. Jamestown is the place where the first permanent English 
settlement in the United States was made in 1607. 

8. Mount Vernon, fifteen miles below Washington, is memor' 
able as the residence of General Washington. It is now 
owned by the Ladies' Mt. Vernon Association. His tomb 
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Falls of tlie TTppei Potomac. 

on the place is a plain brick structure, over the door of which 
are inscribed the words, " I am the resurrection and the life." 
Steamers always toll their bells in passing this place, and war- 
vessels salute it with cannon. 

9. Yorktown, in the eastern part of the State, was the scene 
of an important event in American history. Can you name the 
event ? 

. 10. Lsmchburg, on the James River, 120 miles west of Rich- 
mond, is the market of an extensive and fertile tract of country. 



The principal article of trade is to- 
bacco. Large shipments of wheat are 
also received here annually. The river 
affords abundant water-power, which is 
employed in the manufacture of cotton, 
wool, and flour. 

11. Among the places of note in Vir- 
ginia are the Luray Caves and the Nat- 
ural Bridge, a rock arch 200 feet high 
and 90 feet wide, spanning a stream. 
These are located west, of the Blue 
Ridge, in the Valley of Virginia, the 
most fertile portion of the State. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

1. "West Virginia is separated from 
Virginia by the crests of great moun- 
tain-ranges. Like Pennsylvania, of the' 
same group, it has no sea-coast. 

West Virginia formed a part of Virginia until 
1863, when it was admitted into the Union as a State. 

2. As its surface indicates, mining is 
the leading occupation. 

3. The Pan-HandliB region is the nar- 
row stri^ situated between the Ohio 
River and Pennsylvania. This region 
is noted for its natural gas. In the pro- 
duction of salt. West Virginia ranks 

as the fourth State in the Union. "^ 

4. Wheeling, the largest city, is noted for the manufacture of 
machinery. 

5. Charleston is the capital. 

Locate on your map outline the following places : New York City, Brooklyn, 
Albany, Buffalo, Eochester, Syracuse, Saratoga, West Point, Oswego, Troy, Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburg, Allegheny, Harrisburg, Mauch Chunk, Scranton, Beading, 
Erie, Trenton, Jersey City, Newark, Paterson, Dover, Wilmington, Baltimore, 
Annapolis, Washington, Richmond, Norfolk, Jamestown, Harper's Ferry, Wheel- 
ing, and Charleston. 




MAP-READING EXERCISE. 



How *iany States are included in this Section ? Which is the largest ? The 
smallest ? Which has no sea-coast ? What have you learned about this part of the 
Atlantic coast ? Which of these States were among the original thirteen ? In what 
physical region of the United States does this section lie ? Which part is most 
uneven ? What are the general slopes ? Where are the most lakes ? What are 
the principal mountain-ranges ? The highest mountains ? Portions of what large 
river basins are included in this division ? What have you learned about the com- 
mercial importance of the Atlantic slope ? What valley connects the St. Lawrence 
basin with the Atlantic slope ? What great rivers break through the mountain- 
ranges 7 Is the coast favorable or unfavorable to foreign commerce ? What rich 
mineral region have you learned is here situated ? 

What are the largest rivers of this section? To what systems do they belong? 
For what is the Hudson Eiver noted ? In what State are most of the lakes ? 

In what direction do nearly all the rivers of Virginia flow? Why? What 
rivers flow into Chesapeake Bay? Where is Cape Henry? Where, is Harper's 
Ferry? What is the area of the District of Columbia? Where is Mason and 
Dixon's Line ? Name the natural boundary lines of New York State. 

What coi-.ntries in Europe are in corresponding latitudes ? What is the rain- 
fall of this region ? • 

Are the winds constant or variable ? (Map.) Would you think the climate iden- 
tical with that of the European countries in corresponding latitudes ? Give reasons 
for your opinion. In the lowlands of Maryland and Virginia the climate is not con- 



ducive to health during the summer months. Why ? To what industries is the region 
adapted? Why? In what part of this group of States do you think that most of 
tlie manufacturing is done? Why? Where do you find the most extensive agri- 
cultural regions? Why? What great routes of travel radiate from this section? 
Which city is the largest in the Union 7 What have you learned about New York ? 
What is a cosmopolitan city? (Bkt.) Name the capital and largest city of each State 
in this group. In which time-division are these States ? Name the five largest cities 
in this group in order of size. Name the principal seaports. What great routes 
of travel across the States? What cities are great trade centres? Where would 
you go to find beautiful scenery? To find handsome buildings? Beautiful mon-, 
uments? Where is there an arm of the sea that is called a river? Where do you 
find shallow lagoons along the coast? How does New York rank with the other 
large cities of the world? Compare the number of inhabitants in New York City 
with the number in London. Compare the population of Brooklyn with that of 
Boston. Name the chief cities on the Hudson. Where is the Erie Canal? By 
what waters is New York Gty nearly surrounded? What raih-oad extends from 
Philadelphia to Washington? What part of Maryland is the narrowest? What 
noted monument in Washington? Why are there no large cities on the southern 
coast of New Jersey ? What places are mentioned as natural curiosities in this sec- 
tion ? What is the region of land lying between the Pennsylvania line and the Ohio 
Eiver called ? What is this region noted for? What is the leading production of 
West Virginia? 
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1. The southern boundary-line of Virginia, if extended west- 
ward -as far as New Mexico, would very nearly form the northern 
boundary of the Southern States. This section includes also 
Indian and Oklahoma territories. 

2. The Coasts are building coasts, ma"de thus by the conjoint 

actio4 of the rivers and the ocean. Long and narrow sand-bars 

form an outer coast for much of the extent. Are there many 

good harbors along these coasts? 

Trace an outline of these States, and locate Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds^ 
Tampa, Mobile {mo-bed'), and Appalachee {ap^i-ldch'e) Bays; Lake Ponchar- 
train [pant-shar-train') ; Capes Hatteras, Lookout, Fearfand Sa,ble; Florida Keys. 



3. Surface. — This section is situated ihtwo physical regions, the 
Atlantic Slope and the Gulf Slope. The latter slope includes the 
lower portion of the ^Mississippi Basin. These slopes determine 
the drainage. The highest crests of the Appalachian Mountains 
are in the northern part of this section. What have you learned 
is the highest peak east of the Mississippi River ? About two- 
thirds of this section is a low plain. Between the mountains and 
the Ridge there is a fertile upland region, and between the Ridge 
and the sea a sandy strip covered with pine trees. This strip 
is called the Pine Barrens. Along the coast there is a series of 
extensive swamps. 

4. Drainage. — This entire region is well watered. The Ridge 
gives water-power. In the lowland belt the rivers are deep and 
sluggish. The lakes in Florida and Louisiana are numerous. 

Locate on your map outline the Blue Eidge and Smoky Mountains, Mounts 
Mitchell, Grandfather, and Smoky Dome ; rivers Eoanoke, Cape Fear, Great Pedee, 
Santee, Savannah, Altaraaha {al-ta'ma-hmv), Chattahoochee {chat-ta-hoo'cliee). Flinty 
Mississippi, St. John, Appalachicola (ap-pa-ktch-e-co'la), Alabama, Tombigbee, Eio 
Grande (re-o grahn'day), Colorado, Brazos {braz'oa), Sabine (m-been/), Trinity, Yazoo, 
Cumberland, Bed, Arkansas, Tennessee. 

5. Climate. — The latitude and prevailing winds make the 
climate hot and moist, except on the highlands, where it is more 
temperate. The summers are hot and the winters mild. 

6. Vegetation. — As cotton requires a warm, moist climate and 
a rich soil, it flourishes here to perfection. In the quantity and 
quality of cotton raised the Southern States excel every other 
part of the world. Have you learned where sea-island cotton is 
produced ? Mention other staple productions of this belt. 

7.- Corn is raised everywhere, and corn-bread is eaten by rich 
and poor. Sweet potatoes are as common in the South as Irish 
potatoes are in the North. What have you learned about rice- 
culture ? 

8. Live-oak, a tough, hard wood used in shipbuilding, and 
, palmetto, a species of palm, are abundant on the islands. Vast 

forests of yellow pine extend along the coasts ; cypress and cedar 
cover the swamps. Magnolia trees are abundant. Long, trail- 
ing, gray moss hangs* in festoons from the trees and gives a 
gloomy aspect to many of the forests. 

9. Industries.— As this section is an agricultural region, 
planting is the chief interest. The farms, or plantations as they 



THE SOUTHEEN STATES. 

EASTERN DIVISION. 

Here in a sunny clime, 'mid breezes bland, 
Bright Howers unfold and luscious fruits expand, 
No -wintry blast to chill, the magnolia blows. 
The sweet fig ripens, and the orange glows." 

are called, are very large. The planters' houses are often miles 
apart, Near them are the cabins of the negro laborers. The 
immense cotton-fields with their zig-zag fences, negro laborers, 
and acres of plants bearing white, fluffy bolls as big as one's fist, 
present a beautiful appearance. 

10. The seeds were formerly picked from the cotton by hand, 
and the spinning and weaving done by women in their homes. 
The invention of the cotton-gin, spinning-jenny, and power-loom 
has given a great impetus to the manufacture of cotton. 

11. Little attention was paid formerly to manufacturing in 
this section, but the water-power and convenience of having the 
material for manufacture near at hand have attracted attention, 
and manufacturing industries are rapidly springing up. Men- 
tion some of the natural productions of this region that are used 
in manufacturing. 

12. Commerce is confined chiefly to the products of the plan- 
tation and the forest. Stock-raising is extensively carried on in 
the western part of this section. 

13. People.— The French • colonized portions of these States, 
Louisiana and Arkansas, formed part of a vast tract of land, 
known as Louisiana, which the United States purchased from 
France in 1803. {See Map) These States are much less densely 
populated than the Northern and Middle sections. Why ? Two- 
fifths of the inhabitants are negroes. Most of the labor on the 
plantations is performed by the negroes. The Indians are nearly 
all in Indian Territory. 



-14. Public education is receiving, much attention, and all the 
States have free schools. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

1. North Carolina, the " Old North State," is noted for"ite pine 
forests. In the production of tar, pitch, and turpentine this State 
excels every other State in the Union. It is often called me 
"Turpentine State." ( 

2. Raw turpentine is the sap of the pine tree, which is obtained 
by cutting away a portion of the bark and allowing \hf sap to 
run into a deep notch, called a " box," which is cut in 'the tree 
several feet from the ground. Tar is made by burni^L the 
wood covered over with earth, so that it caiajiot blaze. T^h^. 
thick blackened sap runs into a trench or pan placed beneath 
the pile. The oil of turjjentine is made by distilling the crude 
sap. Rosin is what is left after the oil has been distilled. 

3. The products of the Pine Barrens a¥e called^aval stores, 
because they are much used in connection with shipbuilding. 
How? 

4. The mountain region of this State has been called the 
"Land of the Sky." Why? From Cloudland Hotel on Roan 
Mountain a view can be obtained of seven States. What have 
you learned about Mount Mitchell ? 
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5. In the foot-hills and mountains farming is the chief 
industry. In what production-belt is this State?- 

6. Raleigh, the "City of Oaks," is the capital of the State. 
■Wilmington, the chief market of the State for naval stores, is 
the metropolis. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

1. South Carolina, the " Palmetto -State," has for many years 
nroduced large quantities of rice. In what does this State 
resemble North Carolina? 

If you were to take a trip inland from the sea, the swamps and islands, separated 
by inlets and covered with rice and cotton, would first attract your attention ; then 
for a hundred miles you would find the level sandy region covered with pine forests 
and rice swamps, and then the " uplands" rising gradually to the Blue Eidge. 

2. The rice-fields along the coast are flooded at high tide. 
Embankments which can be opened keep the tides out when 
the water is not required. There are valuable deposits of bone- 
phosphate in the southern part of the State. 

3. Gbarleston, the chief Atlantic port of this section, is the 
first (rice-market in the United States. Its harbor has many 
fortifications. Fort Sumter is memorable as the first point of 
attack in the late Civil War. 

A portion of Charleston was destroyed by an earthquake in 1886. 

4. Columbia is the capital of the State. 
The Carolinas were settled by emigrants from Virginia. 

GEORGIA. 

1. Georgia is the leading manufacturing State in this section, 
and ranks third in the production of cotton. It contains the 
great Okefinokee (o-ke-fi-no'kee) Swamp, a region covered with 
■pools, marshes, islands, and vines, and abounding in lizards, 
alligators, and other reptiles. Georgia was at first a part of the 
Carolinas. Its first settlement was made by James Oglethorpe, 
for the purpose of enabling those who could not pay their debts 
to begin business anew. 

2. Atlanta, the capital and largest city, is an important rail- 
road centre. 

3. Savannah is the chief seaport and cotton-market in the 
State. 

4. Augusta, with its extensive cotton trade and cotton-mills ; 
Macon, with its superior educational advantages ; Rome, with 
itepiedndries and fine water-works ; and Athens, the seat of the 
slate University, are also prominent cities of this State. 



FLORIDA. 

A perfumed land by the wide deep sea, 

A land of fables and of flowers, j 

Of orange-groves and sparkling springs, | 

Of swamps, of pools, and leafy bowers. | 

1. Florida, the most southern State in the Union, [is often 
called the " Land of Flowers." As it is wholly in the lowlands 
of the Atlantic Plain, its surface is flat. In the southern part 
there is an immense cypress swamp called the Everglades, 
which is the abode of alligators and water-fowl. 

2. Although this State has a long seacoast, it has but few'good 
harbors. Why ? Mariners approach this peninsula with dread, 
for its sunken shoals, dangerous reefs, and bafiling currents asso- 
ciate its name with that of wrecks and wreckers. The Keys are 
a chain of rocky islands south of the peninsula. Key West .was 
long the haunt of pirates and wreckers, but is now the centre of 
a large trade in tobacco a,nd cigars. The Keys end in a cluster 
of rocks and sandbanks called the Tortugas, because so many 
turtles deposit their eggs in the sand of these islands. Sponges 
are found in this vicinity. 

3. Florida is famed for its mild climate and orange-groves. 
It is a favorite winter resort for invalids. Frost is unknown in 
the southern portions, and ice is seldom formed in the northern 
part of the State. 

4. Dimpled lakes everywhere dot the surface. In some of 
these the water is so transparent that sailing boate appear to be 
floating in the air. The springs are abundant, and in m^ny 
cases have valuable sanative qualities. Doubtless, some of these 
medicinal springs gave rise to the fabled story of the " Fountain 
of Youth," the magical waters of which Ponce de Leon (pon'- 
tha da la' on) vainly tried to find in hope of regaining his lost 
youth. 

The cedar trees of Florida furnish wood for the best grades of lead-pencils made 
in Germany, Belgium, and England, as well as in America. The United States 
gained possession of Florida by pur- 
chase just two hundred years 
after the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth. Give the 
dates. 
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6. St. Augustine, next to Santa Fe, is the oldest town in the 
United States. It is largely built of coquina {ko-ke'na). Its narrow 
streets, overhanging balconies, and old fort with drawbridge and moat 
give this town a quaiiit and venerable appearance. Key West, the 
largest city in the State, is the most southern town in the United 
States. Pensacola has the best harbor on the Gulf. 

ALABAMA. 

1. Alabama takes its name from its principal river, and is sup- 
posed to mean here we rest. The lower part of the State is destitute of 
good water, and artesian wells are a necessity. Alabama is the 
leading mining State of the South. 

2. Montgomery is the capital. Mobile, the largest city, ranks third 




This city is situated 



as a cotton-market in the United States 
on a level plain. Its streets are wide and well shaded with 
trees. Birmingham is celebrated for its iron and coal. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

1. Mississippi consists almost entirely of low flat lands. It is 
a leading cotton State. Why ? 

2. Much soil in this State has been brought to it by the Mis- 
sissippi River. How ? Many levees are along the Mississippi 
River in this State. Why? On the Gulf shore there are no 
harbors, and few ports on the river-course. 

3. Jackson is the capital of the State. 

4. Vicksburg, the largest city, is noted for its memorable 
siege during the late Civil War. Natchez is situated on an 
elevated bluff above the river. A part of the city is called 
" Natchez-under-the-Hill." 



TENNESSEE. 

1. This State is named from the river Tennessee, which word 
means spoon-shaped or river with a big bend. 

2. The swamp lands of the South disappear with the cane- 
brakes of West Tennessee, and the Pine Barrens are replaced 
by groves of tall cedars. The surface is varied with hills, forests, 
and valleys. Tennessee is noted for its minerals and marbles. 

3. The State is divided into East, Middle, and West Tennessee, 
which divisions are based on its physical features. How? 
Middle Tennessee is the most populous region. West. Tennessee 
is the lowest and warmest part of the State. 

4. Nashville, the capital, is the largest city in Tennessee. 
Memphis is a commercial centre and the most important river- 
port between St. Louis and New Orleans. 



MAP-READING EXERCISE. 

SOUTHERN STATES.— Eastern Division. 



What are the great land-slopes in this region ? Which is the largest State ? The 
smallest? Which of these States is a peninsula? Name the principal seaports in 
order of size. In what direction do the rivers of the Atlantic Slope flow ? Of the 
Gulf Slope ? In which State are there many lakes ? How does the mean temper- 
ature of this section compare with that of Maine ? Name a river that is a State 
boundary. What are the jjrincipal products of the lowlands ? Of the highlands ? 
Which State is. celebrated for tohacco? For oranges? For sponge-fisheries? 
Where is rice cultivated ? Which cities are manufacturing centres ? Which com- 
mercial centres ? Compare the occupations in this section with those in New Eng- 
land. The productions. Name the capita.1 and largest city of each State in this 



section. What are the coast-characteristics of these States? Judging from the 
cities, how does the population compare with that of the Middle Atlantic States? 
What have you learned about the people in this part' of the Union 7 How do the 
States of this section compare in the extent of railways with the Middle Atlantic 
States? In what direction and on what waters would ' you sail from New York to 
New Orleans? Where is the mineral region of Georgia? Where is Athens? 
Tallahassee? Mobile? St. Augustine? Vicksburg? Locate Tampa Bay, Cape 
Fear, the Everglades, Charleston, and Key West. In what time-divisions are these 
States ? Compare the population of the largest city in this section with that =tf the 
largest city in New England. 
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THE SOUTHERN STATES. 



WESTERN DIVISION. 



LOUISIANA. 



Where sea and land together lie 
Beneath a sunny southern sky, 
A mighty stream its death-road takes 
■Mid marshy pools and dismal lakes. 

1. Louisiana lias a low level surface. The Delta of the Mis- 
sissippi River amounts to one-fourth part of the State, and is 
composed to a great extent of sea-marsh subject to annual inun- 
dations. 

/ 

2. For the last two hundred miles of its course the Mississippi 
River flows through land lower than the surface of the water, 
and therefore sends out branches called bayous ipi'oos), some of 
which' are navigable throughout their entire extent. 

In places there are grassy coast-lands with water below. Fishermen often pierce 
the ground and fish through the holes thus made. These lands are called trembling 
prairies. Portions of the marshy land in this State are overgrown with long slender 
reeds twenty or more feet tall. These tracts are called cane-brakes. The reeds often 
form a thick and almost impenetrable growth. The frequent passage of men and 
horses opens narrow paths over which the reeds meet, shutting out the sun and 
forming arched avenues several miles long. These cane-brakes afford a secure 
shelter for wild animals. 

3. Louisiana produces nearly all the sugar-cane raised in the 
United States. Thousands of hogsheads of sugar and molasses 
are made here. Great sugar-houses are a characteristic feature 
of the plantations of this State. Rock-salt is the principal 
mineral. This State also exports one-third of all the cotton 
sent from the United States. 




Shipping Cotton on the Hiasissippi. 



4. Louisiana was settled by the French, hence many of the 
present inhabitants are of that nationality. The descendants- 
of the French or Spaniards born in this country are called Cre- 
oles. A large part of the people of Louisiana are Romail 
Catholics. « 

5. New Orleans (or'le-am), the metropolis of the South, is th^ 
largest market for sugar of domestic product in the country. Its 
favorable situation, about 100 miles from ^he mouth of the great 
natural highway of the continent, gives it a portion of the com- 
merce of the entire Mississippi Valley. The great extension of 
the railroad system of the United States has taken from this city' 
some of its trade, but the recent construction of jetties, or embank- 
ments, at the mouth of the Mississippi has deepened the entrance 
to the river, so as to make a wide, safe channel, and it is believed 
that the commercial prosperity of New Orleans will in a greaf 
measure be restored. New Orleans was built around a sudden 
bend of the left bank of the Mississippi River, and for this rea- 
son is often called the "Crescent City." Its later growth up 
the river has changed the form of the city nearly to that of 
an S. It stands on a level plain which is from two to four 
feet below the surface of high water. The ground is so soft 
and marshy that cellars cannot be made under the buildings. 
The principal streets run parallel to the river in unbroken lines. 
They have unsightly ditches through them to carry off the water 
that accumulates during freshets. The cemeteries consist al- 
most entirely of tombs in house-form 
above the ground, and as these burial- 
places have lawns, gardens, and ave- 
nues, they maj'' appropriately be called 
"Cities of the Dead." The levees 
along the river make good prom- 
enades. 

6. Baton Rouge (bat'un roozh) is the 
capital of the State. 

ARKANSAS. 

1. This State is rich in undeveloped 
resources. Hone- or oil-stone, a min- 
eral used for sharpening jewelers' tools, 
is here found in large quantities. .^ In 
what production-belts is this region? 

2. The "Lost Hills" are uplands 
which rise like islands from surround- 
ing swamps. During the wet season 
they are not easily approached. 

3. The Hot Springs are celebrated, 
A mammoth hot spiing in I'ultoii 
County is said to discharge eight 
thousand gallons of water a minute. 
Some df these hot springs are very 
near cold ones. 

4. Little Rock, the capital, is the 
metropolis of the State. 
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5. Eureka Springs and Hot Springs, as their names indicate, 
are noted for their mineral waters. 

6. Helena is the largest town on the Mississippi River within 
the State. It has a large river trade, and is an important cot- 
ton-market. 

7. Texarkana {tex-ar-^san'a), at the junction of the Iron Moun- 
tain Road .with the great Texas system of railways, is an important 
point on the Southern line to the Pacific coast. The boundary- 
line between this State and Texas nearly equally divides the place. 

8. Fort Smith, on the extreme western boundary -line, where 
the Arkansas River enters the State, is an important city, hav- 
ing a large trade in the Indian Territory. Here the United 
States District Court for the' Western District of the State meets. 
This court has jurisdiction over the Indian Territory. 

TEXAS. 

1. Texas, the largest State in the Union, is often called the 
" Lone Star State." It is four times as large as New England, 
and could accommodate all the people of Canada and the United 
States, and then not be so densely populated as China. The 
land rises from the, coast i^ several well-defined terraces, the 
higher forming a mountainous plateau. 

2. The prairies of Central Texas form extensiye grazing lands. 
Texas excels every other State in the Union in the production 
of live-stock. 



3. The "Staked Plain," so called from the 
abundant stake-like stems of the yucca, is an 
elevated plateau almost devoid of water and 
grass. The yucca is a characteristic plant of 
the western part of the State. This plant rises 
erect like a post, and is crowned with sharp 
bayonet-like leaves. The prickly pear and ball 
cactus are also seen on the elevated lands. In 
the southern part of the State farming is the 
chief industry. Texas is noted for the pro- 
duction of cotton and wool. 

4. The vast extent of Texas and its level 
surface make it one of the leading railroad 

States in the country. 

Texas was formerlv a cart of Mexico. It became an in- 
dependent republic, and nine years later was annexed to the 
United States. 

5. Austin, on the Colorado River, is the capital 

of the State. 

6. Galveston is the largest seaport. It is situated on an 

island at the entrance to Galveston Bay. The harbor is the 

best in the State. The city is one of the largest cotton-markets 

in the country. 




//or SPRINGS, ARMtrSAS 



7. San Antonio {san dn-to'- "" ' 'ff^^^ 
ne-o), an old Spanish city, is , the ' ' 
centre of the inland trade through California and New Mexica 
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8. Houston Qiu'ston) is an important railroad centre, and com- 
mands an extensive trade both by rail and water with Galves- 
ton. It is also noted as a prominent cotton-market and for its 
extensive manufacturing interests. 

9. Dallas, the metropolis, is situated in North- 
eastern Texas, in the midst of a fine agricultural 
country, and is the commercial centre of a large 
and rapidly growing district. 

10. Waco (wd'ko), on the Brazos River, is 
a fine city, and the trading and shipping 
point for an extensive reach of surround- 
ing country. It has considerable manu- 
factures, extensive grain-elevators, street 
cars, gas- and water-works ; and is grow- 
ing rapidly. 

11. Fort Worth, west of Dallas, 
is a beautiful and substantial city. 
It has excellent railroad and ship- 
ping facilities, and rapidly-grow- 
ing manufacturing interests. 




12. Marshall, in Eastern Texas, is also a rapidly growing city. 
Here are large railroad-, machine-, and repair-shops. 

13. Brownsville, on the Rio Grande opposite Matamoras, is 
a city of some importance on the Mexican border. It is a port 
of entry, and has a large river trade. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

1. Indian Territory was originally set apart as the home of 
various tribes of Indians, mai)y of whom were removed from 
other parts of the country. The most important tribes are the 
Cherokees, Choctaws, Creeks, Chickasaws, and Seminoles. These 
are all called civilized tribes. Tlie i)eoj)le of these tribes are 
industrious, and many of them wealthy. They have schools, 
churches, and fine public buildiiigs in several of their towns. 
Each tribe has control of a certain portion of the land, and 
makes its own laws and administers its own government. A 
newspaper is published in the Choctaw language. 

2. Tahlequah {tah-le-kwah'), the principal town and capital of 
the Cherokee Nation, is also the riominal capital of Indian Ter- 
ritory. 

8. Tishemingo (tish-e-mwg'go) is the capital of the Chickasaws ; 
Armstrong, of the Choctaws ; Okmulgee, of the Creeks ; and 
Wewoka, of the Seminoles. 

OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 

1. By proclamation of the President in 1890, issued under acts 
of Congress and treaties with the Indians, a tract of two million 
acres of land in the very centre of the Indian Territory was 
opened for settlement by the whites. In one day thousands 
of people made a wild scramble into this tract to locate homes. 
In four hours from the time permission was granted the whites 
to enter this tract of land a city was founded, a bank opened, 
and a newspaper issued. 

2. A territorial form of government was established by an act 
of Congress, passed and approved a few months later. This act 
enlarged the boundaries of the new Territory, by adding thereto 
certain other lands of the Indian Territory, together with th^ 
strip of land l}'ing to the north of Texas, and called " Public 
Lands," or " No Man's Land." 

3. Guthrie (guth're), on the Cimarron River, is the capital of 
the new territory. 

4. Oklahoma City, on the south bank of the north fork of the 
Canadian River, gives promise of future greatness as a commer- 
cial and industrial centre. 



MAP-READING EXERCISE. 

SOUTHERN STATES.— Western Division. 

Which is the largest of the Southern States? How does it compare in size 
with the 'New England States? What is the general slope of this section? Ib the 
coast regular or irregular? Where are most of the mountains? What portion 
seems unsettled? .Where is the population most dense? Which of these Ptiitp.s 
are favorably situated for foreign commerce? Name and locate the largest oitv 
What is the chief seaport? To what coimtry did Texas formerly belong? Mer 
tion two Jailway centres of Texas. What kind of a cargo would a vessel be likely 
tp-take firom Galveston to New York 7 What is the greatest distance across Texas 
ft-oin eaa toVest ? With what seaports has Galveston steamship connection 7 How 
does Kew-Orleans rank in population with other large cities in the Union? (Table 
App.) Name the capital and largest city of each State in this section. Why is 
Indian Territory so called? What large river has many branches in Indian Terri- 
tory? Where are the Ozark Mountains? What city is the largest sngar-markeJ 
in the United States? What new Territory was lately formed in this section' 
What city is its capital? What other prominent city does this Terntoiy tiave? 
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1. As this section is the great prairie-land of the Upper Mis- 
eiseippi Valley, it is remarkable for the fertility of its soil, its 
grass pastures, level surface, and crops of wheat and co;rn. 
These States have been called the " Nation's Farm and Granary." 

Trace on the commercial map of the United States the great wheat and corn 
belts. Notice if the tobacco and cotton belts extend into this region. Where is 
great mineral wealth? 

2. The surface is generally level or gently rolling. The 
extreme northern part of the section extends into the Height 
of Land, and is therefore broken and picturesque. / 

3. The Black Hills in South Dakota and the Ozark Mountains 
in Missouri are mountain-knots worthy of notice. In Eastern 
Kentucky the Cumberland Mountains rise toward the Appa- 
lachian Highlands. 



4. The prairies are free from stones and easily cultivated. 
The gi-ass-land in the spring is brightened with a profusion 
of suiiflowers, asters, red and white clover, golden coreopsis, 
and other blossoms. What have you learned about the wheat- 
Selds of these States ? 

5. Here and there are sterile tracts thinly covered with oaks. 
These " oak openings " take the place of the cedar knobs and 
pine barrens of the Southern States. 

6. The " Bad Lands," a wonderful region of considerable 
extent in South-western Dakota and Western Nebraska, occupy 
a bowl-shaped depression or valley sunk away from the rest 
of the world, and present a very strange appearance. The 
winds and waters have worn the land into hills and mounds, 
and cut the clay into towers, castles, domes, and monuments. 
The earth is of various colors, and the ground is covered 
with shells, bones, fossils, and petrified wood. The earth is 
gullied and cracked and full of sink-holes, in which wolves 
and other wild animals lurk. 

The name Bad Lands does not apply to the quality of the soil. They are bad 
lands to travel over. Much of the soil is fertile, and between the moimds and 
pyramids are grassy tracts on which cattle obtain good pasture. . 

7. The great timber-belt of the country crosses the northern 
part of this section. The pine predominates. Black walnut, 
butternut, and pecan trees are' common. 

8. The largest deciduous trees of the country east of the Rocky 
Mountains are the plane trees of the Western States. They often 
rise to the height of 70 feet before beginning to give out branches. 

9. The mineral wealth includes large fields of coal, extensive 
beds of iron, copper, and lead, and also gold deposits of value. 

10. Drainage. — These States command the great natural com- 
mercial highways of the country — ^the Mississippi River and the 
Great Lakes. The Mississippi is navigable from the Falls of St. 
Anthony to the Gulf ofMexico, a distance of 2000 miles. 

About once in four years the Mississippi freezes over some distance below St. 
Louis. The Missouri is usually closed with ice in winter to, or nearly to, its mouth. 
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EASTERN DIVISION. 

A favored land between the hills — 

Rich "Garden of the West"— 
\A^ith rivers wide and fertile soil, 

A region doubly blest. 

11. The Ohio is navigable throughout its eiitire length, except 
at Louisville, where the rapids are avoided by a canal. 

What have you learned about the Great Lakes and their water connections? 

12. The boundary-line between the United States and Canada 
passes through all the Great Lakes except Michigan, which is 
wholly in the United States. 

Locate on your map outline the Great Lakes, Green and Saginaw Bays, Mack- 
inao {mack'e-miw) Strait, Eoyal Isle, the Ozark and Cumberland Mountains, the 
Black Hills, the Red Eiver of the North, the Mississippi, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Des Moines {de main'), Missouri, Ohio, Yellowstone, Platte, Kansas, Allegheny, 
Monongahela, Great Kanawha {ka-^nmi/wa), Wabash, Cumberland, Tennessee, and 
St. Clair. 

13. The climate is marked by extremes of temperature. Much 
of the portion west of the Mississippi River is subject to long 
summer droughts. Tornadoes and blizzards frequently sweep 
oyer the prairie region. In the southern part the climate is 
mild. 



14. Population. — These States .contain about one-third of the 
population of the United States. A large part of the inhabitants 
are emigrants from the other States and from Europe. The Cen- 
tral States are capable of supporting a denser population than 
any other equal area in the world. Why ? The cities here are 
all remarkable for their rapid growth. 

15. Industries. — What is the leading occupation? Why? 
No other part of the world surpasses this region in the pro- 
duction of grain. The manufactures are extensive, and consist 
chiefly of agricultural implements, lumber, machinery, and fur- 
niture. Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois rank first among these 
States in manufactures. Why ? The commerce is mostly do- 
mestic. Why ? All the leading railway centres of the United 
States are situated in this valley. Why ? 

OHIO. 

1. Ohio, sometimes called the " Buckeye State," is the most 
densely populated of the Central States. Nearly the whole 
State is under cultivation or covered with forests. In propor- 
tion tq its size, it is the most productive State in the Union. 
Some of the lands which were formerly called barrens are now 
considered the best lands in the State. Its wool, timber, coal, 
and iron products are important. It is the second State in this 
group in mining, and the first in manufacturing. 

2. In this State are not less than 10,000 mounds supposed to 
have been built by a people who inhabited this continent long 
before it was occupied by the North American Indians. Some 
of these mounds contain human skeletons, pottery, ornaments, 
and other articles. One has the outline of an immense serpent- 
1000 feet long. Its body winds over the ground in graceful 
curves, and in its wide open jaws lies a figure which the reptile 
seems about to swallow. 

Ohio is not the only State containing structures of this kind. They are scat- 
tered throughout the States in the Mississippi Valley. 

3. Cincinnati, the metropolis of the State, forms the centre of 
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an amphitheatre of hills, and is built on two ter- 
races which drain almost directly into the river. The 
principal business streets are on the plain along the 
river. Most of the residences are on the surrounding 
hills. Among its parks is. one called "the Garden 
of iden." The location of this city makes it the 
centre of a large internal trade. How? It is famous for its 
great pork-packing establishments, and hence is sometimes 
called " Porkopolis." In a part of the city called " Over the 
Rhine " are many Germans and large breweries. Where is the 
Rhine River ? 

4. Columbus, the capital, is a commercial and manufacturing 
centre. 

5. Cleveland and Toledo are important cities. 

INDIANA. 

1. This State is in the prairie region and grain belt, hence grain- 
farming and stock-raising are the chief industries. What have 
you learned about the mining and manufacturing interests of 
this and adjoining States ? 

2. In the southern part of Indiana is a low range of hills 
called the "Knobs." Near these highlands is the celebrated 
Lost River, which plunges into a pit and flows for a long dis- 
tance underground and then reappears at the surface. 

3. Indianapolis is the capital and metropolis. It is often 
called "the Railroad City," because so many main lines con- 
verge from its central dep6t. 

4. Port Wayne, situa,ted at the confluence of the St. Joseph's 

and St. Mary's Rivers, is a town of rapid growth and one of the 

most important places in the State. Evansville, on the Ohio 

River, is surrounded by beds of coal, and is noted for its trade 

and manufactures. 

ILLINOIS. 

1. Illinois was so called from its principal river. The surface 
and productions of the State resemble those of Indiana. It may 
well be called " the Prairie State," for, with the exception of low 
hills on the Ohio and bluffs on the Mississippi, the lafid is nearly 
level. In the production of oats and horses Illinois leads all 
the other States. It ranks among the first in wheat and corn. 

2. Chicago. — The situation of this city, at the head of a chain 
of great lakes near the Mississippi River, and in the very centre 
of the railroad system of the country, has given it a remarkable 
growth. 
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"Chicago, City of the Lake, 

Bride of thisloveiy inland seaT 
Thy resurreetion-glories wake 
A dreann of what thou yet shalt be.' 

In 1830, Chicago consisted of only a few rude log-huts or 
shanties. 

The following table will show the rapid increase of population in Chicago since 

1837: 

Year. Pi'pulatitm. 

1837 4,000 

1850 30,000 

I860.' 112,000 

1870 300,000 

1880 503,185 

1900 1,693,575 

In 1871 a great fire destroyed 17,000 buildings. 

Chicago has an area surpassing that of any other city in the 
world. As a grain-market, a pork -market, and railway-centre 
this city ranks first in the world. The giain is received in bulk 
in order to be transhipped, and is raised by machinery into 
immense warehouses and discharged into vessels and cars. The 
elevators of Chicago are a feature of the city, as are its stock- 
yards, which cover an area of a square mile or more. It has 
wide, straight streets, miles and miles of business blocks, and 
many buildings from twelve to fourteen stories high. It has 
the largest rolling-mill and the largest steel-mill in the world. 
Chicago, is sometimes called the " Garden City." 

3. Springfield is the capital of the State. 

4. Peoria, the second city of the State, is surrounded by a 
fertile country, and is one of the important railroad-centres 
of the West. It has a large grain-trade, receiving more corn 
than any other city in the State except Chicago. 
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KENTUCKY. 

1. Kentucky is in the transition region between the cotton- 
belt of the South and the wheat-belt of the North. 

2. The north central part of Kentucky embraces the famous 
"Blue Grass" region, so called from the color of a species of 
wild grass which here abounds. This is the most fertile part 
of the State and a great tobacco region. Kentucky produces 
more tobacco than any other State in the Union. It also pro- 
duces half of the hemp raised in the United States. 

3. The limestone of this State is full of caverns, among which 
is the famous Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, one of the greatest 
natural curiosities in our country. Among the curiosities of 
this cave is the Star Chamber, the ceiling of which is of black 
gypsum covered with white points, which when the chamber is 
lighted with torches resemble stars. The Chimes are depend- 
ing rocks which have a musical ring on receiving a smart blow. 
Martha's Vineyard is a chamber in which a long stalactite 
resembling a vine covered with grapes extends over the 
walls and ceiling. " Mummy Hall is so called because several 
mummies have been found seated in recesses of the rock. What 
is a mummy? {Did) Satan's Council-Chamber is a room the 
vastness and gloom of which remind one of the infernal regions. 
The walls of many of these underground chambers are covered 
with imitations of grapes, flowers, stars, leaves, coral, and other 
beautiful objects to be seen in the outer world. This cave con- 
tains at least fifty chambers and two hundred avenues and 
galleries. ., 

4. The " Sink Holes " of this State are cavities in the surface 
of the ground, commonly in the shape of inverted cones, sixty 
or seventy feet in depth, and from sixty to two hundred feet in 
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circumference at the top. The ear can often distinguish the 
sound of waters flowing beneath. 

5. The "Salt Licks" are tracts of ground which the wild 
animals have licked bare in order to get the salt. Skeletons 
of many large animals lie imbedded in the mud about these 
licks. Big Bone Lick is full of animal remains. 

6. Daniel Boone, the first settler in Kentucky, was a brave, 
energetic man, and with axe and gun led the march of civil- 
ization westward, and often met the Indians in a hand-to-hand 
encounter. The word Kentucky means the dark and bloody 
ground, and is suggestive of the perils of the early settlers. 

7. Frankfort is the capital of the State. Louisville, the 
largest city, is one of the most extensive tobacco-markets in the 
world. It is pleasantly situated on a plain with hills in the 
background and the river in front. It is sometimes called "the 
Falls City." Why ? 

MICHIGAN. 

1. Michigan, frequently called "the Lake State," comprises 
two peninsulas, called Upper and Lower Michigan. 

2. Lower Michigan is shaped like a huge mitten, with the 
thumb entering Lake Huron south of Saginaw Bay. This por- 
tion of the State is the most important. Its surface is com- 
paratively level, and its commercial facilities are of a high 
order. It has cultivated fields and thriving towns. The 
country along the western coast of this peninsula is called 
"the Fruit Belt." 

3. Upper Michigan, or the northern peninsula, is wild, rug- 
ged, mountainous, and almost uninhabited. Its mines of cop- 
per are among the richest in the world, and its treasures of iron 
and other minerals are very great. 

Ancient stone hammers and other implements covered with slag have been 
found in caves on this peninsula, and it is believed that the copper-mines were 
worked by a people long before the continent was discovered by Columbus. 

4. This State ranks first in the production of salt and sawed 
lumber. 

5. Detroit, the " City of the Straits," has the finest harbor on 
the Great Lakes, and carries on a. large trade with Canada. It 
is the metropolis of Michigan. The general plan of the city is 
that of a circle, with the avenues running to the centre like, the 
spokes of a wheel. 

6. Grand Rapids, the second city in size, is noted for its lum- 
ber trade and water-power. 

7. Lansing is the capital of the State. 
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8. Battle Creek contains a celebrated college and the largest 
medical and surgical sanitarium in the world. 

9. Ann Arbor is the seat of Michigan University, one of the 
most popular institutions in the West. 

WISCONSIN. 

1. ■Wisconsin, the " Wild Rushing River State," is situated in 
two great river-basins, and its surface is rugged enough to fur- 
nish abundant water-power and to indicate mineral wealth. As 
it extends into the great wheat and lumber belts of the country, 
its productions are important. 

2. The surface is diversified in places with remarkable nat- 
ural mounds or conical hills and peculiar " pot-holes " or kettle- 
shaped depressions. 

3. The rivers of the southern portion often wind through 
narrow, high-walled gorges called dells, which are celebrated 



for their beauty. The lakes of this State are many and of 
crystal clearness. 

4. Milwaukee, the largest city, ranks next to Chicago as the 
largest lake-port and grain-market on Lake Michigan. The 
general appearance of this city is peculiar and striking, as most 
of the buildings are made of a delicate cream-colored bri<;k 
which is very agreeable to the eye. 

The red color of ordinary bricks is due to the iron in the clay- of which the} 
are made. 

5. Madison, the capital, is situated on an isthmus between 
two lakes. It is in a valley surrounded by heights. It is an 
important manufacturing city. 

6. Racine (ra-seen') contains the largest manufactory of thresh- 
ing-machines in the world. 

7. Lumbering is carried on along the timber belt. 



MAP-READING EXERCISE. 

NORTHERN CENTRAL, STATES.— Eastern Division. 



In what part of the United States is this group situated ? Name the States in 
the group. What is the general character of the surface? Which States are 
drained by the St. Lawrence ? Which States have the advantage of both lake and 
river commerce ? In what time-division are these States? What is the difference 
in time between Chicago and New York ? Name the States on the Ohio River. 
On the Lakes. On the Mississippi. Why has the growth of Chicago exceeded 
that of Cincinnati? What cities would you pass through in going from Chicago to 
Cincinnati by rail ? What countries in Europe are in the same latitude as these 



States ? What is the chief occupation of the people of these States ? Where are 
the Pictured Bocks ? Compare the population of Chicago with that of the largest 
city in the Middle Atlantic States. Name the capital and largest city in this sec- 
tion. Where is Cleveland ? What are the natural boundaries of Wisconsin ? 
Which is the higher. Lake Erie or Lake Superior ? What strait connects Lak 
Michigan with Lake Huron ? By what artificial means are the waters of Lake 
Erie connected with the Mississippi system ? What great cave in Kentucky ? For 
what is Cincinnati noted ? 
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MINNESOTA. 

1. Minnesota is an agricultural and timber State. Why ? 

2. The Red Pipestone country on the eastern border of 
Dakota contains quarries of a red stone which the Indians used 
for their peace pipes. Many legends and traditions cluster 
around this spot. 

There are relics of Indian camps in great numbers near the quarries. Many 
of the Indians believe that the red men were created from this red stone, and it is 
much venerated by the race. 

3. The climate of this State is very dry. Why ? 

4. The Falls of Minnehaha imin-ne-lia-ha') are very beautiful. 
The water as it flows over the cliff in a wide sheet is so thin and 
in such a constant quiver as to suggest the idea of the shak- 
ing out of folds of white lace, and fully justifies the name 
" Laughing Water," or Minnehaha. 

Just below the falls are banks of sand nearly as fine as gold-dust and of almost 
every conceivable color, varying from the purest white and golden yellow to red, 
green, and black. This sand is put up in bottles so as to show layers of each color 
and sold to tourists. 

5. Elk Lake, above Lake Itasca, is now considered the source 
of the Mississippi River. 

6. St. Paul, the capital, is the oldest city in the State and the 
most important railway* centre north-west of Chicago. The 
greater part of the city is built on terraces which form a natural 
amphitheatre round the river-curve. The last terrace needs 



only an acropolis to make the resemblance to a Greek city com- 
plete. What is an acropolis ? {Did) Have you learned of any 
other city built on terraces ? 

7. Minneapolis, the largest city, is situated at the Falls of 
St. Anthony, and is noted for its flour-mills, which are tlie 
largest in the world. This city is sometimes called the "City 
of Flour and Sawdust." Duluth, the third city in size, has re- 
markable facilities for growth. {See Map) 

IOWA. 

1. lo-wa derived its name from the loway Indians. The sur- 
face of the State is for the most part rolling prairie, and its 
greatest elevation is but little over half a mile high. 

2. Iowa is a leading food-producing State. It has but little 
waste land. Its soil is a deep, rich loam, with but few stones 
and stumps. The water-supply is ample and the climate 
healthful. 



3. Des Moines {da moin'), the capital and largest city. 



[\a? 



abundant water-power, and is surrounded by deposits of coal. 

4. Sioux City, the second city in size, is in the centre of the 
corn belt. It is an important railroad centre. 

5. Dubuque, the third city in size, is the centre of a largo 
trade by river and rail. 

6. Davenport and Buriinffton are flourishing cities. CounoJi 
Bluffs is the eastern terminus of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
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MISSOURI. 

1. The central position of Missouri, its navigable rivers, fertile 
soil, and mineral wealth, give this State great advantages for 
future growth. 

What have you learned about the mineral wealth of Missouri 7 • In what pro- 
duction belt is it? 

2. The swamps of the Mississippi end with the Great Swamp, 
which extends into Missouri more than a hundred miles. 

3. St. Louis is geographically the most central great city of 
our country. Its location in the midst of the Garden of the 
Continent, and in direct communication with thousands of 
miles of navigable water, and connected by rail with the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Oceans, has made it commercially the metropolis 
of the Mississippi Valley. The city is built on three terraces, 
from the upper of which it spreads out into a handsome plain. 
Its most noted structure is the St. Louis Bridge, which is one of 
the largest steel bridges in the world. 

This city manufactures iron, flour, and machinery. 

4. St. Louis, as the name indicates^ was founded by the French. 
The descendants of the original settlers, as in New Orleans, still 
retain the French language and customs. 

5. Jefferson City is the capital of the State. 

6. Kansas City, on the right bank of the Missouri River, is 
the most important railway-centre west of Chicago. 

7. St. Joseph, situated on the left bank of the Missouri River, 
is also an important railroad-centre. Its manufacturing interests 
are quite large and varied. 



KANSAS. 
1. Kansas, the largest State in this group, is nearly 
the geographical centre of the United States, exclusive 
of Alaska. It has a rich soil, a network of rivers, and is 
one of the leading agricultural States in the Union. 

2. Its surface slopes toward the southeast, thus easily connect- 
I ing its commercial interests with those of the southern section 
' and the Atlantic plain. 

3. This State and all the region around may be called a vast 
provision depot, from which grain and meat are sent to the 
manufacturing cities of the East. An immense business is 
done in raising and shipping cattle.* This region promises much 
as a fruit- and wine-producing State. 

Buffalo-grass is found in this State. It is a short, tufted, nutritious grass that 
furnishes good food for cattle. 

4. Abundant water-power, coal, and raw materials give promise 
of a rapid development of the manufacturing interests, which 
are now quite important. Kansas is one of the growing, push- 
ing, progressive States, destined to have a prosperous future. 

5. Topeka, the capital, on both banks of the Kansas River, 
has extensive manufacturing interests. 

6. Kansas City, on the Missouri River, is the metropolis of 
the State. Leaven-worth, also on the Missouri, is a railway and 
manufacturing centre. 

NEBRASKA. 

1. Nebraska, although one of the States of the plains,*, is 
rapidly taking a prominent place as an agricultural State. The 
eastern counties are the most productive, because they have a 
deep, fertile soil and considerable rainfall. Farther westward 
the bottom lands and lands along the streams are chosen for 
cultivation. Indian corn and wheat are leading products. Tlie 
upland plains afford excellent pasturage. 

2. Apples, peaches, grapes, and small fruits flourish in this 
State with but little attention. Tree-planting is encouraged 
by the government. 

Swarms of locusts have occasionally swept over this region and checked emi- 
gration to some extent, but this evil is disappearing with the rapid increase of 
population and the settlement of all parts of the State. 

3. This State has excellent facilities for manufacturing, and a 
wealth of undeveloped resources in every direction. Improve- 
ments are constantly being made, and the State is rapidly word- 
ing its way to the front ranks. 
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2. The Union Pacific Railroad passes through the 
entire length of this State. 

3. Lincoln, the capital, is located in the midst of a network 
of railroads. It is built on a beautiful undulating prairie, and 
has wide streets and avenues. Its commercial and manufactur- 
ing interests are important and are rapidly increasing. 

4. Omaha, the metropolis, has the largest silver-smelting 
works in the United States. 

5. Nebrasjsa City, Beatrice, Grand Island, and Fremont are 
also prominent places and the centres of various industries. 

THE DAKOTAS. 
1. Dakota derived its name from the Dakotahs, a tribe of 
Indians who, in early days, roamed over this vast domain. 
Originally this entire region was included in what was knowii 
as Louisiana. Dakota has been called the "Birthplace of the 
Blizzards " and the " Weather-factory of the United States," 
because so many of the storms that sweep over the country 
originate in this area. 




jf l?'e'! SHob. Missoiutj 



Although blizzards occasionally occur, the climate of these States is not so di» 
agreeable as might be inferred. During the month of January the thermometei 
frequently registers 40° or more below zero, but when it is the coldest the sky is 
cloudless. The dry, frozen atmosphere does not penetrate and chill one as does the 
damp, saturated air of the seaboard States, but rather exhilarates and makes one 
almost unaware of the extreme cold. 

2. In 1890 the Territory was divided into two parts and 
admitted into the Union as two States, to be known as North 
Dakota and South Dakota. These States could contain all the 
people in the United States and then not be so crowded as 
Belgium. 

3. As these States border the arid belt, they are aflFected by 
its conditions, and as rain cannot be depended on to come at 
the right time and in the right measure, many artesian wells 
have been dug and portions of the land made productive by 
irrigation. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

1. North Dakota is crossed by the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
and has the largest wheat-farms in the world. Nowhere else 
in the United States is there a plain so even and broad as in 
this State. 

2. Bismarck, situated on the east bank of the Missouri River, 
where the Northern Pacific Railroad crosses it, is the capital of 
the State. 

3. Pargo, situated at the point where the Northern Pacific 
Railroad crosses the Red River of the North, is the financial 
and commercial centre, for a large and prosperous region, which 
is rapidly being developed. Several railroads intersecting one 
another at this point make it the centre of an extensive traffic. 
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4. Grand Porks is finely situated 
upon a very high bank of the Red River of the North, opposite 
the mouth of Red Lake River. It is a prominent railroad- 
centre, and enjoys an 'extensive rail and river trade. 

5. Jamestown, located upon a fine plateau at the crossing 
of the Dakota River by the Northern Pacific Railroad, is a 
beautifully built and attractive place, and the centre of con- 
-siderable trade. 

6. "Wahpeton (wah^pe-tSn), on the west bank of the Red River 
of the North, is also an enterprising and prosperous city. 
Next in importance are the following : Valley City and Lisbon 
on the Cheyenne River, and Grafton on the St. Paul, Minneap- 
olis, and Manitoba Railroad. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

1. South Dakota has great mineral wealth in the Black Hills. 
The discovery of mines of gold and silver in these hills made 
a great excitement, especially as Dakota, at the time, was swarm- 
ing with hostile Indians, and those who went to seek the golden 
treasure went at the peril of their lives. 

2. Pierre, situated on the Missouri River and the line of the 
Chicago and North-western Railroad, is the capital of the State. 

3. Sioux (soo) Falls, on the Big Sioux River, takes • its name 
from the extensive falls near by. It is located upon an attractive 
site, and has the largest and best water-power in the State. It 



has railroad connections in four directions, and commands a 
fine trade. 

4. Yankton, the former capital of the State, is a thriving 
city. 

5. Huron, delightfully situated near the Dakota River, is a 
railroad-centre of importance. 

6. Deadwood is the financial and trade centre and d^pot of 
the Black Hills. The most valuable gold-mines are located 
within a few miles of this place, at Central City and at Lead 
City, where are also to be found the largest stamp-mills in the 
world. 



MAP-READING- EXERCISE. 

NORTHERN CENTRAL STATES.— Western Division. 



Whicli is the largest State in this section ? The smallest? The most populous ? 
Which States have the best natural commercial advantages ? What is the general 
elope of the land ? Where are the most lakes ? The highest lands ? What chain 
of lakes forms the north-east boundary of Minnesota? Why is the Ked River of 
the North important ? Where are the Bad Lands ? What city among the Black 
JliUs ? Name the principal cities on the Mississippi River. Where is there much 
unoccupied fertile land? Where would you expect to find the largest cities? 
How many of the States are without mountains ? Name several important rail- 
road centres. What city at*the head of steamboat navigation on the Missis- 
sippi ? What peculiarity of the Pacific Highlands admits the warm winds from 
the Pacific to Dakota, and makes the climate milder than it would otherwise be? 
Compare the area of North Dakota with that of South Dakota. Compare the 



area of South Dakota with that of New England. In what centre of industry is 
St. Louis situated? What are its commercial facilities? What would yon con- 
clude about its trade? What are the characteristic features of St. Louis? Com- 
pare the characteristics of Detroit with those of New Orleans. Over what water 
routes may a cargo of iron from Philadelphia reach a dealer in St. Paul? Name 
the cities that are the commercial centres of these States. Name the capital and 
largest city of each State in this section. Name the five largest cities in order of~ 
size. In what time-divisions is this section ? Where is the lumber region ? The 
wheat region? The gold region? The lead region? What is the source of the 
Mississippi River.' Is the climate of these States moist or dry as compared with 
States on the seaboard? Which is the largest'lake in North Dakota? What prin- 
cipal river flows through North and South Dakota? 
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THE PAOIPIO STATES AND TEERITORIES. 

SOUTHERN DIVISION. 

Rich ■with gold and rich -with silver 
Are the mountains of the West- 
Scenery grand of park and woodland, 
"Where the eagle builds his nest. 



1. Exclusive of Alaska, the Rocky Mountain and Pacific States 
and Territories, commonly called the Pacific Highlands, occupy 
about one-third of the United States. This is the highest, most 
mountainous, dryest, and most barren part of the Union. 

2. The coast is bold and rocky, and there are but few good 
natural harbors. 

Sketch an outline of the coast and locate San Francisco Bay, Puget (pu'jet) 
Sound, Juan de Fuca {kedn da fooka') Strait, Capes Flattery, Blanco, Mendocino, 
Point Conception, and Santa Barbara Island. 

3. The surface may be divided into the Coast Region, the 
Plateau Region, and the Rocky Mountain Region. The Rocky 
Mountains form the chief range. The wide passes in the moun- 
tains are of such easy grade that railroads can be built through 
them without difficulty. The Coast Range, so called because 
it lies near the coast, is of less elevation than the other ranges. 
The- Sierra Nevada (meaning snow-clad) range contains the 
highest peaks in the United States, not including Alaska. 
The snow-plant of the Sierras is of a blood-red color, and has 
its birth beneath the snow, in contrast with which it presents 
a beautiful appearance. 

" On those eternal heights, where winter reigns 
And cold and frost their iey splendors shed. 
Like drops of blood on pallid banks of snow 
This hyaointhine blossom lifts its head." 

What have you learned in a previous lesson about the Pacific 
Highlands ? Where are the fertile belts ? In these highlands 
are more than forty peaks, each of which is at least two miles 
above the level of the sea. 

4. The scenery in this mountain-land is wild, grand, and 
beautiful. Among the natural wonders is the famous Yosemite 
(yo-sem'irte) Valley, which is a cleft in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains about six miles long and from one-half a mile to a mile 
wide. The walls on both sides are nearly perpendicular, and in 
places three-fourths of a mile in height. A zigzag trail leads to 
the valley below. Travelers say that it seems like descending 
into a grave, and when in the valley the precipitous cliffs, over 
which there seems to be no passage, impress the mind with the 
feeling that there is no possible way to get out of the place. 
For years this valley was a secure hiding-place for the Indians. 
In their battles with the whites they would often disappear 
mysteriously. It was afterward discovered that they fied to 
this almost inaccessible cleft of the hills, A member of the 
tribe betrayed the secret, and the wonderful valley became 
known to the world. From Inspiration Point one can look 
down into the valley as he would look into a garden from a 
hou&etop. The gigantic North Dome Mountain is as round 
and perfect as the cupola of the National Capitol. Vernal Fall, 
in the valley, is twice the height of Niagara, and here, as at that 
fall, the sightseer, by braving the drenching spray, may behold 
a circular rainbow. One traveler says that he stood at the foot 
of Vernal Fall and saw a rainbow form over the river, making 
an arch, rich and intense in color, which came slowly down and 



rested upon his extended arms and hands. He describes the 
moment as the most exciting in his life, as he seemed to be 
holding something belonging to the throne of God, the very 
radiance of heaven's own glory: At times scores of mock- 
ing-birds mingle their sweet, rich songs with the thunderous 
reverberations of falling waters, until all nature in this grand 
and wonderful rock-valley pulsates in unison with the wild, 
triumphant music. This region has been ceded by the Govern- 
ment to California on condition that it shall be kept inviolate 
in its wild state for a National Park. 

Locate on your map outline the Coast Bange, the Cascade Eange, the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, Wahsatch (wdh-saich) Mountain, Mounts Whitney, Shasta, 
Taooma, and Tyndall, the Willamette [wil4mn'et), Sacramento, and San Joaquin 
{san wah-keen/) Valleys. What have you learned about the rivers of this region ? 
The lakes? 

5. The Climate of the Rocky Mountain plateau, which is six 
thousand feet above the sea, is very dry. Meat hung up out 
of doors dries so as to keep fresh for months. The grass when 
not cut dries into hay standing on the soil. What have you 
learned about the rainfall of this region? 

6. People. — For a long time these vast highlands were left to 

the undisturbed possession of the Indian, deer, and buffalo. 

At length a few hunters and adventurers crossed the mountains 

and returned, giving descriptions of fertile valleys beyond. But 

not until the famous discovery of gold in California in 1848 did 

the stream of emigration to the Far West begin. 

During one week in 1850 gold-dust to the value of $3,000,000 was shipped and 
exported from San Francisco. In only ten years from the discovery of gold in 
California the product had reached a total of $600,000,000. 

7. It was also found that the fertile land of the valleys could, 
be made to produce gold in another way, and the farming indus- 
try received attention. Stock-raising in these States ranks next 
to mining in importance. The domestic commerce is mostly 
carried on by rail, as there are but few navigable streams. 
What great trunk-lines of railway have you learned cross 
this portion of the continent? 

8. In 1869 the greatest railroad route on the face of the earth 
was completed by the laying of the last rail of the Pacific Rail- 
way, and our continent was spanned for the first time with iron 
from the Farther East to the Golden Gate. The last spike driven, 
an offering from Arizona, was composed of iron, gold, and silver. 
Throngs of joyous people celebrated the event which witnessed 
the completion of the road. 

9. This section contains many of the Indians in the United 
States, and the Government maintains forts at different points. 
In passing in the cars across the Plains to California, Indians 
may be seen at the various railway-stations in picturesque 
groups sunning themselves. The men are covered with, red and 
yellow paint and dressed in loose flannel blankets, deer-skin leg- 
gins, and hats decked with eagle feathers. The women also 
wear blankets and leggins, and are decorated with glass beads, 
brass ear-rings, and other cheap ornamente. 
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Oakland, Oalifoinia. 

CALIFORNIA. 

" Land of gold. I thy sisters greet thee 
0*eF the mountains and the main ; 
See I they stretch the hand to meet thee ; 
■Welcome to our household train!" 

1. California is the second State in size in the Union. Its 
area is about twice that of New England. It ranks first in gold, 
quicksilver, and barley, and is a leading wheat and wool State. 
The fruit regions are in the central and southern parts of the 
State. The fruit grows very large and is of fine quality. Much 
of it is sent to Eastern markets. Canning and drying fruit is a 
new industry and one of great profit. 

2. The farm region in this State is mostly open land. There 
is no pulling stumps, or cutting down trees, or clearing away 
underbrush, as in the East. The foot-hills are best for vines 
and fruits. Many of our choicest garden flowers grow wild in 
this State. In the market-places one sees an abundance of fish, 
flowers, fruit, and vegetables, making a tempting display. In 
mamifaotures California surpasses every other State west of the 
Mississippi, except Missouri. The mountain-slopes are covered 
with forests of pine and red-wood. 

3. The famous big trees of this State are in the Sierra Nevada 
Range, not far from Yosemite Valley. Some of these trees are 
large enough to contain Bunker Hill Monument and have 100 
or more feet of tree-top to spare. The botanists have named 
them Sequoias. The bark on some of them is more than two 
feet thick. It is curfbus that these enormous trees have cones 
only about the size of walnuts. There are trunks lying upon the 
ground in Mariposa Grove which are believed to be 2000 years 
of age. Many of them bear marks of fire which must have raged 



over 1000 years ago. In the hollow trunk 
of one, called the Picnic Tree, is a space so 
large that three rows of tables can find room. 

4. Among the curiosities of this State is 
Mono Lake, the water of which is so impreg- 
nated with borax, soda, and other minerals that when agitated 
a natural lather, like soapsuds, is formed. When there is a 
high wind a wall of suds forms along the shore three to four 
feet high, and balls of suds are blown inland. All vegetation 
touched by it dies. Soiled clothes are made clean by merely 
wringing them in the water. What have you learned about the 
climate and seasons of California ? 

5. Par north, on the border of Oregon, are the celebrated 
Lava Beds, which resemble a colossal ant-colony or a piece of 
sponge magnified. The lava in cooling opened up into valleys, 
fissures, caves, and craters. 

6. The Geysers of California, about twenty miles above 
Healdsburg, are wonderful springs. The " Steamboat Geyser " 
makes a noise which resembles the letting off of steam from a 
high-pressure engine. The " Witches' Caldron " contains water 
as black as ink. A stone dropped into some of these springs 
will bound and rebound from the water like a rubber ball. The 
Indians regard the geysers with the greate'jt terror, and cannot 
be induced to approach them. 

7. San Francisco, sometimes called the " City of 'Frisco " and 
the "Golden City," is built on a peninsula about midway 
between Central America and Alaska. It is the largest sea- 
port on the American Pacific Coast. 

Ckmtrast the growth of San Francisco with that of Chicago. 

SAN FRANCISCO. 

Year. Population. 

1845 

1847 450 

I860 55^000 

1870 150,000 

1880 233,959 

1900 342,782 

The city is laid out in squares. Many of the hills of the penin- 
sula have been cast into the sea to make new streets. Its gar- 
dens are gorgeous with roses, lilies, and other flowers, which are 
in bloom as early as February. By means of stationary engiaies 
and endless-wire cable cars are drawn through the streets and 
up the steep hills without any apparent means of locomotion. 
Midway between the rails is an ever-moving cable to which the 
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cars can be attached or detached at will. Some of these cable- 
roads are several iniles long. The term cosmopolis, or world-city, 
may well be applied to San Francisco, for its population includes 
the representatives of all nations. A portion of the city is called 
Chinatown, as its streets are lined with Chinese shops with their 
grotesque signs and tenement-houses into which are crowded 
hundreds of yellow men, twenty or more; often sleeping in one 
room. Here may be seen opium dens, idol temples, theatres, 
dirt, squalor, and wickedness. A few of the Chinese in Califor- 
nia are wealthy and respected , 

8. In the ocean, near San Francisco, are two rocks, protected 
by law as the property and home of a colony of seals or sea- 1 

. lions. The seals sleep, climb over the rocks, bask in the sun, 
quarrel and bark, all within sound of the human voice, and 
yet are as wild as when the continent was discovered. 

In no other part of the world are there so many big white sea-gulls as in the 
harbor of San Francisco. They are not molested and serve as scavengers. 

9. Near San Francisco is an observatory which contains 
an immense telescope, the largest instrument of the kind ever 
constructed. 

10. Los Angeles, the " City of Angels," so called on account 
of its delightful climate and beautiful gardens, is the centre of 
the fruit-growing, wool, and wine regions, and a favorite resort 
for invalids. 

11. Oakland is noted for its many beautiful residences. 

12. Sacramento is the capital of the State. 
13. . San Jose (san ho-sa) is the trade-centre of the beautiful and 

highly cultivated valley of Santa Clara. It is the seat of the 
State Normal School and of the College of Notre Dame. 

14. San Diego (sdn de-d-go), on San Diego Bay, has one of the 
finest harbors of the Pacific Coast. 

15. Monterey, on the bay of the same name, and Santa Bar- 
bara, on the seacoast, are both favorite resorts for invalids and 

' tourists, on account of the charming climate. 





A Street Soene, Los Angeles, Galifoniia. 



A Park Soene, Los Angeles, Galifomiai 

NEVADA. 

" Afar the bright Sierras lie 

A swaying line of sno'wy white, 
A fk>inge of heaven hung in sight 
Against the blue base of the sky." 

1. This State takes its name from its snowy mountains. It is 
also called the " Silver State," from its leading production. It 
is somewhat peculiar in shape, narrowing to a point toward the 
south. 

2. The high table-land surface, with short mountain-chains, 
gives it a wild and rugged beauty. Here are marshes covered 
with salt two or three inches in thickness, and great bluflPs of 
solid rock-salt covered by a thin coating of sand and earth. 
Nevada has borax enough to supply the world. 

3. The white sage of Nevada affords the best of winter pas- 
turage, and the State is a profitable region for the stock-raiser. 

The smelting of ores and the sawing of lumber are important 
industries. Railroads have contributed much to the develop- 
ment of the State. 

4. The climate in this State is so dry that fresh meat is cured 
by hanging it in the air. Snow evaporates without turning tff 
water. 

5. Carson City, near Tahoe Lake, is the capital. Virginif- 
City is the metropolis and mining centre. ' 

UTAH. 

1. Utah derived its name from the Utes, a, tribe of Indians 
who formerly lived there. The surface of this State is somer,, 
what rugged. What mountains traverse it froni north,: to, 
south ? {See Map.) ..... 

2. The mountains are wild and picturesque, and pierced: by 
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Salt Lake City, Utah. 

many canons. The western part is chiefly a sage-brush desert. 
Along the streams and middle lands, and places where the 
deserts can be irrigated good crops are produced, for the 
soil is riish in all the elements of fertility. 

3. The Mormons, a peculiar but industrious people, have 
made a portion of this territory to blossom as the rose. 

4. Salt Lake City is the capital and largest city. 

ARIZONA. 
. 1. The surface of Arizona resembles that of Nevada. 

2. This Territory forms a portion of the hottest and dryest 
region of the United. States. It is rich in mineral products 
and has beautiful and fertile regions. Much of the land 
produces two crops in a year. There are many Indians in 
this territory. 

3. The Grand Canon of the Colorado is a great natural 
curiosity. Its walls for more than 300 miles are from 3000 
to 6000 feet sheer from the water's edge. It is visited by 
laany tourists. 

In this region once lived a curious race of people, who built their houses against 
cliffs and precipices so high that it was impossible to reach them except by means 
of ladders. There are about 6000 square miles of country covered with these 
curious dwellings. Who the cliff-dwellers were no one can telL 

4. The greatest curiosity of Arizona is the petrified forest of 
Apache county. Mammoth tree-trunks turned into hard stone 
lie in profusion on the ground. Beds of amethyst, jasper, calcite, 
agate, and bther beauiiful gems are scattered around, and, what 
is most rehiaftable, there are no stumps or trunks of trees left 
in the earth. The forest appears to have been transported bodily 
to this regito by some mighty convulsion of nature. 



Great Salt Lake, Utah, 
5. Phoenix is the capital of Arizona. 
6. Tucson (too'son) is the mining centre and principal city. 

NEW MEXICO. 

1. The physical characteristics of Arizona are repeated in 
New Mexico. In the south-western part of the Territory, nearly 
parallel to the Rio Grande, yet fifty or more miles from it, is a 
range of constantly changing sand-hills which resemble in 
appearance great snow-drifts. 

2. New Mexico was settled by the Spaniards. The present 
inhabitants are chiefly a mixed race, descendants of the Indians 
and Spaniards. The Spanish language is the language of the 
courts. The laws are framed in that language, and a person is 
at a disadvantage if he does not understand it. 

3. In New Mexico, as well as in Arizona, the want of water 
and fuel is a drawback to the working of the mines, and the 
Mexicans and Indians are not to be trusted when silver is to be 
transported. 




4. Santa Pe, a Very old town,"" 
is the capital and largest city. 
It was called by the Indians the 
" Dancing Ground of the Sun." Here 
is no smoke of factories, no whirr of 
wheels, no hum of spindles, no rush of 
hurrying feet, and no atmosphere of la- 
bor. Alburquerque (dl-boo-ker'-kay), on the Rio Grande, the 
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Ancient Cliff-Swellings, New UexioDi 

second city in size, is the centre of the farming region. Las 
Vegas is quite a resort for invalids. 

COLORADO. 

1. Colorado is called the " Centennial State," because it be- 
came a State just one hundred years after the Declaration of 
Independence was signed. Colorado is a Spanish word signi- 
fying red or colored. 

2. The mountain spurs and ranges that cross this State divide 
it into beautiful elevated valleys called parks. What have you 
learned about the parks of the Pacific Highlands ? One of these 
parks is called the " Garden of the Gods." In this garden are 
beautiful trees, and also rocks of strange shapes, which seem to 
be holding a masquerade party and to be dressed in all sorts of 
absurd costumes and colors, which show off strikingly against 
the wonderful blue of the Colorado sky. The summit of one 
rock is shaped like a head on which is what seems to be a cap 
above the face. The cap viewed from the other side makes an- 

, other face, like a picture puzzle. One rock resembles a draped 
woman, and is called the Mourning Bride. Another looks like 
a huge frog. Stones that resemble beets, turnips, and other 
vegetables protrude from the ground, and what seem to be 
umbrellas, mushrooms, and pinnacles are on every hand. Cubes 
as large as houses stand balanced on one point as if about to fall. 
Over all these wonders towers the snow-crowned summit of 
Pike's Peak. Mention other regions of which you have learned 
where the rocks have been worn by the elements into strange 



3. On the heights of Colorado are places where tiny drops of 
water, not more than an inch apart, hang from the rocks, then 
loosen their hold, hesitate a moment, and start in different 



directions to end their journeys in the waters of oceans sepa- 
rated by the width of a continent. 

4. The climate of Colorado is considered the finest in the 
world. The air is very dry, pure, and electrical, and the rain- 
fall below the average. Dews are rare and fogs are unknown. 
The sunshine is bright, and three-fourths of the days are cloud- 
There is a marked freedom from malarious diseases. Thi? 




Canon of the Coloradoi 

State is becoming a favorite summer resort and home foi 
invalids. 



so 
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5. Denver, the "Queen City of the Plains," is the capital, 
metropolis, railway-centre, and gate of the Rocky Mountain 
Region. The city has electric lights, telephone wires, and most 
of the modern improvements of Eastern cities. It has few 
paved streets within its limits, but the natural thoroughfares 
are smooth and solid. , 

6. Leadville, situated near the Arkansas River on California 
.Qulch,is the fourth city in size and importance in the State. It 
is the leading silver-mining centre in Colorado. 



7. Pueblo, situated on the Arkansas River, is one of the 
most populous and important manufacturing centres of the 
State. Steel- and iron-foundries, rolling-mills, nail-mills, 
car-shops, and ' smelters are among the most prominent in- 
dustries. 

8. Colorado Springs, a flourishing and promising city, is a 
celebrated resort for invalids. It is situated in the vicinity of 
many points of interest to tourists, who make it the starting- 
point for various excursions. 



MAP-READING EXERCISE. 



PACIFIC STATES.— Southern Division. 



Which of these divisions are States? Which are Territories ? Which is the 
largest? the smallest? What ranges of mountains in this section? Where is 
the Basin Eegion? What are the great slopes of this section? By what rrfers is 
the Pacific Slope drained ? In what part are lakes most numerous ? Where is the 
Great Divide ? How does the mean temperature of the eastern part compare with 
that of the western part ? Where is the chief grain region ? the fruit and wine 
region ? What minerals are found in this section ? Where is the lumber region ? 



the pasture region? What important seaport on the Pacific coast? What rail- 
way-centre and metropolis near the Eocky Mountains ? What is the largest city 
in this section ? How does it rank in population with the other large cities of the 
copntry ? (Table, App.) Of what country did California at first form a part? How 
far would California ei^tend if it could be laid on the Atlantic coast? What rivers 
in Caiifomia are gateways to valuable mining regions? What is the diSerence in 
time between Portlfind in Maine and Portland in Oregon ? 



THE PACIFIC STATES AND TERRITORIES. 

NORTHERTSf DIVISION. 



ALASKA. 

*' Go ye and look upon that land, 
That far, vast land that few behold ; 
Go journey with the seasons through 
Its wastes, and learn how limitless.** 

1. The word Alaska is taken from a word that means a great 
country. It was formerly called Russian America. Alaska is 
equal in area to one-sixth of the United States. Its coasts if 
extended in a straight line would belt the globe. Its mountains 
and glaciers make it a picturesque and beautiful region. 

The terminus of the Muir Glacier resembles Niagara '>'Falls frozen stifij only 
much higher. The sun lights up the ice-crystals with gorgeous colors. This daz- 
zling glacier moves at the rate of 64 feet a day, and keeps tumbling headlong into 
the sea. 

2. The climate of Alaska is milder than that of Greenland, 
which is in the same latitude. Why ? The interior and north- 
ern portions are very cold. Sitka has about the mean temper- 
ature of Newport, Rhode Island. Sitka is said to be the rainiest 
place outside the tropics, there being from 225 to 285 rainy 
days each year. .<_ 

3. This peninsula is remarkable for its fur-bearing animals 
and food fish. The Pribyloff (prib-il-off) Islands furnish four- 
fifths of all the sealskins used in the markets of the world. 

The skins are taken from the young male seals only. The long hairs are plucked 
from the pelts after they are dressed, and the dark gray fur that is, left is dyed. 
Alaska was purchased from Eussia in 1867. It was called by some "Seward's 
b'oUy," because the eloquence of that statesman decided the purchase. It has also 
been called in derision the " Eefrigerator of the United Stages." Alaska has proved 
of value, and people no longer scofi"at the purchase. From 1871 to 1880 the seal- 
fisheries of Alaska yielded the United States a revenue of two and a half millions 
of dollars. 

4. The mineral wealth of the r;egion is great, and its vast 
tracts of timber look as'if they might furnish fuel for the world. 

5. The people of Alaska are chiefly Esquimaux and Indians. 
There are a few hundred whites. 



6. In 1884, Alaska was constituted a civil and judicial district. 
The chief official is a governor appointed by the President. 
The laws of Oregon are in force in the district, as it has no 
legislature. 

7. Sitka has about one thousand inhabitants. The.principal 
business is catching and curing salmon. A garrison of United 
States troops is located here, and a steamer plies every two weeks 
'between here and Portland, Oregon. 

WASHINGTON. 

1. Washington extends farther west than any other part of 
the United States, except Alaska. It has extensive coal-mines 
and exports live stock, fish, and wheat. 

2. Mt. Rainier (ra'neer), or Tacoma, noted for its glaciers, is by 
far the most beautiful of American snow-peaks. 

Write on your slate the figure 1, and the figure 4 after it four times in succes- 
sion, and you will have the height in feet of Mt. Tacoma. About how many 
miles high is it? 

3. The glaciers on the side of this mountain, seen at a dis- 
tance, are said to resemble in appearance colossal dried worms 
with their skins cracked open. What have you learned about 
the forests of this portion of the United States? The saw-mills 
of Washington and other Western States are much larger than 
those in the East. 

Large circular saws are used. Two machines are often adjusted, one above 
another, so that each cuts the log halfway through at the same time. 

It has been estimated that at the present rate of cutting timber 
around Puget Sound, it would take 1000 years to cut off all that 
is now ready to cut. The lumber-mills on Puget Sound are the 
largest in the world. 

4. Olympia is the capital of the State. 



COMPARATIVE TtMPEHATUHE 
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Street Scene in Tacoma, Washinicton, 

5. Tacoma is the western terminus of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, and is a thriving city. It is mostly built of red 
bricks, and the roofs are painted red. Its popular name, "Red 
Town," seems very appropriate. 

6. Seattle, the metropolis, is favorably situated, and has 
had of late a most wonderful growth in population and 
wealth. 

OREGON. 

1. The name Oregon is derived from a Spanish word which 
means vnld thyme; and probably the abundance of that i.erL, 
which the early explorers found here, gave rise to the name of 
the State. 

2. The Cascade Mountains divide the State into two physical 
regions. The valleys between the Cascade and Coast Ranges 
are the centres of population and industry. "Wheat-farming 
and wool-growing in the western part of the State, and stock- 
raising in the eastern part, are the leading industries. 

3. The Columbia River furnishes more salmon than any 
other river in the world. They are here caught by thousands. 
The fish-whieels turn them out by tons. 

A fish-wheel is a huge wheel 30 feet in diameter, resembling in appearance the 
side-wheel of a steamer. This wheel is attached to the lower end of a flat-boat, 
which is anchored by the bank of the river. The current turns the wheel, and the 
fish, in swimming up the rive;^ enter the wire pockets ot the nrheel and are turned 
up in the wheel, from which they fall upon a sluice of boards, and thus slide to the 
bank. A single wheel has been known to captnrp two tons or more of fish an hour. 

4. The Columbia River flows some distance through a gorge 
cpllcd The Palleg. The scenery along this portion of the river 



is very grand. The grottoes and 
moss-garlanded cascades, partially hid- 
den by the dense foliage, are very invit- 
ing. Fifty miles below The Dalles the 
river-bed is filled with gigantic boulders 
and huge misshapen stones. One of the 
falls in this river is called Horse Tail. The 
Pillars of Hercule§, on the banks of this stream, 
are grand and massive twin rocks. 

5. The' rainfall of Oregon, though prolonged in winter, is not 
excessive. The State has a large and constant water-power and 
important railway connections with the south and east. Dense 
forests, productive fisheries, and much fertile land give great 
promise of future growth and increasing wealth and prosperity. 
Gold and coal are mined in this State. The fertile Willamette 
River valley contains the great part of the population. 

6. Portland, the gateway of Oregon and the metropolis of the 
Statej has much rainy weather. Why ? 

7. Salem is the capital of the State. 

IDAHO. 

1. Idaho is an Indian word meaning Gem of the Mountain. The 
ruggeo surface of this State naturally suggests mineral wealth 
and i; indicative of the leading industry. The completion of 
the T^orthern Pacific Railroad has given agriculture a vigorous 
impulse. 

2. The Great Shoshone Falls of the Snake River are among 
the curiosities of this region. The water tumbles .in a tempes- 
tuous manner over a mass of irregular rocks, making a number 
of distinct channels before the final grand reunion of the streams 
in one great cataract. The surroundings are weird and super- 
natural. Locomotive Cave near the' Falls gives out a sound 
similar to the exhaust of a powerful locomotive. The river has 
a frightful snakiness in its appearance as it winds through a 
canon which is a wonderful whispering gallery. 

Qreen Lake, two miles from Georgetown, is as clear as crystal, but the basin 
that holds it is green, the sand in it has a green appearance, and green moss fes- 
toons it like a veil. It sparkles like an emerald stone in the sunlight. At one enrt 
of this lake is the " Battle-field of the Gods," where great boulders lie in confusion, 
as if hurled there, as the Indians say, by the wrath of warring deities. 

3. Boise (boi-ze) City is the capital and metropolis. Lewiston 
is the chief commercial city. What State have you learned has 
a manufacturing city named Lewiston? 
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i-eye View of Foitlond, Oregon, 

MONTANA. 

1. Montana is an Indian word mean- 
ing courdry of the mountaiTis. Its produc- 
tions and physical features resemble 
those of Idaho. Some of the largest 
stock-ranches in the world are in Mon- 
tana. Men who own many cattle are 
called " Cattle Kings." 

2. Helena, the " Queen of the Rockies " and the capital of 
Montana, has a romantic history. Several discouraged miners, 
who had been prospecting for years unsuccessfully, resolved to 
make one more effort as their last chance. To their great joy, 
they found gold, and in due course of time one of the richest 
veins in the whole State was opened in " Last Chance Gulch." 
The fame of the region spread abroad, and Helena rapidly 
sprang up as a great mining-centre. 

3. Butte City, the second city in size, is one of the great 
copper-mining centres of the world. 

4. Eozeman has excellent railroad facilities, and is a prin- 
cipal outfitting point for pai-ties visiting the National Yellow- 
stone Park. 

5. Billings, on the Northern Pacific Railroad, is the centre of 
a fine agricultural region. It is also an important stock-ship- 
ping point, and has railway-shops and other advantages. 

6. White Sulphur Springs is a prominent resort for tourists, 
hunters, 9»d invalids. The mineral springs and baths are very 
popular, 

WYOMING. 

a. mighty realm is -waking at your feet 

To life and beauty, from the lap of Time, 
With cities vast, where millions yet shall meet. 
And Peace shall reign in majesty sublime." 

1. This State derived its name from the historical Wyoming 
Valley of Pennsylvania, where a terrible massacre occurred near 
the beginning of the Revolutionary War. 

2. In surface and productions this region may be classed with 
Idaho and Montana. It has rich coal mines. 

3. In this State are lakes in which the deposits of almost pure 
sulphate of soda are from ten to fifteen feet thick. 



Bridal Veil Falls on the ColnmMa Biver, 

Green Eiver buttes are remarkable curiosities. One is in shape like an immense 
tea-kettle, and is called the "Giant's Tea-kettle." 

4. The Yellowstone National Park, in the north-western part 
of the State, is an eye-shaped region renowned for its weird and 
wonderful scenery. A portion of this park is called " Hoodoo 
Land," which has the appearance of a vast cemetery filled with 
grotesque monuments called Hoodoos. Here are rocks of every 
size and shape with hideous stone faces that seem to grin at one 
another, and to assume diabolical expressions as the lights and 
shadows play over their features. The whole basin of this park 
is literally packed with boiling springs. Here are paint-pots, 
chalk-pits, fire-holes, mud-pools, and frying-pans, all of which 
boil, bubble, steam, spout, sizzle, and groan in a most singular 
manner. "Old Steamboat" is a hole through which clouds 
of steam issue with a puffing noise like that of an ocean steamer 
letting off steam. The paint-pots contain mud of all shades of 
every color, and the rocks have been painted and sculptured bj- 
the elements until they resemble ruins and towers and castles 
and landscapes. Some of the cliffs resemble glass, and reflect 
the light of the sun in a beautiful manner. White Mountain 
Springs are on a hill the sides of which are a dazzling white 
limestone formation striped with bands of the brightest red, 
green, and yellow. The water bursts forth from the summit of 
this hill and flows from basin to basin down its sides. The 
basins are beautifully scalloped and ornamented, and the water 
grows cooler with each circle of basins toward the base. 

5. Cheyenne {shi-'in'), the capital and metropolis, is an 
important cattle-market. 
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A Scene on tlie Line of the YellowBtone. 

6. Laramie City, called " The Gem of the Plains," situated 57 
miles west of Cheyenne, is also a thriving, growing city. Ex- 
tensive rolling-mills and large railway machine-shops are lo- 
cated here. 

7. Rawlins, Bvanston and Green River City are each of con- 
siderable importance as railroad points. Sherman, upon the 
main range of the Rocky Mountains, at a high altitude, com- 
mands a fine view of the Laramie Plains. A monument to 
the memory of the projectors of the Union Pacific Railway 
has been erected on the summit in this place. 



MAP-READING EXERCISE. 

PACIFIC STATES.— Northern Division. 
Which is the largest State in this section? Which divisions are washed by 
the Pacific ? Does the surface indicate sluggish or rapid streams ? Are the rivers 
more or less numerous than in other sections of the Union ? Name the most import- 
ant river. What two straits separate British Columbia from Washington 7 Upon 
what slope is the greater part of Montana ? What parallel on the northern boundary 
of this group ? In what part of this section have the rivers no connection with the 
ocean ? By what railway routes may merchandise be transported to the Atlantic 
coast ? Is this section densely populated 7 What inducements does this region oflfer 
settlers 7 Is there plenty of room for new-comers 7 What cities are mining centres 7 
What is the largest city in this section 7 How does it rank in population with the 
other large cities of the country ? What is the difference in time between Portland 
in Maine and Portland in Or%on 7 Which are larger — the three States bordering 
on the Pacific, or the thirteen bordering on the Atlantic? What peculiarity of 
direction have the isotherms of this region 7 What river is celebrated for its fish- 
eries ? Where are the lumber regions 7 What port near the mouth of the Colum- 
bia Biver 7 



GENERAL QUESTIONS ON THE 
UNITED STATES. 

Name the rivers each forming part of the boundary between the United States 
and some other division of North America. What waters does the Erie Canal con- 
nect 7 Name three important rivers of the United States which have large cities 
at or near their mouths, giving the names of the cities. What large rivers west of 
the Eocky Mountains 7 Name the five principal seaports of the United States. 
Which is the farther north. New York City or Chicago 7 What great city about 
hajfway between New York and Baltimore? Why is the Pacific coast of the 
United States so well watered? What three Atlantic States have no mountains? 
What is the highest peak in the United States 7 Is any part of the United States 
within the Arctic Circle 7 What capital cities are on or near the parallels of 40° 
north latitude 7 What is the difierence in time between Chicago and San Francisco 7 
Mention four noted cities in the State of New York. Which State has the largest 
territory, New York or California 7 What cities in Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire would be most interested in the arrival of a heavy cargo of cotton at Ports- 
mouth 7 Name the noted cities on the Great Lakes. Between what two rivers is 
Philadelphia situated ? Name the principal manufacturing States. Give the lat- 
itude and longitude of New York City. Name the nine great cities in the Union 
in order of size. {Table, App.) • What are the principal ■ exports of the United 
States? {Afp^ Name some of the fashionable watering-places in the United 
States. Name five great commercial cities in the United States. In what standard 
time-belt is Texas? Write the following States in the order of their size, beginning 
with the smallest: Vermont, Connecticut, Texas, California, Ohio, Kansas, New 
York, Delaware, Iowa, and South Carolina. The State of Michigan is divided into 
two parts by what water 7 In what State does the Mississippi Eiver rise ? What river 
separates Washington from Oregon? Arizona from California? West Virginia 
from Ohio 7 Vermont from New Hampshire 7 Illinois from Missouri ? South 
Carolina from Georgia? New Jersey from Pennsylvania 7 What seaport city 
forms the eastern terminus of the Grand Trunk Railroad 7 • You leave Boston at 
3 p. M. Monday for San Francisco, and buy your ticket via N. Y. C, Eock Island, 
and Union Pacific Eailways ; name in order all the railway-lines over which you 
pass, the principal cities passed through, the standard-time changes, the States 
passed through, and the probable time of reaching San Francisco, supposing that 
you stay over one day in Chicago. Where is the most celebrated natural scenery 
in the United States? Which State has the largest population 7 Which State takes 
the lead in the production of tobacco 7 Cotton 7 Eice 7 Sugar 7 Which leads in 
commerce ? Manufacturing 7 Locate the important gold and silver regions of the 
United States. In what occupation does Illinois take the lead? Pennsylvania? 
Maine? Louisiana? Texas? About how long will it take you to go by railroad 
from Boston to San Francisco? In going from Philadelphia to Chicago by the 
Pennsylvania Eailroad, where will you have to change your watch 7 Will you 
move it backward or forward? What city in the Eocky Mountain Eegion throws 
out lines of railway in every direction? Contrast Denver with Boston. What is 
the most direct railway route from Portland, Oregon, to Boston 7 About how many 
miles from New York City is San Francisco? Name the five leading commercial 
cities on the Mississippi. What city is considered the largest cotton-market in the 
world? Name the three leading shipping-ports of the Gulf of Mexico. Which 
American city has the largest Chinese population? Name in order the five most 
important commercial centres of the United States. Why are Cincinnati and 
Chicago centres of trade in grain and live-stock? Name two important railways - 
entering Detroit. Name the three best harbors on the Atlantic seaboard of the 
United States. From what State do we get a large proportion of our oranges? 
Which State ranks first in salmon-fisheries 7 How can you reach the Pacific from 
the Atlantic and pass through but four States? Which has the greater elevation 
above the ocean— Lake Erie or Lake Huron? Why is the climate of Oregon 
warmer than that of Minnesota? If a line were drawn from Washington City to 
San Francisco, what States would it pass through? What States would be passed 
through in going from Pittsburg to St. Louis by water? In sailing up the Missouri 
Eiver? In going by rail from New York to Chicago? Prom Chicago to San 
Francisco? What great routes of travel radiate from Philadelphia? From New 
York aty 7 What States border on the parallel 49° north latitude 7 What States 
are without mountains? What is the longitude of Washington? Point out the 
sections best suited to the different industries and state the reasons for your con- 
clusions. Where are the principal ship-canals? Name the capital and largest 
city of each State and Territory of the Union. What powers of the world surpass 
the United States in extent? Where is the mathematical centre of the United 
States 7 How do the United States compare with the other republics in the world ? 
What are the divisions of the States as given in this Geography? What line 
divides the New England States from the Middle Atlantic States? The Middle 
Atlantic from the Southern States, eastefndivision 7 The Southern States, eastern 
division, from the Southern States, western division? What Une divides the 
Northern Central States, eastern division, from the Northern Central States, western 
division? 
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' Land of mighty lake and forest. 
Where the winter's locks are hoarest, 
"Where the summer's leaf is greenest. 
And the -winter's bite the keenest." 



1. British America comprises about one-third of the continent 
of North America. Its chief divisions are tJie Dominion of Canada 
and the Province of Newfoundland. 

The Bermuda Islands, the Bahamas, Jamaica, and several colonies in the West 
Indies also belong to Great Britain. 

DOMINION OF CANADA. 

1. The area of Canada is about equal to that of the United 
States. It includes all that part of the continent north of 
the United States except Alaska and Labrador. 

2. The surface is n:y3stly a vast plain stretching 
northward to the Arctic Ocean. The Pacific Higli- 
lands border this plain on the west, and the Atlan- 
tic Highlands extend for a short distance along 
the eastern side. 

Read the following description of the Arctic region, then tell 
what you have already learned, and form a mental picture of that 
(ar-away northern plain : 

"There shall we see the fierce white bear, 
The sleepy seals aground, 
And the spouting -whales that to and fro 
Sail -with a dreary sound.** 

The air is still and cold, 
the solitude is oppressive. 
A terrible desolation 
hangs over the face of 
nature. No footfall 
breaks the awful silence, 
no howl of wild beast, 
no song of bird, and no 
sighing of the wind 
through the trees fall 
upon the ear. The ice is 
piled around in strange 
forms. Great square 
blocks like tables are 
heaped one above an- 
other, some standing 
on end like graveyard 
stones, and othei^s thrown 
together in a, confused 
mass. The moon shines, 
i)ut its light seems 
strangely brilliant, as 
does the light of the 
stars. There are no 
clouds, and the snowy 
ground and clear air 
impress the mind with 
awe, wnich is increased 







by a strange appearance in the sky. A long narrow belt of 
silver fire sefems to be stretched across the zenith. Its ends are 
frayed and swing to and fro like a great scarf. It wavers, 
bends back. and forth, darts forward, and then breaks into a 
thousand fragments that blaze and dance and glow withj all 
the colors of the rainbow. Suddenly these scattered lights run 
together and form an immense curtain of light, which is drop- 
ped straight downward through the air until it almost reaches 
the earth. It has a border of ^ rich colors, and waves 
back and forth like the folds of a ^ tent or like drapery hang- 
ing from the sky. A 
pale unearthly radiance 
is shed over the wastes 
of snow, and everything 
is gloriously beautiful. 
Can you give the name 
of that strange appear- 
ance in the sky? 

Locate on a map outline the 
various provinces and territories 
of Canada, also the following 
places: Gulf of St. Lawrence; 
Bays: Hudson, James, Bafiin, 
Georgian, and Fundy; Straits: 
Belle Isle, Korthumberland, 
Georgia, Davis, Hudson, Juan 
de Fuca ; Sounds : Queen Char- 
lotte and Melville; Capes: Eace 
and Sable; Islands: Newfound- 
land, Prince Edward, Anticosti, 
Cape Breton, Southampton, Queen 
Charlotte, Vancouver, Thousand, 
Arctic Archipelago; Peninsulas: 
Nova Scotia, Melville, and Lab- 
rador. 

3. The Arctic Archi- 
pelago is a cold, ice- 
bound, desolate region. 
It has never been shown 
that an open polar sea 
exists. Various but un- 
successful attempts have 
been made to find a wa- 
ter-passage from Green- 
land to Bering Sea. 

Prom the Lower Eamparta, Quebec. 4. In 1C45 Sir John 

I lin attempted the north-west passage from the 

I I side. No tidings were received from his vessels for 

than thirty years. Manj' expeditions were sent out 

111 isbaith of Franklin, and at length- it was ascertained that 

he and his crew had perished near the northern part of King 
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William's Land, in sight 
of the headlands named 
Cape Franklin and Cape 
Jane. 

Among the natives were found spoons, knives, and cooking utensils that belonged 
to Franklin's party. The Esquimaux had given the books and records they found 
to their children for playthings, and thus the most valuable relics were destroyed. 

5. The rivers of this Dominion, with the exception of the St. 
Lawrence and Saskatchewan, are not very important. The 
Mackenzie is frozen most of the year. The Nelson and Sas- 
katchewan are navigable for about a thousand miles. What 
have you learned about the Great Lakes? 

6. The Welland Canal, between Lakes Erie and Ontario, and 
the Eideau (re-do') Canal, between Lake Ontario and Ottawa 
River, enable vessels to avoid Niagara Falls and the rapids in 
the St. Lawrence River. Canada has a magnificent system of 
canals. 

7. The fertile peninsula between Lakes Huron, Erie, and 
Ontario is called " the Garden of Canada." 

8. Gold, silver, and coal are mined in the west. Coal is also 
found in Nova Scotia, and copper near Lake Superior. 

9. Canada is noted for the great value of its fur trade, its 
lumber, and its fisheries. It has a great amount of shipping, 
and its railway-system is extensive. The Canadian Pacific and 
Intercolonial Railroad spans the continent, connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

10. The Hudson Bay Company, an English corporation, at 
one time had the exclusive privilege of trade and commerce in 
this region. The land was transferred to the British Govern- 
ment in 1869. The company now trades as a private corpora- 
tion. Trade with the Indians was formerly carried on exclu- 
sively by barter or an exchange of commodities. Money is now 
used, but the beaver-skin is still the standard of value to some 
extent. 

Locate on your map outline Mounts Brown and Hooker; Lakes: Winnipeg, 
Great Bear, Great Slave, and Athabasca ; Bivers : St. Lawrence, Mackenzie, Ath- 
abasca, Peace, Nelson, and Saskatchewan. 

11. The people are mostly of French and of English descent. 
In the Province of Quebec the French language prevails. Many 
of the inhabitants of the territories are Indians and half-breeds. 



12. The government is vested in the Governor- 
General and Parliament. The Governor-General 
is appointed by the British Sovereign. Parlia- 
ment consists of a Senate and House of Com- 
mons. The senators are appointed by the Gov- 
ernor-General. The members of the House are 
elected by the people. Each province has a 
Lieutenant-Governor and a legislature. In what 
does the government resemble that of the United 
States? 

13. Ottawa, formerly called Bytown, is the cap- 
ital. It- is divided into an Upper and a Lower 
Town by the Rideau Canal. The government 
buildings are among the finest on the con- 
tinent. 

THE PROVINOE OF ONTARIO. 

1. The Province of Ontario, formerly called 
Upper Canada or Canada West, is three times 
the size of Pennsylvania. It has been called 
the granary of British America. Why? It is 
the wealthiest and most populous of the Dominion 
Provinces. Its climate resembles that of Maine and Michigan. 
2. Toronto, the capital, is the largest lake-port of Canada. 

THE PROVINOE OP QUEBEC. 
1. The Province of Quebec, formerly called Lower Canada or 
Canada East, is noted for its beautiful scenery and severe winter 
climate. The chief agricultural lands are south, and the forest 




Ditch aad Bampaits, Qaeliec. 

lands north of the St. Lawrence River. At the outlet of Lake 
Ontario are the " Thousand Islands," noted for their beauty. 
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Below these are the famous Lachine Rapids, which travelers 
are always anxious to "shoot," which means to sail over them 
in a boat. 

2. Montreal, or Mount Royal, situated on an island at the con- 
fluence of the Ottawa and St. Lawrence Rivers, is the largest 
city and the metropolis of the eastern provinces. Montreal is 
connected with the mainland on the south by the Victoria 
Bridge, which is in the form of a tube made of iron plates 
riveted together. The Cathedral of Notre Dame in this city is 
the largest church-building in America. In Montreal, as well 
as in the other large cities of Canada, may be seen red-coated 
English soldiers, French monks, American citizens, peasants 
in homespun, and Indians in native costumes — a strange 
mixture of Old- World and American peculiarities. 

3. Quebec. — 

A roek-throned city -with eastle and waU, 
And grim old cannon to -wateln over all. 

It is said that the discoverer of the promontory on which this 
city rests exclaimed in French, on perceiving iti " Quel bee !" 
that is to say, " What a beak !" and Quel bee or Quebec it has 
been called to this day. Quebec has been styled the Gibraltar 
of America because iis fortress is the strongest in the New 
World. This city is the capital of the province, the oldest town 
in the Dominion, and the only walled city in America north 
of Mexico. It is divided into an Upper and a Lower Town, 
which are connected by a winding street. General Wolfe, during 
the French and Indian War, disembarked from his ships in the 
night, and, ascending by a steep path to the neighboring Plains 
of Abraham, surprised and captured the city. He was slain at 
the moment of victory, and with the French commander lies 
buried upon the Plains. A monument marks the spot. Quebec 
and Montreal are doorways into the interior of Canada. 

In the vicinity of Quebec are the beautiful falls of Montmorenci, near which is 
a flight of natural stone steps leading to the highlands above. 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

1. Nova Scotia, formerly called "Acadia," has more sea- 
coast than any other province in Canada. What have you 
learned about the Bay of Fundy ? Acadia was settled by the 
French, who built cozy little villages and made for themselves 
pleasant homes. During a war between the English and the 





The City of Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

French in the last century, the English army devastated 
Aea,dia, burned the villages, and drove out the simple peas- 
ants. Cape Breton belongs to Nova Scotia. 



2. This province is 
noted for its shipbuild- 
ing and fisheries. It ex- 
ports much gypsum, or 
plaster of Paris, and coal. 

3. Halifax, the capital and metropolis, and the chief British 
naval station in North America, is noted for its fine harbors. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

1. New Brunswick was formerly a part of Acadia. Scarcely 
a stream is without a saw-mill, and an immense amount of lum- 
ber is floated down by the spring torrents. This province is 
noted for its spacious harbors. 

2. Fredericton is the capital. St. John is the metropolis. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

1. Prince Edward Island is the smallest and most densely 
populated province. Traffic in the winter is carried on by 
means of ice-boats. 

2. Charlottetown (shar-lot-town') is the capital. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
1. British Columbia is a mountainous forest land. Rainy 
winters alternate with dry summers. Gold has been 
found in this province. Victoria is the capital. 
Vancouver is the western terminus of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 

MANITOBA. 

1. Manitoba, formerly called " Rupert's Land," is 
a fertile prairie province noted for its wheat. Win- 
nipeg, the " Gate of the North-west," is the commer- 
cial centre of the western portion of Canada. 

THE TERRITORIES AND DISTRICTS. 

1. The Territories and Districts are not organ- 
ized political divisions. They are noted for their 
furs. They include the Great Arctic Plain. What 
have you learned about that region? 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

1.' Newfoundland lies nearer to Europe than any other part 
of America. Its interior has not been fully explored. On the 



DANISH AMERICA. 



hills aod elevated tracts are districts called barrens. 
This island is not a part of the Dominion of Can- 
ada, but, with Labrador, forms a province of Great 
Britain. It is noted for its dense fogs, due to the 
meeting of the cold Arctic currents with the warm 
waters of the Gulf Stream. Icebergs brought down 
by the current drift about until melted. For this 
reason the steamship route between America and 
Great Britain is one of the most dangerous in the 
world. The sea-cliffs are for the most part bold 
and rocky. 

2. What have you learned about the fisheries 
of Newfoundland? The right of citizens of the 
United States to fish in the open sea has never 
been questioned, but their privileges of fishing in 
waters near Canada and Newfoundland or landing 
on British territory to cure their fish have been 
limited by several treaties which have given rise 
to considerable trouble. 

3. St. John's, the capital, is the only important 
town. It is the most easterly city and seaport in 
North America south of Greenland. Its harbor is 
one of the best. 

LABRADOR. 

A dreary -waste of barren land, 

AATith mossy roeks and tracts of sand. 

1. The whole of this vast wilderness is uninhabited by civil- 
ized man, with the exception of a few settlements along the coasts. 
Much of the surface is covered with a green moss, which gives 
the peninsula a verdant appearance when seen at a distance 
from the sea. 

2. Labrador is a district under the control of Newfoundland. 
During the brief summer the coast swarms with fishermen from 
Canada and the United States. 

Locate the most important cities of Canada on your map outline. 




DANISH AMERICA. 

" Drearily blows the north -wind 
From the land of iee and sno^w." 

1. Greenland and Iceland, taken together, are called Danish 
America. {See Map of North America.) 

2. GREENLAND is a large, wedge-shaped island, or series of 
islands, surrounded by an icy sea. Its interior is a desolate 
expanse of glacier and snow, which cover the country to an 
unknown depth. The island might properly be called Snow- 
land. The interior ice discharges itself through thie inlets be- 
tween the outskirting isles. What have you leai^ned about the 
formation of icebergs in this region ? 

At the entrance of Melville Bay, on the western coast of Greenland, is a rock 
called " Devil's Thumb," because of its fancied resemblance to an enormous thumb 
pointing in the air. 

3. Cape Farewell projects from an island of the same name. 
It is probably the most expos^ pratit of land on the globe. A 
current sets round it, pressin^th«Tce together in a belt one mile 
or more out to sea. J 

4. The principal settlements of Greenland are on the western 
coast. Most of the inhabitants are Eskimos. The. few hundred 
Europeans are chiefly Daues. 



The Land of glacier and Snow. 

5. The Eskimos' summer huts are of stone or turf, raftered 
over and roofed with earth or skins. Scraped intestines of the 
seal answer for windows. A long tunnel-like entry connects the 
door with the interior. Their winter houses look like great 
ovens. Blocks of ice or snow are cemented together with water. 
The second row is laid a little inside the line of the. first, and 
the others in regular succession, until the top is reached. Plates 
of clear ice answer for windows. The Eskimos bury their 
dead under rocks, over which is piled snow or sand. In northern 
lands there is rarely any attempt made to dig graves. Barley 
and a few vegetables ripen on the south-western coast. Seal- 
skins, whale-oil, eider-down, and furs are exported. 




Mode of Hskimos Tiavelling, 

6. Upemavik (oo-per-nah'vik) is the most northern civilized 
place in North America. It is situated on an island and pre- 
sents a desolate and dreary appearance. Even in July snow- 
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drifts may be seen. A little vegetation grows near the houses. 
In winter the sun is below the horizon for seventy-nine days. 
It has less than one hundred inhab- 
itants, and has a church and supports 
a missionary. 

7. ICELAND might more properly 
be called " Pireland," for it is evidently 
of volcanic origin. The greater part 
is uninhabitable, being covered with 
glaciers, lava-fields, and mountains. 

The lava-fields consist of molten and plastic 
lava hardened into the most fantastic forms, re- 
sembling animals, pyramids, roots, profiles, and 
prostrate figures. 

8. The geyser region has more than 
one hundred hot springs and geysers. 
The Great Geyser throws up jets of 
boiling water to the height of ninety 
to one hundred feet, with a noise like 
thunder. 

9. Mount Hecla, a noted volcano 
on this island, is supJ)osed to be the 
cause of the geysers, by heating the 
water and converting it into steam. 
This island has no trees. Driftwood 
and a fine white turf are used for fuel. 
Beautiful flowers are found in the fer- 
tile regions. 

10. The inhabitants are chiefly of 
Scandinavian descent. They are intel- 
ligent and well educated. There is a ^'"' ^"^ "' ^"^^ ^'^'''^'"'' 
college on the island, and some of the natives have distin- 
guished themselves in literature. The Protestant religion 
prevails. 




11. There are no public roads and no vehicles. A few of the 
houses are of stone, but the greater part are built of turf and 

lava-blocks thatched with sod. 

12. Haymaking in this land is con- 
ducted under difiiculties. The surface 
of the hay-fields is usually a series of 
closely-packed mounds like graves. 
On this uneven ground short-bladed 
scythes must be used. When the 
hay is made, it is tied in bundles 
by cords and carried away by ponies 
to mud houses previously prepared. 
It is a curious sight to see lines of 
hay-laden ponies walking along one 
after another, especially as each pony's 
halter is made fast to the tail of the 
preceding animal, and the creatures 
are so small that nothing but their 
hoofs ' and the connecting ropes are 
visible. 

13. Many sheep and cattle are raised 
on the pasture-land in the south. 

14. The governor is appointed by the 
king of Denmark. 

15. Eeiyavik {irilc-yah-vik'), which 
signifies steam-toivn, so called from the 
boiling streams in the vicinity, is the 
capital. It has a large library, an ob- 
servatory, and good schools. 

16. The history of Iceland can be 
traced back at least one thousand years, yet its progress in 
civilization has been far behind that of the United States. 
Why? How old is the United States of America? 



MAP-READING EXERCISE. 



Mention the most important provinces of Canaxh,. What bay within a bay? 
Name two rivers that flow into Hudson Bay. Where is the Magnetic North Pole 
situated? Compare the government of Canada with that of the United States. 
Compare the size of the largest city in the Dominion with that of the largest city 
in the United States. Compare the area of Canada with that of the United States. 
Which country presents the greater inducements to emigrants desiring homes? 
Why? Where in Canada would you expect to find many French customs and 
peculiarities ? For what is Quebec noted ? How do vessels sail from Montreal to 
Lake Ontario? What city at the western end of Lake Ontario? Where is the 
greatest commercial centre ? What large city located on a river of the same name ? 
What are the chief pursuits of the people in the Dominion ? What is the cause 
of the fogs near Newfoundland ? Contrast the Arctic Plain with the province of 
Ontario. Where is the great wheat region of Canada ? Give the capital of New 
Brunswick, of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and British 
Columbia. Have Newfoundland and Canada any established water-routes to the 
Old World? What does Canada import from England? {Table, App.) What from 
the United States? {IMd.) Why does not the Arctic coast offer great advantages 
for trade? What are the exports of that region? 



You woM hardly expect to find mining opefratvms carried on in the Arctic Oirde, yet 
cryolite is cariied from Qreerdand to Philadelphia by the shipload, to be iised m making 



What is cryolite? (Dici.) How are goods transported from Hudson Bay west, 
ward ? (Map.) Do you find any great routes of travel in the Far North ? What 
is the centre of trade for the North-west ? What exports would you naturally ex- 
pect would be sent from the great forest belt of the continent ? What natural routes 
of travel from this belt to the Atlantic ? Name two of the most important cities 
in Canada ; tell what industries have led to their growth, and contrast them one 
with the other. Why is Sitka warmer than Boston ? Has it any communication 
with the rest of the world? What parts of British America have the greatest 
natural advantages ? What countries constitute Danish America ? Which is the 
most exposed point of land on the globe ? Where are the principal settlements of 
Greenland? What are its inhabitants called? What are the exports of Green- 
land? Which is the most northern civilized place in North America? What 
noted volcano is located in Iceland ? What religion prevails in the latter country ? 
What government rules in Iceland ? What is the capital of Iceland ? Which has 
the older history— Iceland or the United States? 
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MEXICO, CENTRAL AMER- 
ICA, AND WEST INDlis. 







MEXICO. 

"Thou Italy of the Occident, 

Land of flowers and summer climes. 
Of holy priests and horrid crimes, 
Land of the cactus and sweet cocoa," 

1. Mexico is a marvellously picturesque country. It is about 
one-fourth the size of the United States. The coasts are ren- 
dered almost inaccessible for several months each year by vio- 
lent tempests. The Gulf coast contains few harbors, and those 
are obstructed by sandbars. 

Locate on your map outline th^ Caribbean {mr-ib-be'an) Sea; Gulfs: Mexico, 
California, Tehuantepec [te-hwan'ie-pec). Bay Campeche, Channel of Yucatan ; 
Capes : Corrientes and San Lucas ; Peninsulas : Lower California and Yucatan. 

2. The surface is .a high plateau crossed by several ranges 
of white-capped mountains towering into the sky. The central 
ridge falls rapidly to the shores of the Pacific, and descends by 
a succession of terraces to the Gulf of Mexico. What have you 
learned about the height of the Mexican plateau ? The chief 
mountain-range is the Sierra Madre, or " Mother Range." 

The line of volcanoes that crosses the highest part of the plateau is remarkable 
from the fact that the most active are some distance from the sea. What have you 
learned about the mountain-peaks of Mexico? 

3. The Rivers of this country are shallow and rapid streams. 
None of them are navigable above tide-water except the Rio 
Grande and Colorado. The rivers of Northern Mexico flow from 
50 to 100 miles and then sink under the ground, forming large 
la'kes or swamps, and then reappearing as streams in the hot 
regions below. Near the city of Mexico is a cluster of fresh- 
water lakes that drain into a salt lake. 

Locate on your map outline the Sierra Madre Range; Peaks: Popocatepetl, 
Iztaccihuatl {ees-idk'se-hwatT), and Orizaba {o-re-thd'ba) ; Elvers : Rio Grande, San- 
tiago, and Lake Tezcuco {tez-koo'ko). 

4. The coast lowlands of Mexico, known as the Tierras 
CMientes, or " hot regions," have such a pestilential climate as 
to be almost uninhabitable. Contrast the climate of these lands 
with that of the highlands beyond the coast. There are two 
seasons — the rainy and the dry. The rainy season lasts four 
months, commencing at the end of May. The rain usually falls 
in the afternoon, and often suddenly without any warning. 

5. Owing to the different elevations, Mexico has every variety 
of climate and productions. Here are found cactus-plants as 
large as barrels ; some, like giant clubs, are thirty feet long, with 
thorns the length of one's finger. The Indians use lihese plants 
for food. The giant cactus bears a pear-shaped fruif When 
the plant dies the flesh falls off, leaving the bare skeleton cling- 
ing to the rock. The pith of these plants is watery, and they 
have been called " vegetable springs of the desert." 

6. Upon a species of cactus is found the cochineal insect, the 
body of which is dried ^d used as a scarlet dye. 

7. The agave, or American aloe, of which the common cen- 
tury-plant is a species, yields a juice from which a fermented 
liquor called pulque (pool'M) is made. Those who are not 

\ 



natives of the country have compared the taste of this liquor to 
that of putrid sour buttermilk. The ag^ve-plant also yields 
a fibre ni'iich Used in making cords and jpaper. 

8. Among the valuablie woods are m ahogany, Brazil-wood; and 
ebony. One tree of mahogany is sometimes sold for $10,00Q. 
The cacao tree produces a bean from which cocoa and chocolate 
are made. In the highlands are millions of wild cattle and horses. 
The mineral wealth is great. The silver mines are among the 
richest in the world. The manufactures consist chiefly of sugar 
and liquors. Nearly all the commerce is with Great Britain. 

9. There are but few public roads. The most important one 
extends from Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico. Until recently 
all the merchandise was carried on the backs of mules. The 
Mexican Railway extends from Vera Cruz to the city of Mex- 
ico ; the Central Mexican, from El Paso to the city of Mexico ; 
the Mexican National, from the Rio Grande, by Monterey, to 
the city of Mexico. Other railways are being constructed, 
which will doubtless lead to the rapid development of the 
country. 

10. Mexico when discovered by the Spaniards was inhabited 
by a people who were well advanced in civilization. They built 
large cities and lofty pyramids, and cut the hardest stone, smelted 
and wrought copper, and had a correct calendar. Captives taken 
in war were sacrificed to their gods. These people were called 
Aztecs. Their king (Montezuma) was captured by Cortez, and 
the whole country became a Spanish province, called " New 
Spain." The Mexicans finally became independent. The Aztecs 
have disappeared as a nation. 

11. Mexico formerly embraced the State of Texas and all that 
portion of the United States west of the Rocky Mountains as 
far north as Oregon and Idaho. What have you learned about 
the history of Texas ? ' 

In Mexico are interesting ruins. The Pyramid of Cholula {cho-ho'la) is a 
dilapidated structure of clay and brick. It covers thirteen acres of ground, and 
now has a Catholic chapel on its summit. Vestiges of remarkable sculpture are 
found in many places in Mexico. ; 

12. The present population consists chiefly of Indians and 
mixed races of Spanish and Indian blood. The Spanish is the 
prevailing language among the white inhabitants. 

13. The Catholic religion prevails. Education is receiving 
attention in the larger cities, but the great masses^of the people 
are very ignorant. 

14. The government is a republic, called " The United States 
of Mexico." It consists of twenty-seven states, and two terri- 
tories and one federal district. The laws are made by Congress 
and executed by the President, who serves four years. Each 
state has a local government. 

15. The government of Mexico was modelled after that of the 
United States, but Spanish life is such that the government par- 
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takes of the nature of a monarchy. There is not much political 
excitement, discussion, or public opinion. The government is 
not well administered. 

16. Customs. — The national amusements are dancing, bull- 
fights, and cock-fights. In the fields men may be seen plough- 
ing with crooked sticks. In the villages women appear with 
water-jars on their shoulders. The great majority of the people 
wear sandals ; these consist of leather soles fastened to the feet 
with strings. The common building material is adobe (a-do'ba), 
or a composition of mud and gravel or straw, moulded into large 
bricks and dried in the sun. The houses in the country are 
usually only one story high, on account of earthquakes. The 
roofs are flat and the floors of hardened cement. The houses 
are often painted with gay colors, such as pink, blue, and 
green. In the larger cities are handsome stone residences 
and beautiful cathedrals. The Indian huts are mere boxes 
of adobe twenty feet square and ten feet high. 

17. Mexico, the capital, is a walled city and is entered by 
gates. The houses are mostly of stone, and are flat-roofed, sev- 
eral stories in height, and decorated on the outside by painting and 



mosaic-work. The houses are built around court- 
yards. The streets are in straight lines directed to the 
four cardinal points. The city anciently stood on sev- 
islands in a lake, but now it is some distance from 
lake, but on a level with it. 

Here were the celebrated floating gardens, made by covering rafts with 
and planting them with flowers, and allowing them to float from 
place to place. 

The rain is so violent at times in this city that the streets are 
flooded knee-deep. The drainage is not good, but the atmosphere 
is dry and pure. The city has telegraph and telephone wires 
and electric lights. 

Some miles to the north-west of the city of Mexico is a remarkable cave gilded 
all over with what looks like gold. A man's voice in this cave re-echoes until it 
sounds most like heavy thunder. 

18. Vera Cruz, or the " City of the True Cross," is the centre 
of Mexican trade. It is situated on a sandy, marshy plain, yet 
presents a fine appearance from the sea. Its houses are of coral 
limestone, sometimes three stories high, flat-roofed, and generally 
provided with balconies. The principal buildings are sixteen 
churches, which are almost all out of repair and not^in use. It 
is defended by a castle on an island. The country around is 
covered with sand which reflects the heat of the sun. There is 
not a garden within miles, the air is tainted with pestilence, and 
the markets are poor. Vultures act as scavengers and perch on 
the housetops. The yellow fever — or "Yellow Jack," as it is 
called — is so prevalent that Vera Cruz is sometimes called the 
" city of the dead." Notwithstanding all these disadvantages, 
the city has a trade equal to that of all the other Mexican ports 
combined. 

19. Yucatan, a province of Mexico, is an Indian word mean- 
ing What do you say ? This was the reply made to the Spaniards 
when they asked the name of the country. It has no rivers 
above ground. The whole region is a table of coral rock beneath 
which flow large streams. There are many water-caves, many 
of which are used as bathing-places. 

A vehicle peculiar to Yucatan is the volan, which has two large wheels. The 
body is placed above the axle on high elastic springs. The rider reclines on a 
mattress which has a canvas top. This strange carriage is drawn by three mules 
fastened with a great amount of harness — one in the shaft and one on the light 
and one on the left. 
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.20. Acapulco (d-kd-pool'ko) and Guaymas [gwi'mas) are the 
principal ports on the Pacific coast. G-uadalaxara (^gwd-dd-la- 
hd'rd) and Puebla {pweb'la) are manufacturing centres. 



CENTRAL AMERICA. 

I. Central America consists of five independent republics and 

the British colony of Balize. 

Locate on your map outline the Caribbean Sea ; Bays : Honduras, Campeachy, 
Gulf of Tehuantepee, Isthmus of Panama; also the Central American States. 

; 2. The surface resembles tha,t of Mexico. The Pacific coast 
is bordered by a chain of high volcanoes, many of which are 
active. The highest peaks are Agua (d'gwd) and Fuego {fwa'go) 
peaks. The former is a water volcano and the latter a fire 
volcano. It is said that about eighty earthquakes occur each 
year, some of which are very destructive to life and property. 

Locate on your map outline the Sierra Madre Mountains, Aqua and Fuego vol- 
canoes. Lake Nicaragua. 

3. The climate is hotter and more moist than that of Mexico, 
hence the vegetation is more luxuriant. The rivers may well 
be called short mountain-torrents. The San Juan is the only 
one navigable. Lake Nicaragua (^nk-ah-rah'gwah) is the largest 
lake south of Lake Erie. It forms part of one of the proposed 
routes for an inter-oceanic canal to the Pacific. 

4. The inhabitants resemble those of Mexico. The Spanish 
language prevails. 

5. The Central American States are not united under any 
confederation ; they are really military despotisms. 

6. By means of a treaty a citizen of one republic is entitled to 
certain privileges in every other state. The progress of the coun- 
try has been much hindered by frequent political revolutions. 

Agriculture is the leading pursuit. The mineral wealth is 
considerable, but not much developed. Coffee-planting is car- 
ried on to quite an extent. The chief products are cacao, indigo, 
coffee, India-rubber and mahogany. 

7. Guatemala (^gaw-te-mah'la), the most northern state, is 
about the size of Ohio. This republic has sometimes been 
called " Uncommercial Guatemala," because its trade is so little 
for a province that has several hundred miles of seacoast. 
New Guatemala, the capital, is the largest city in Central 
America. It is situated near the site of the former capital, 
which was destroyed by a hot-water volcano. 

8. Copan {ko-pdn'), a ruined city of Guatemala, has no 
recorded history. Its crumbling walls and statues half buried 
in the black soil are surrounded by dense woods. Some of the 
pillars are crushed by trees, some have been struck by light- 
ning, some are prostrate on the ground, while others stand 
erect. Sculptured idols and crumbling altars are on every 
side. 

9. Honduras has a mountainous surface and dense forests 
of mahogany, logwood, and other ornamental woods. 

10. San Salvador is the smallest but most densely populated 
of the Central American States. It has no less than eleven vol- 
canoes within its limitf. 

II. San Salvador, the capital, is built near the site of a former 
city of the same name that was destroved by a volcanic eruption. 



12. Nicaragua is the largest of the Central American States. 
Its interior is a vast plain. The attention of the world has been 
attracted to this state by means of a proposed ship-canal across 
the country. 

13. Managua (md-nd'gwd), the capital, is built on the side of 
an active volcano. 

14. Costa Rica is the most southerly of these states. Its 
forests are valuable. Mother-of-pearl shells- are found along its 
coasts. 

15. Belize {bel-eez'), or British Honduras, is the only part of 
Central America that belongs to a foreign power. Its popula- 
tion consists chiefly of negroes, and its value to Great Britain 
lies mainly in its forests of mahogany and valuable woods. 

16. The climate is so hot that loggers for mahogany have to 
cut the trees down in the night. A midnight scene of this kind 
is one never to be forgotten. The great number of oxen, the 
lighted torches, the rattling chains, snapping whips, and cries 
of the drivers, all combine with the wildness of surrounding 
objects to impress the mind with awe. 

17. Belize is the capital. 

Locate on your map outline the most important cities in Central America. 
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THE WEST INDIES. 

' Halfway between the frozen zones. 

Where winter reigns in solennn mirth, 
The summer binds a golden belt 
About the nniddle of the earth." 



1. The West Indies consist of about one thousand islands 
extending in two chains south-east from the coast of North 
America. Some of them are of coral formation, and others are 
the crest of a partly-submerged mountain-range. They are 
divided into groups named the Bahamas, Great Antilles 
{dn-til'lez), and Lesser Antilles. Destructive hurricanes fre- 
quently sweep over these islands. 

Locate on your map outline the following islands : Bahamas, Bermudas, Cuba, 
Hayti, Jamaica, Porto Eico; also Yucatan Channel, Florida Strait, Windward 
Passage, and Mona Passage. 

2. The Bahamas (ba-hd'mas) are of coral formation. They 
belong to Great Britain. About twenty-five of them are in- 
habited. Sponges, shells, and arrowroot are among the exports. 

" Deep in the wave is a eoral grove 
Where the purplemullet and goldfish rove." 

Near these islands the water is very clear. One can look 
over the side of a boat and see the bottom of the ocean quite 
distinctly. 

A fine view can be obtained by means of a wooden box open at the top and 
having a water-tight glass bottom. By sinking this box a little in the water, it 
acts as a spyglass, and shows the coral banks, sponges, sea-flowers, gorgeous colored 
fishes, brilliant sea-weeds, and lovely shells that cover the ocean-bed, making it look 
like a fairy garden. 

3.. Most of the drinking-water used on the Bahama Islands 
is obtained from springs in the ocean near the shore. Bottom- 
less and topless barrels are placed one above another over the 
springs and filled with sand, which filters the water as it bubbles 
up to the surface. 

4. It was on one of the Bahama Islands that Columbus landed 
when he discovered America. 

5. Nassau (nas'saw), on Providence Island, is the capital of 
the Bahamas. 
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Scenes in the West Indies, 



6. The Greater Antilles comprise Cuba, Hayti, Jamaica, and 
Porto Rico. 

7. Cuba, once a ,colony of Spain, is now in the possession of 
the United States. Columbus declared that this isle was the 
fairest land he ever saw. About one-half of the inhabitants are 
negroes and half-castes. It is the greatest sugar-producing coun- 
try of the world. 

8. Havana, the capital of Cuba, is the second city of the New 
"World in; extent of foreign commerce. It is situated on the 
north-west coast of the island, on a fine bay, which here forms 
one of the best harbors in the world, being deep enough 
for vessels of the. largest class, and so safe that vessels ride 
securely without cable or anchor. The principal articles of 
export are sugar, coffee, molasses, honey, wax, rum, cigars, and 
tobacco. ■ lA 

9. Hayti (Tia'feg), or the "Land of High Hills," comprises two 
independent republics^Hayti and Sarito Domingo (sdn-to do- 
men'go). The people and rulers are negroes. 

10. Port au Prince is the capital of Hayti, and Santo Do- 
. iningo of Santo Domingo. ■ .. 

11. Jamaica, or the "Isle of Springs," yields allspice, in ad- 
dition to products similar to the other islands. It is also noted 
for its rum. 

12. Kingston; the principal commercial city and seaport of 
Jamaica, is the capital. This city is noted as a great turtle- 
market. 

The flesh of the turtle is eaten, the shell made into ornaments, and the oil used 
by the natives for butter and in their lamps. 



13. Porto Rico belongs to the United States. It resembles 
Cuba in productions and exports. San Juan is the capital.' 

14. The Lesser Antilles include the Windward and Leeward 
Islands. They belong chiefly to Great Britain. 

15; The Bermudas are noted health-resorts. The houses are 
built of blocks of coral sawn into shape. A single frost would 
cause the dwellings, to crumble to the ground. 

16. Hamilton, situated on Bermuda or Long Island, is the 
capital of the Bermudas. 

17. Barbadoes (bar-ba'doz) is the most densely settled island 
in the world. It is a British naval station. 

18. The City of Bridgetown, situated at the south-west cornei 
of the island, is the capital. 

. 19. Trinidad Island is celebrated fOr its lake of pitch and its 
mud volcanoes. - Pitch Ij,ake is of unknown depth. On the 
sides the pitch is hard and fcold, but the centre is in a liquid, 
boiling state. The hardened-pitch is used in paving the streets 
of cities. 

'20. Port of Spain, situated on the north-west side of the 
island, is the capital, and one of the finest towns in the West 
Indies. 

• 

21. The uplands in places on this island are covered with 
trees, the thick scarlet blossoms of which, at a distance, resemble 
sunset clouds resting upon far-away hills. At night, by the soft 
light of the moon, they appear even more beautiful than by 
day. From the_position of Trinidad, what would you conclude, 
about its soil ? ■ - 

Locate on your map outline the most important cities of the West Indies. 



MAP-READING EXERCISE. 



What two rivers form part of the boundary between Mexico and the United 
States? What tropic crosses the central part of Mexico? Describe the surface of 
Mexico. What seaport at the mouth of the Rio Grande ? Why are the Mexican 
towns generally built on the upland plains ? Why are the coast regions of Mexico 
of less importance than those of the United States ? Why have the silver-mines 
of Mexico been but imperfectly worked ? Name some of the exports of Mexico. 
Which are the principal ports on the Pacific Coast? 

Since the diicovery of aniline dyes cochineal has fallen in value, until now it hardly 
pays even the Indians to raise it. Fortunes were formerly made by its production. 

Very likely the hammock you use came from Yucatan, as many are exported to this 
country from that peninsula. If ymi were to visit thai country, you would see teams loaded 
with hemp ; oho groups of Indians with great heaps of hemp upon their backs, and girls 
am/ <vomen supporting loads of it by means of bands fastened across their foreheads. 

What is the highest mountain in Mexico ? 

The children in the city of Mexico call Popocatepetl " Old Popo." 



Who first conquered Mexico? What people inhabited Mexico when America 
was discovered? Compare the civilization of Mexico with that of the United 
States, Why is there a variety of productions in Mexico? Can you think why 
Central America is so called? In what does Central America resemble Mexico? 
Into what political divisions is Central America divided? What colony of Great 
Britain in Central America? Compare the importance of Central America with 
that of Greenland. Compare the people of Central America with those o^ Mexico. 
What is the largest lake of Central America? Do the West India islands belong 
to any one country? Where do the ocean-routes that connect with the West 
Indies centre? Mention some of the West India exports. {Table, App.) Why 
is little enterprise shown by the inhabitants of the West Indies?' What is the 
capital of Cuba? 

Sixteen million, cigars are smnetimes made in Havana in. one year. One-fifth of thi 
sugar consumed in the world is raised in Cuba. 

Compare the West Indies with the Arctic Archipelago. 
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A continent of plains and woods and mountains grand, 
A >Arild and fertile stretch of sunny southern land. 




1. Position. — South 
America, the southern 
contiuent of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, is situated 
mostly in the torrid zone. 

2. Outiine. — South America 
is more compact than North 
America, and has a more reg- 
ular coast-line. The form, like 

that of North America, is triangular. Sailing along the shores 
of Guiana, you will notice that they are flat, and in places 

^covered with forests which, when the tide is in, seem to be 
growing out of the water, and when the tide is out stand on 
their roots high above the shore,' and appear like great spiders 
trying to get their legs out of the mud and to run away with 
the trees on their backs. 

3. A portion of this coast has been called the " Land of Mud." 
The Indians build their huts in the trees in order to escape the 
floods. On the eastern shore are some good harbors. There are 
"frying-pans" along this coast — not pans in whioh to fry meat, 
but dangerous banks of sand just below the sea-level. Cape Frio 
(free'o) is a huge mass of fine granite over a thousand feet high. 
The western coast of South America is in general steep and rocky 
and has few good harbors. What have you learned about the 
western coast of North America ? 

Indicate the following on your map outline : Caribbean Sea ; Gulfs : Venezuela 
[ven-ez-'wee'la), Guayaquil {gwi-a-ked'), Darien {da're-en) ; Panama Bay ; Strait of 
Magellan; Capes: Galinas (jgaUe^nas), St. Eoque, Horn, and Point Parina. 

4. Islands. — South America has not so many islands as North 
America. Tierra del Fuego (te-er'ra del fwa'go) injures more 
than it benefits the continent, for it imperils shipping. Its 
coasts are craggy and high. It has a degraded population. 
The houses of the natives are more like dens of wild animals 
than habitations of human beings. 

5. Marajo (md-ra-zho'), or Joannes {zho-an'nez) Island, is some- 
what elevated, and furnishes pasture-land for large herds of 
cattle. 



e. The Falk- ^^ 
land (fawk'land)' 
Islands have no trees and- 
no reptiles. The -principal; • 

industry is lite that of Marajo. Theselislands furnish good'* 
harbors for whaling vessels. They belong to Great ^Britain, v 

7. The Galapagos {gal-h-pa'gvs)lBlands are frequented by. 
the largest, turtles in the world. Occasionally one is captured 
that weighs fifteen-hundred pounds or inore. 

8. Easter Island, west of the- coast of Chili, is situated on the 
Day Line. The Day Line is a line represented on maps as ex- 
tending through the Pacific Ocean near the coasts of Asia and 
Australia. It has been chosen as a line at which travelers around 
the world must adjust their dates in order to have their reckon- 
ing of days in harmony with that of the nation they visit. 
What have you learned about the day on a round world? 

Locate the following on your map outline.: Islands of Tierra del Fuego, Falk- 
land, Juan Fernandez {jv/anfer-^nan'dez), Chiloe {ehed'o-a), Joannes, Marajo, Gal- 
lapagos. Head from the map the nation to which each of these islands belong. 

9. Size. — South America is about three-fourths the size of 
North America, and about twice as large as the United States. 

10. Surface. — The general surface structure of this continent 
resembles that of North America. How ? The Central Plain 
consists of the Llanos (lyd'nos) of the Orinoco, the Selvas of the 
Amazon, and the Pampas of the La Plata. 

11. The Andes Mountains for the most part consist of a series 
of lofty ridges running closely parallel, uniting in mountain- 
groups and enclosing long, narrow plateaus. The mountains 
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are exceedingly wild and broken. Rushing torrents, deep 
gorges, sharp jagged peaks, steep cliffs, impassable chasms and 
bare, precipitous ridges abound. Sixty of the mountain-peaks 
are active volcanoes. The countries within the Andes are sub- 
ject to frequent and destructive earthquakes. The widest part 
of these highlands is crossed by spurs of mountains enclosing 
parks similar to those in the Rocky Mountain Region. In the 
extreme south numerous glaciers approach the water's edge. 
Under the Equator the snow-line is from 15,000 to 18,000 feet 
high. For three thousand miles along the Andes Mountains 
there is no gap or pass where a railroad could be built. Trav- 
elers cross the mountains by winding paths, using mules and 
llamas as beasts of burden. The railway across the Andes in 
Peru is one of the greatest feats of engineering skill in the world. 
The word Andes means copper,. 

Sometimes the wind catches the light snow on the top of a high mountain-peak 
and spreads it out in the air like the tail of a comet. The inhabitants of the 
continent say when they see this phenomenon, " The mountain is smoking a pipe.'' 

12. Mount Aconcagua (d-kon-kd-gwa) is the loftiest peak in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

13. Ootopaxi (co-to-pax'i) is the fiercest volcano in the world. 
Its noise has been heatd one hundred miles at sea, and its flames 
can be seen at a great distance. It is a perfect cone, and, being 
covered with snow, stands foi-th in bold relief against the blue 
sky. Have you learned of any North American peak of the 
same shape ? If so, compare the heights of the two mountains. 

14. Mount Pichincha (pe-cheen'chd), or " boiling^ mouxitarn," 
has the deepest crater in the world. It is more than one-half 
a mile deep. 

15; Ohimborazo has been called the "Silver Bell of the 
Andes." 

16. Mount Aconcagua {d-kon-kd'giva) is over four miles high. 
Like Central America, nearly the whole Andean region is sub- 
ject to earthquakes. 

17. The Brazilian Plateau has irregular chains of mountains 
between which are broad plains. The highest mountains are 
near the eastern border. 

18. The Highlands of Guiana are moderately elevated table- 
lands from which hills and ridges rise in groups, with inter- 
vening fertile plains. Most of them are destitute of trees. 

19. Lowlands. — Plains and lowlands constitute four-fifths of 
the surface of the continent. The Llanos are treeless and very 
fiat. As far as the eye can reach the land is covered with the 
finest of vegetation, and seems like a great sea of grass. Beau- 
tiful flowers of every hue lift up their heads. The air is filled 
with insects. Herds of wild cattle and horses feed over the 
plains, and in places men on horseback may be seen pur- 
suing them with lassoes. When the great river is swollen 
thousands of alligators play in the waters. When the sun 
moves away from overhead and the rain ceases to fall, the grass 
dries up and the vast plain turns brown. The earth becomes 
dry and hard, and moving hills of sand make clouds of dust. 
The cattle flee to the mountains and" the alligators become fas- 
tened in the mud. The entire expanse of the llanos is less than 

■200 feet above the sea. These plains cover an area of 160,000 
square miles. 

20. The Pampas are almost perfectly level, without stones 
and for the most part without trees. Instead of the fine rich 



grass of the llanos, they are covered with a very coarse grass 
and with clover so large as to resemble low shrubs. In some 
places there are forests of thistle ten or twelve feet in height, 
and so dense as to be impassable except by means of the paths 
made by the wild animals. The thistle-stalks are sometimes cut 
down for fuel. Millions of wild cattle and horses roam over 
these plains. 

21. The Selvas have an area of more than two million square 
miles. Here are the densest and most extensive forests in the 
world. The foliagie in places is so thick and dark that the sun 
never penetrates it. A perpetual mist hangs over the lower 
Amazon. The br.anches of the trees are so saturated with 
moisture that they often break under the weight. The trees 
are draped, corded, festooned, and matted with all kinds of 
climbing plants. Lumps of moss from which grow bright- 
colored orchids swing from the branches, and all the colors of 
vegetation and of aniniial life are brilliant in the extreme. On 
many of the trees the blossoms are far. from the ground, and it 
has been said that the glory of the forest can best be seen by 
sailing in a balloon over its uridulating surface of green leaves, 
dazzling flowers, bright-hued insects, birds, and monkeys. 
These forests present an almost numberless variety of trees, but 
the "stillness a,nd gloom of their depths are almost painful. Con- 
trast them with North American forests. ;, ■_ 

Indicate on your map outline the "following: The Andes, JBrazilian and Guiana 
Highlands, the Pampas, Llanos {lya'rms), Selvas, Mounts Chimborazo, Cotopaxi, 
Pichincha, and Acohcaguai 

22. Dfairiage.-^The principal rivers' of South America are 
the Amazon and^ its tributanes," the La Plata, and'tlie Orinoco; 

23. The Amazon River exceeds in volume every other river 
on the globe. It is "stated that the Amazon dischai-ges a greater 
volume of water than the eight largest rivers of Asia. The name 
is derived from an Indian word which signifies boat-destroyer, 
from the destructive tidal waves at its mouth. The volume and 
impetus of the Amazon are so great that -it carries its fresh water 
uninixed into the sea, a distance of two hundred miles. With its 
tributaries it affords not less than ten thousand miles of interior 
navigation. This river has been called the " Mediterranean of 
South America" and the " King of Rivers." The side-channels 
of the Amazon — called by the Indians "canoe-paths" — are a 
characteristic feature, and will prove of immense advantage to 
commerce if the continent is ever opened to the civilization of 
the. world. 

24. The word Orinoco means coiled serpent. This river is a 
deep, sluggish stream with so little fall that the winds drive the 
waters up the river, sometimes causing inundations. During 
the rainy season the river is very high and its lower basin 
becomes an inland sea. It has fifty mouths. The upper part 
of the Orinoco has two remarkable rapids, which consist of a 
countless number of cascades succeeding one another like steps. 
In this region the bed of the river is often 8000 feet wide, and 
its channel only twenty feet in width. On every stone and rock 
over which the water does not constantly dash grows a green 
mould with delicate orchids, thus making perfect little gardens 
with foaniy borders of water. When the sun shines through 
the mists the rainbows add their beauty to the scene. 

25. The Oassiquiare (kd-se-he-d're) River connects the Amazon 
with the Orinoco. The Oassiquiare is a very rapid stream, and 
increases in width from 250 to 2500 feet. 
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26. The La Plata, or "River of Silver," is the outlet of a 
river-system that has sometimes been called the "Mississippi 
of South America." The water-shed of the La Plata during 
the rainy season is often covered with water. 

27. The Lakes of South America are few in number. The 
largest is Lake Maracaybo (md-^d-Wbo). The channel that 
connects Lake Maracaybo with the sea is deep, but a bar at its 
outlet prevents large vessels from entering. 

28. Lake Titioaca (tit-e-kd'kd) is one of the highest lakes in 
the world. Its circuit is about 240 miles. Steamers ply on this 
lake, connecting Bolivia with Puna, which is reached by rail- 
road across the Andes from Arequipa (a-rd-ke'pa) on the coast. 

29. The lakes at the eastern base of the Andes spread into 
vast shallow sheets of water during the rainy season. During 
the dry period they are but marshes and pools. 

Indicate on your map outline the rivers Amazon, Madeira {ma-de'ra), Eio Negro, 
Xingu [shing-goo'), Orinoco,' La Plata, Paraguay (pa-ro-jrMri'), Parana, Cassiquiare, 
and lakes Titicaea and Maracaybo. Make a diagram showing the comparative 
lengths of the rivers. 

30. Climate. — South America has every variety of climate. 
Near the equator the temperature is always that of summer. 
On the elevated plains it is like that of spring, and on the 
mountains it is always winter. In the northern part the winds 
are from the Atlantic ; the moisture is intercepted by the Andes 
and falls on the eastern slopes, leaving a rainless strip on the 
Pacific Coast. South of the Tropic of Capricorn the winds are 
from the north-west, and the dry region is east of the Andes. 
Why ? In the basin of the Amazon the heat is tempered some- 
what by the forests and the east wind sweeping up the rivers. 
The region east of Chili, though comparatively dry, has a few 
showers and thunder-storms, and thus is not completely arid. 

31. Read the following description of a storm, in South 
America : 

" The clouds rise from the horizon and gather in thick wide 
masses. Soon they lower and surround the horizon in a strata 
of heavy darkness, which gradually brightens and assumes the 
shape of gigantic mountains. Suddenly the whole heavens are 
overcast, with only here and there a patch of deep blue sky. 
The sun is concealed, but the atmosphere glows with furnace 
heat. Deeper and deeper grows the gloom. The wild animals 
roam hither and thither as if expecting some terrible calamity. 
The winds rise and sweep through the forest. The rain begins 
to fall. Peals of thunder, long continued and heavy, roll 
through the sky, and it seems as though the whole heavens 
were falling to the earth with one tremendous crash. Flowers 
shake, leaves fall, torn-off branches and trunks of trees are 
dashed to the ground. The lighxning gleams in sheets and 
kindles a hundred hues among the foliage of the trees. Birds 
flutter helplessly to the earth and all the animal world, except 
the frogs and toads, are dumb with terror.- Muddy streams 
run through the forest paths, and the temperature of the air 
sinks lower and lower. Suddenly the winds cease, the sun 
appears, and in an hour not a trace of the storm exists. Night 
settles swiftly in a tropical forest, and no sooner is the sun down 
than darkness is upon you." 

Indicate on your map outline the currents near South America, the direction 
of the prevailing winds, also the arid tracts and the region of the greatest rainfall. 

32. Productions. — As fhe climate is largely that of the Tor- 
rid Zone, the rainfall is great, the soil fertile, and the vegetation 
luxuriant The vegetable productions resemble those of Cen- 



tral America and the West Indies. Here is also found Peruvian 
bark, from which quinine is obtained, and the manioc-plant, 
from which tapioca is made. South America is probably the 
richest mineral region of the globe. 

33. Animal Life. — South America is richer in birds and 
insects than any other continent. In places the butterflies and 
bright insects are so thick that they resemble a shattered rain- 
bow floating in the air. Some of the butterflies measure ten 
inches from wing to wing. A traveler in ascending one of the 
rivers came upon an army of butterflies so dense that the sun- 
light was dimmed by their bodies, and they caused the trees and 
ground to look like a living cloth of gold. 

34. Llamas are used among the Andes for the purpose of car- 
rying goods. Wild horses and cattle are found on the plains. 
The tapir, ant-eater, jaguar, monkey, parrot, alligator, and con- 
dor are also found on this continent. Beasts of prey are less 
numerous than in North America. 

35. Pop-ulation. — South America was inhabited by Indians 
when discovered by white men. The Indians number several 
millions. In the settled countries they are inofiensive, but in 
the interior are fierce and savage. Indians and mixed races 
form the greater part of the inhabitants. The ruling people 
are descendants of the Spaniards and Portuguese who settled 
the continent. They number about one-third of the inhab- 
itants. Many of the whites are indolent and idle. In Brazil 
the negroes form a large element of the population. They 
descended from slaves imported from Africa. . 

The Roman Catholic is the prevailing religion in South 
America. 

South America was discovered by Columbus in 1498. He obtained his first view 
of the continent at the mouth of the Orinoco River. The Spaniards penetrated the 
interior, conquered the natives, and forced them to adopt their laws and religion. 
The descendants of the Spaniards became rude, half-barbarous outlaws. The 
South American colonies in the course of time became independent republics. The 
Indians gained sufficient power to take part in the affairs of government. The 
mixed population has kept the country in a state of disorder and caused H^ny 
revolutions. Contrast the colonization of North America with that of South 
America, and tell why the South American states have not reached so high a 
degree of civilization as the United States of America. Compare the number of 
people in South America with the number in North America. 

36. Government. — All the governments of South America, 
except that of Guiana, are republics. But few of them are 
prosperous. Political commotions have interfered with the 
prosperity of the people. The countries can hardly be said to 
be wholly at peace with one another. Some of the presidents 
are elected for six years, and have nearly the same power as a 
monarch. 

37. Industries. — Agriculture, including stock-raising, is the 
principal employment. Why ? Mining is carried on to some 
extent in the highlands. The manufactures are not important. 

38. The Political Divisions are ten republics and the colonies 
of Guiana. Each republic is subdivided into states and prov- 
inces. 

39. The Outlook. — The natural resources of South America 
are very great. Its large navigable rivers, fertile soil, luxuriant 
vegetation, and varied climate render it capable of great prog- 
ress and show possibilities of national growth. Its vast plains 
overflow with natural wealth, while its scanty population occupies 
but a small portion of the continent. In striking contrast with 
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' these vast unoccupied fertile regions are the overcrowded lands 
of the Old World. South America slopes to the east, as if 
. inviting the civilization and culture of European nations. 



BRAZIL. 

1. The Republic of Brazil (brd-seeV) occupies nearly one-half 
of South America, and is prinoipally in the torrid zone. 

It is said that Brazil derived its name from a tree tlie wood of which is red and 
called by the Portuguese " brazas," or coals of fire. 

2. The Surface of Brazil comprises the eastern plateau and 
the basins of the Amazon and La Plata. The northern and 
western parts are so low that during the rainy season they are 
completely inundated. 

3. The "Vegetation is so luxuriant that the country has been 
compared to a great untidy hot-house. The comparatively 
small area under cultivation produces more than one-half of 
the coffee used in the world. 

When a coffee tree is full grown it much resembles one of our apple trees, with 
the lower branches bent nearly to the ground. The coffee bean is enclosed in the 
flesh of a small fruit which resembles a large cherry. 

The coffee-carriers of Brazil are large, strong men who go in troops of ten or 
twenty, each man bearing a bag of coffee weighing 100 or more pounds on his head. 
One hand is used to steady the load, and in the other is carried a rattle, which is 
(ised as an accompaniment to singing, in which all take part as they trot or run. 

4. As Brazil is in the same production belt as the West 
Indies, we find that sugar, cotton, indigo, tobacco, and tropical 
fruits are raised. 

5. The forests of Brazil furnish valuable woods. What have 
you learned about the selvas? Gold and diamonds are the 
most important minerals. 

6. The leading industry is agriculture, including cattle- 
raising. The great obstacle to commercial prosperity in Brazil 

, is the want of good roads. Much progress has been made of 
late in education, trade, and social condition. Several thousand 
miles of railroad are in operation and a line of steamers plies 
on the Amazon. Telegraph-building is troublesome business in 
parts of Brazil, for the wires are corroded by dampness, pros- 
trated by the violent storms, and overgrown with vegetation. . 
Monkeys also break the wires by swinging on them, and a huge 
spider weaves its web between the lines and interferes with the 
electric currents, while birds build their nests on the poles and 
armadilloes undermine them. 

7. Brazil was settled by the Portuguese. The discovery of 
gold and diamonds made this possession an important source 
of revenue to Portugal. It was invaded by the French, and 
then became successively a kingdom, an empire, and a republic. 
The republic was established in 1889 without bloodshed, and 
consists of twenty states and one district. The republic is 
known as " The United States of Brazil." 

Slavery formerly prevailed in Brazil. It has been recently abolished. Con- 
trast the United States of Brazil with the United States of America. 

8. The white inhabitants number about one-third of the pop- 
ulation, and are mostly of Portuguese descent. As a general 
thing they regard labor as degrading. The natives live in the 
interior. 

An ocean telegraph cable connects Brazil with Portugal, and another with the 
United States by way of the West Indies, providing an important means of com- 
munication between these countries. 

Is there any element in the population of Brazil that may retard its progress as 
a republic? 



9. Rio Janeiro (ri'o ja-nd'ro) is one of the most important 
cities of South America. It is beautifully situated on a bay 
of the same name. It has one of the best harbors in the world. 
It consists of an old town and a new town. The streets are 
straight, but narrow and ill-paved. This city is the commercial 
centre of Brazil and the largest coffee-market in the world. At 
the entrance of the bay is Sugar Loaf Rock, so called from its 
shape. A fort stands on this rock. 

10. Bahia {ba-e'd), is the centre of the diamond trade. 

11. Para is the centre of trade for the Amazon Valley. 



GUIANA. 



1. Gxiiana is the only part of South America held by 
European powers. It consists of colonial possessions subject to 
the English, Dutch, and French. 

2. The coasts of Guiana are low, and when approached from 
the sea nothing but the tops of the tall trees are visible on the 
horizon. A watery mist hides the shore, making the trees 
appear to be floating in the air. What have you learned about 
the highlands of Guiana ? 

3. The climate and fertile soil of these countries give them a 
wealth of tropical productions. 

4. Three-fourths of the inhabitants are negroes, who perform- 
most of the labor. The white settlements are almost entirely 
confined to the coast. It was long believed by Spaniards that 
this region contained a city of gold and gems, the capital of an 
empire ruled by a king whose body was daily anointed with 
oil and powdered gold. The country was called El Dorado. 
Expeditions were sent out to find the wonderful land, and the 
belief in the fable cost the Spaniards much money and many 
lives. 

5. Georgetown is the capital of British Guiana, Paramaribo 
of Dutch Guiana, and Cayenne {kd-yen') of French Guiana. 
The latter is used as a penal settlement. 

6. The island of Cayenne, just off the coast, is noted for 
Cayenne pepper. ^ 

VENEZUELA. 

1. The greater part of this country is situated in the basin 
of the Orinoco River. What have you learned about the 
llanos ? 

2. The dwellers on the llanos or great cattle-plains of Ven- 
ezuela live a wild, solitary life. Although there are no roads 
over the plains, the plainsmen are as familiar with them as the 
mariner is with the sea. The cattle roam over the plains in 
droves, and are claimed by the men who brand them. At cer- 
tain intervals the droves are compelled to enter corrals or yards 
and are marked, by means of red-hot irons, with the initials of 
the proprietors. The plainsmen acquire a rolling gait from 
being continually on horseback, and are easily recognized in 
the towns where they go to sell cattle. 

3. Agriculture, including stock-raising, is the leading employ- 
ment. What would you judge of the exports in view of the pro- 
ductions ? Manufactured articles are imported. Why ? 

4. Caracas {hdrrd'kds), the capital, consists of low, one-storied, 
red-roofed houses the color of the surrouuding earth. It 
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is so far above the sea that its climate is that of perpetual spring. 
In 1812 the city was destroyed by an earthquake and over ten 
thousand people lost their lives. The first tremor of the earth 
rang the bells in all the churches like a solemn dirge tor a 
great funeral. 

5. La Gua3n:a (Za gm'ra), the chief seaport, has but one level 
street. Short narrow streets run up the mountain-sides, but 
they are too steep for vehicles. The town from the sea looks 
like a toy village at the base of a mountain-wall. 



COLOMBIA. 



1. The Republic of Colombia is composed of several states, 
and has a constitution similar to that of the United States 
of America. It is the most important of the five northern 
divisions, because it borders on two oceans and includes within 
its limits the Isthmus of Panama, which is the most direct route 
for commerce between the countries bordering the oceans. A 
short railway from Panama to Colon is now the great commer- 
cial route, but a ship-canal for the largest vessels is in process 
of construction. If this work is ever completed, it will cause 
much rejoicing. 

2. The surface of this country is such as to give it a variety 
. of productions. 

Bead some of the exports from the commercial map of the world. 

3. Bogota is situated on a plateau far above the sea. Traffic 
is carried on in the streets by mules, no vehicles of any kind 
being employed. The markets are supplied from the warm 
countries below. The descent is easier than the ascent, for the 
mules are trained to slide down hill. When they come to a 
smooth steep place, they brace their bodies and slide. The 
riders must not try to guide them or they will be thrown. The 
buildings in the city are low and thick-walled. Why ? 

4. Colon, formerly called Aspinwall, and Popayan are import- 
ant cities. 

ECUADOR. 

"Paeifie's breeze fans' Ecuador ; 
Its "waters lave her feet; 
On Cotopaxi's furrowed face 
Dark shado"WS find retreat." 

1. Ecuador derives its name from the equator, Avhich crosses 
its northern part. The surface of this country includes the 
most lofty mountain-peaks in South America. Around the 
valley of Quito alone are twenty volcanoes. Across the torrents 
in the Andes cable bridges made of the tough fibre of the 
maguey-plant are thrown. These fragile bridges sway and dip 
toward the centre with a frightful motion. Nine-tenths of the 
people are Indians and the industries are in a backward state. 

2. Quito is a city built above the clouds in a land of volca- 
noes, precipices, cliffs, and chasms. The first thing to attract 
the attention is the number of churches. It is estimated that 
one-fourth of the buildings are churches. The houses are 
mostly one story high, and no smoke issues from their chim- 
neys. There is no |reat din of machinery nor busy hum of 
industry. 

3. Guayaquil {gwi-a-heeV) is the chief commercial city on the 
coast. 



PERU. 

1. Peru was formerly the seat of the empire of the Incas. 
The Incas were a people who occupied this region when it was 
discovered by the Spaniards. They somewhat resembled the 
Aztecs of Mexico. The Incas were very different from most of 
the North American Indians. Traces of their power and civil- 
ization may be seen in the huge gateways, temples, walls, stone 
houses, and other ruins scattered over Peru. It is one of the 
foremost of South American countries. What have you learned 
about the railway across the Andes ? 

2. Lima, or " the City of the Kings," is the capital and an 
important trading centre. The houses of this city are made of 
adobe or of cane and plastered with mud. It never snows or 
rains here more than a few flakes or drops at a time. A smart 
shower would melt the city to the ground, leaving nothing 
but a mass of canes in a mud-puddle. Some of the houses are 
ornamented with frescoes and gaudily furnished. Many are 
painted in squares like a checker-board or in stripes like a 
barber-pole. Most of them have balconies of different colors. 

3. Callao (cal-lah'o), the principal seaport, is connected with 
Lima by railway. This is a rainless port, and wheat may be 
seen piled up on the wharves like sand, unprotected. 



BOLIVIA. 

1. The most striking feature of Bolivia is its gigantic moun- 
tains, which rank among the highest in the New World. 

2. Lake Titicaca, whose waters are divided between Peru 
and Bolivia, is the largest inland lake in South America. 

On an island in Lake Titicaca is a large rock called the " Sacred Eock of Peru." 
The ancient Peruvians plated this rock with gold and kept it covered with a gold 
cloth. It was formerly believed that no bird would alight on it. 

According to Indian tradition, the first Inca appeared on the shores of Lake 
Titicaca and announced that he and his wife were children of the Sun. He is sai^ 
to have carried a golden wedge, of which it was decreed that wherever it shouli 
sink into the earth on being struck upon the ground, there the Inca should build 
his capital. Cuzco being the favored spot, he there founded his city. 

3. Bolivia is noted for its silver-mines, principal among which 
are those of Cerro de Potosi. The name Potosi means an erup- 
tion of silver. 

4. La Paz, the nominal capital, is the largest city and chief 
commercial emporium of the state. Sucre is the seat of gov- 
ernment. 

CHILI. 

1. Chili is the most enterprising and advanced of the South 
American republics. Its population includes many Europeans, 
who have contributed largely to its progress. It has been called 
the " California of South America." Can you tell why ? The 
northern part comprises the Desert of Atacama. The southern 
part is cold and wet. The central portion is fertile. At times 
almost the whole country wears a golden tint from the bloom 
of the "burning bush," a shrub completely covered with httle 
yellow balls of flowers, which grow along the branches and 
look like gold. 

2. The islands along the coast are rich in nitre and guano. 

3. Santiago is the capital. Valparaiso is the principal sea- 
port. The plan of this city consists mainly of two streets along 
the edge of the sea at the foot of the hills. 




PACIFIC OCEAN 
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ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

"The Argentine Republic mounts 
I^ike Venus from the sea ; 
A form of ever-ehanging grace— 
A brilliant" mystery !" 

1. The Argentine Republic contains more cattle and sheep in 
proportion to its population than any other country in the world. 
Compare its area with that of the United States of America. It 
has more railroads than any other country in South America ; 
its educational facilities rank high. Its government was mod- 
eled after that of the United States of America. Emigration 
to the Pampas is chiefly from the Latin countries in South- 
western Europe. What have you learned about the Pampas ? 
Hides, horns, tallow, and preserved meat are exported. Why ? 

2. The inhabitants of the Pampas are called Gauchos {gau'- 
choce). They live a wild, free life, scouring the plains lasso in 
in hand. Thej'' regard the population of the cities with distrust 
and jealousy. 

3. Furious tornadoes called pamperos sweep across the Pampas 
to the sea. 



The plains of Patagonia and the island of Terra del Fuego are included in this 
Republic. 

4. Buenos Ayres, the capital, is the centre of trade for the 
basin of the La Plata. It is also the largest and most rapidly 
growing city in South America. 



PARAGUAY AND URUGUAY. 

"From Uruguay and Paraguay 
Remotest \vaters -swed, 
And canopies of stately palms 
The fruitful lands o'erspread." 

1. Paraguay (pa-rd-gm') and Urtfguay {oo-roo-gwV) resemble 
the Argentine Republic in surface, productions, and industries. 

2. Yerba, the tea of Paraguay, is prepared in a gourd called 
mate ; hence its name, yerba-mate' . , Hot water is poured over the 
pulverized leaves and a stimulating liquid thus produced, 
which is the common beverage In South America. 

3. Montevideo, an important city, is the capital of Uruguay. 

4. Asuncion (a-soon'the-on) is the capital of Paraguay. 



MAP-READING EXERCISE. 



In what direction is South America from your home ? Compare the greatest 
length of South America with that of North America. Its greatest width. What 
|)roportional part of the area of North America is that of South America ? Rep- 
resent these areas with parallelograms., ^Represent the coast-line of South America 
with a continuous straight line ; also that of North America. (Table, App.) How 
ilo your lines compare in length ? Which has the more islands, North America or 
South America? What is the largest island near South America? How many 
great slopes has South America ? Which is the longer slope, the eastern or western ? 
The long slope forms what part of the basin of the globe relief? Compare the 
long slope of South America with the long slope of North America. The short 
•<Iope. In what parts of the continent are the highlands ? Where are the lowlands ? 
What is the continental axis of South America ? Of what North American Sys- 
tem of mountains do the Andes seem to be a continuation?- How long a line of 
highland do the Andes and Rocky Mountains together form? What is the gen-,' 
enil trend of the Andes Mountains ? Represent the principal ranges of the Andes 
with straight lines on your slate. Represent the North American Pacific High- 
lands in the same manner. Which system of highlands, as a whole, is nearest 
the;^ Pacific coast? Compare the greatest width of the Andes Highland with that of 
the North American Pacific Highland. Compare the arrangement of the mountain- 
ranges. Compare the height of the highest peak of the, Andes with that of the 
highest peak in North America. Are volcanic peaks a characteristic of the Rocky 
Mountain System? Which has the more cities, the Andean Highland or the Rocky 
Mountain Plateau ? Why ? In what do the great plains of South America diflfer 
from those of North America? Do you find cities represented on the map in the 
lowland regions? 

Into what river-basins does the surface structure of South America divide the 
continent ? Which is the largest river-basin ? Compare its size with that of the 
Mississippi. {Table, App^ Compare the length of the Amazon with that of the 
Mississippi. Does the Amazon flow through more than one zone ? What advan- 
tage has the Mississippi over it in this respect? Why is this an advantage? 
Name the four principal branches of the Amazon. To what river in North 
America does the Amazon correspond in position? In what does it differ from 
that river ? Compare the size of the La Plata basin with that of the Mississippi. 
What are the principal branches of the La Plata ? To what North American river 
does the La Plata correspond in position ? In what does it differ from that river ? 
What portion of South America is drained by the La Plata and its tributaries ? 
To what North American river does the Orinoco correspond in position ? Which 
is the longer river ? Which drains the greater area ? How is the Orinoco con- 
nected with the Amazon? Why are there no large rivers west of the Andes? 
Compare the lake-drainage of South America with that of North America. What 
is the largest lake of South America? In what zone does the greater part of South 
America lie ? What climate would you expect to find in the lowlands ? What on 
the plateaus ? What on the high mountains ? What portion of the continent is in 



the temperate zone ? What winds prevail in the northern part ?_ By wTiat moun- 
tains, is their moisture intercepted? To what rivers do they give rise? What part 
of South America'is in the region of Equatorial Calms ? What would you con- 
clude about the rain west of the Andes in that portion ? Where is there a rainless 
region nearly one thousand miles long ? What winds prevail south of the Tropic 
of Cancer? To what portion of the continent do they bring moisture? What 
ocean-ciirrents nea;cthe continent? In what way do they afiect the Climate? What 
inountajins partially keep the ocean moisture from the Plateau of Brazil ? Notice 
the rain-belts, and compare the rainfall with that of North America. What por- 
tion of the continent has tropical or semi-tropical productions ? In what portion of 
the continent is great mineral wealth? On what part of the coast is nitre found? 
What is nitre ? Where is guano found ? Compare the agricultural productions 
of this continent with those of Mexico and the West Indies. Compare the civil- 
izatiou of -the' peojfle in South America with that of those in North America. In 
what part of the country would you expect to find the civilized people ? Why 7 
What languages would you expect to find spoken on the continent ? Montevideo 
and Buenos Ayres are the natural centres of what industry ? 'What exports would 
you expect they woiild^have ? To what country are their exports sent? y. 

If you should make a voyage around South Ameriqa, what products coAld your 
ship receive at La Guayra (la gm'rd) ? Where would you go for a cargo ofipetro- 
leum? Of guano? Of coffee? Of tapioca? Iqmqne (e-he'hay) is said 16 have 
enough nitre to supply the world for one thmummd years. The trade of the\S|\ma- 
zon Valley naturally centres at what city? Why at this city rather than'^ai Rio 
Janeiro? What is the distance from Para to Brest in Europe .^''^"Wliat cargo 
would a vessel be likely to carry from Para to Europe? ^-W^hat^^^is the natural 
trade-centre of the gold and diamond regions? Chili/ stands at the head of South 
American countries in the construction of railroads. What physical features make 
this country unusually independent of railroads ? How is Bolivia connected with 
the Pacific ? Why are the cities of Cuzco, Potosi, Sucre, and La Paz not com- 
mercial cities? / 

A railroad is being constructed from Buenos Ayres to Valparaiso, which will le to 
South America what the Union Pacific is to North America. 

Name the five largest cities in South America in order of size. Name the cap- 
ital cities of South America. Compare the population of feio Janeiro with that 
of New York City. Name the principal seaports in South, America. "What is the 
national religion of South America? Where are the principal^cities of the Andes 
region situated? Why? What is exported from Buenos Ayres?' In what months of the 
year is it winter in the southern part of South America? In what country is the 
most coffee produced? What countries are best sitftated for foreign commerce? 
Why? For river commerce? Where is the richest ve^^tion ? Why? What 
countries have the fewest rivers? Why? Name ten thWs in which North 
America and South America are nearly alike. Name ten ^ng& in which thej 
differ. ,■; 



EUROPE. 
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A continent of broken shore-lines, 
Of ruins old and grand. 

Of cities rich, of cultured people — 
A broad and pleasant land. 



1. Strictly speaking, Europe and Asia" constitute a single con- 
tinent, which may be called Eurasia. Europe is a great penin- 
sula made up of small peninsulas. It has been called the 
Peninsula Continent. Peninsulas form one-third of its surface. 

2. Europe ranks first among th^Tliontinents in civilization, 
influence, wealth, and power. No distinct physical boundary 
separates Europe from Asia, although the Ural Mountains, Ural 
River, Caspian and Black Seas, and Caucasus Mountains are 
generally regarded as the dividing-lines. These differ slightly 
from the political boundary, as may be seen from the map. 

3. Position. — Europe is surrounded by the other continents 
in a broken ring. It may be compared to a link binding them 
together, or regarded as the great public highway of them al^ 
It is not only the most central continent in relation to the greart; 
land mass, but also the one most equally removed from the 
middle of the water mass. It touches the rest of the worM at 
a greater number of points than any other continent. Its 
position is most favorable for communicationZjvith other parts 
of the earth. 

4. The area of Europe is about equal to that of the United 
States. Its limited size has been an advantage, for it has enabled 
the sea to penetrate far toward the interior, and has thus favored^ 

'the distribution of the people and the .advancement of civil- 
ization. 

5. The coast-line of Europe is longer than that of any other 
continent. Its most striking feature is its great irregularity.- 
The deep inlets and gulfs of the ocean penetrate the land, so 
that few parts are more than three kundred miles from the 
coast. This long articulated coast-line has favored commerce. 

Locate the following on your map outline ; Seas: White, Baltic, Mediterranean," 
North, Kara {ka-^d), Adriatic {ad-ri-at'ic), ^gean (e^Vam), Black, Caspian, Mar- 
mora (mar'mo^a), Azof, Irish ; Gnlfe : Finland, Bothnia, Onega, Lyons, Riga {ree'ga), 
Genoa {jen'o-a), and Taranto {td'rarirto) ; Biscay Bay; Channels: Skager Back, St. 
George's, Cattegat, English, Dover, Messina (nies-se'm), Gibraltar, Bosphorus (6os'- 
po-rus), Dardanelles (dar-da-nek) ; Capes: North, The Naze, Finisterre {finyis-tair'), 
St. Vincent, Matapan, Land's End, Clear, and Ortegal ; Peninsulas : Scandinavian, , 
Iberian, Balkan, Italian, Jutland, and Crimea {krim-ee'a). < "' 

6. The islands of Europe, instead of being in the frozeii M)rtli, 
are mostly along the southern and western coasts,''^d l^aye 
thus proved of great value to the continent. Why? 

Locate the following on your map outline: Iceland, British Isles, Candia, 
Cyprus, Nova Zembla, Hebrides {heb'rid-ez), Balearic {bal-e-ar'k), Sardinia, and 
"Corsica. 

7. The surface of this continent may be divided into, two 
divisions, called Low Europe and High Europe. The Great. 
Slope of the continent is toward the Atlantic and Arctic' 
oceans. '■- 

8. High Europe.— The western part of Europe is high and 
' mountainous; the Alps rise in long parallel ridg^s^ like the 



undulations on the surface of the ocean. These ridges grow 
higher and the hollows between them steeper until the great 
mountain-land is reached, where 

" Peaks after peaks in marvelous glory rise, 
I-ike erests of snow against the deep-blue skies." 

The sparkling glaciers projecting into the green valleys below, 
the dark forests, the rugged rocks, and the many lakes make 
this region one of picturesque beauty. Contrast the arrange- 
ment of the Alps with that of the Andes. 

9. Mont Blanc is the highest peak that is wholly in Europe. 
The summit of Mont Blanc is a long, narrow ridge. From 
this point the sky appears of the deepest blue, and when there 
'is a mass of shadow overhead it seems like a great black gulf. 

The stars at times can be seen in the daytime^ 

10. The Ural Mountains are not of great elevation. They are 
noted for their mines of platinum, gold, and silver. 

; : 11. The Scandinavian Mountains are characterized by chasms, 
gorges, waterfalls, and terrific scenery. The Psrrenees Mountains 
consist of a long saw-like ridge, and, like the Scandinavian high- 
lands, are noted for the boldness and grandeur of their scenery. 

-12. Low Europe. — All Eastern Europe is a low plain, the 
•Valdai (yal-di) Hills being the highest land. In the north, next 
to the icy Arctic Sea, is a dreary, desolate, moss-covered, swampy 
region called "the Tundras." In the south-east are treeless 
steppes-'^ 



i- 



' That roll to east and roll to -west. 
Broad as the billowy main." 



In the summer clouds^of fine dust sweep over these plains, and 
in • the Winter icy particles of drifting snow blind the eyes of 
travelers. In the, centre of Low Europe woods and marshes 
alternate jpTth cultivated land which produces much grain. 

Indicatg on your map outline the following : The Alps, Dovrefield {do'vrd-field), 
Vosges {vazk), Jura {yot/ra), Cevennes {sa-^min'), Apennines (ap'en-mjis), Carpathian 
(iar-pa'l^cm), Balkan^(6a/-HnO, Caucasus, Ural, and Scandinavian Mountains ; 
the Valdai Hills, Mt. Etna, Mt. Vesuvius, Mt. Stromboli, the Great Low Plain of 

,,Ruwisi,-also Mt.'Blanc and Mt. Elbruz (ei-brooz'). Make a diagram comparing the 
h^^t of the'^most important peak% tijj''^ *^°^^ i" ^^^ ^^^ World. 

13. The Rivers of Erirdt)e are numerous, but not so large as 

l.tMose of America. AThe two principal water-sheds are the Alps 
and the Valdai Hills. The longest rivers are in the eastern 
part. "^ 

14.„The Volga is the longest river in Europe. Its upper 
b^nks are'bor^ered'by forests which rest on a layer of soft mud 
ih^ trembles^or shakes at every step. This river is frozen one 
hundred and seventy days in the year. Its navigation is some- 
whftt interrupted by sand-banks and by the changes of its chan- 
nel. It enters the Caspian Sea through seventy mouths. 

15. The Danube has the largest volume of the European 
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rivers. Its waters are so blue that it is sometimes called the 
" Blue Danube." It flows over a rocky ledge called the " Iron 
Gate." In its waters are the "Golden Islands." 

16. The Rhine, called by the Germans "Father Rhine," is 
noted for its beautiful scenery. Answer the question asked by 
the following lines : 

" How many spacious countries does ttie Rhine, 
In winding banks and mazes serpentine. 
Traverse before he splits on Belgians plain, 
And, lost in sand, creeps to the German main ?*• 

There are many old ruins and castles on the banks of this river, 
and it has many cataracts along its upper course. No river 
in Germany attracts so many tourists. 

17. The Rhone, also noted for its beautiful scenery, is a mad 
rushing river that has its source in mountain-glaciers. 

18. The rivers of Europe do not afford so great a means of 
communication between the interior and the sea-coast as do the 
rivers of America, yet many of them are of the greatest impor- 
tance, because of the fine natural harbors at their mouths. 
Many of the rivers aje joined by canals to the seas, and thence 
to the oceans, thus establishing water communication all over 
the continent. 

Name the principal rivers of Europe in the order of their length. Compare the 
longest with the longest in North America. 

Table for Reference. 

NawR of River, Length in Miles. 

Volga 2 00 

Danube 1800 ' 

Dnieper 1120 

Don 1100 

Dwiua 1000 

Rhine 880 

19. Lakes dot the surface of Europe and narrow and deep 
fiords indent its coasts. The lakes in the Alps are noted for 
their beauty. Those in Northern Europe are the most trans- 
parent in the world. Ladoga is the largest lake in Europe. 

Indicate on your map outline the following rivers : Danube, Ehine, Rhone, 
Seine (son), Po, Loire ijiwdr), Elbe, Dnieper {ne'per), Don, Volga, Ural, Dwina, 
Fetchora {petah'o-rd); the following lakes: Ladoga (Zod'o-f/a), Onega, Constance. 

20. Olimate. — The winds from the Gulf Stream make the 
climate of Western and Northern Europe much warmer than 
that of corresponding latitudes in North America. Hammer- 
fest, within the Arctic Circle, is only a little colder than New 
York. There are no mountains to break the cold winds from 
the north, so that the eastern part of Europe is much colder 
than the western. Very cold winters and very hot summers 
prevail in the east. The hot winds from the Sahara Desert 
become partly cooled by crossing the Mediterranean Sea, and 
make the climate of Southern Europe almost tropical. The 
Alps protect the southern countries from the northern winds. 
The blue skies, clear atmosphere, and balmy breezes of these 
sunny lands are delightful. 

Indicate on your map outline the direction of the winds and ocean-currents near 
Europe ; also the climate in different sections of the continent. 

21. Vegetation. — The belts of vegetation are three, corre- 
sponding to the zones of climate. In the north are the swamps 
and steppes of the tundras, and in the central belt the forests 
and grain-regions of the Great Plain, while in the southern 



belt is a semi-tropical vegetation, consisting largely of sucii 
fruits as the orange, lemon, fig, almond, grape, and olive. 
Here are some of the best vineyards in the world. 

22. The mineral wealth is in the mountains, where coal, iron, 
and lead are abundant. Gold, silver, copper, and platinum 
occur in the Ural Mountains, silver and zinc in the Hartz 
Mountains, quicksilver in Austria and Spain, and tin-mines in 
England. Europe is not so rich in minerals as North America. 

23. Animals.— The most important of the wild animals dis- 
appeared as civilization advanced. Why ? The bear, wolf, and 
wild-boar are still found in the forests, while the reindeer and 
fur-bearing animals are common in the north. The ibex and 
chamois are confined to the Alpine regions. The rocky shores 
and isles of Scandinavia are the homes of countless birds. 
Some of these isles are so covered with feathered creatures that 
the rocks from a distance seem like trembling vapor, and the 
fluttering of wings can be heard for miles and closely resembles 
the moaning of the winds. 

Among the domestic animals are mules, which do the work of horses in Spain. 
Camels carry travelers over the plains of the south-east. Buffaloes draw ploughs 
and carts in Austria and Turkey, while reindeers are used to drag sledges in the 
north. Goats are kept for their milk in all the mountainous countries of the south. 

24. The inhabitants of Europe belong to the Caucasian and 
Mongolian races. Europe contains about one-quarter of the 
inhabitants of the earth. The mountains and hills of Western 
Europe have proved natural barriers, fostering the formation of 
a diversity of nations difiering one from another in language 
and customs, and regarding one another with jealousy and dis- 
trust; for 

"Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, which had else. 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one.** 

In Low Europe, where there are no barriers, the people are 
mostly of one race and nation. 

25. In almost every European state the people are divided 
into four classes — the nobility, the clergy, the citizens, and the 
peasants. The Catholic is the prevailing religion, but all 
creeds are tolerated. 

26. Occupation. — The chief occupation in Eastern Europe 
is farming; in Southern Europe, fruit-growing; in Western 
Europe, commerce and manufacturing, in which the continent 
ranks first. It imports chiefly provisions and raw materi- 
als, and exports manufactured articles. In the mountainous 
regions mining and stock-raising are the principal industries. 

27. In Norway the peasants improve all the land. Farms 
may be seen high up the sides of the hills. The land is so 
slanting in places that the women when at work have to fasten 
their children by ropes, to keep them from slipping down the 
sides of the farms. 

28. Government. — The greater part of the governments of 
Europe are monarchical. France and Switzerland are republics. 
Vast armies and great navies are constantly maintained. In 
consequence of this, millions of young men are called from 
home, and in every part of Europe thousands of women are 
obliged to work in the fields and to do all kinds of hard man- 
ual labor. Contrast this state of affairs with that in the United 
States. 

29. The six great powers of Europe are Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Russia, Austria-Hungary, France, and Italy. 
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THE BRITISH ISLES 




Liverpool. 



1. The British Empire consists of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, together with many colonial posses- 
sions in various parts of the earth. 

The colonial possessions of the British Empire include British India, Canada, 
Australia, Cape Colony, British Guiana, and Jamaica, and many small islands. 

2. The English flag floats over one-half of all the ships that 
sail upon the sea. It has been said that the sun never sets on 
this the most powerful and populous empire of the world. 

3. The British Isles include Great Britain and Ireland. 
These islands have irregular coast-lines and excellent harbors, 
and are anchored by the side of Europe in the heart of the 
world, and thus have the best commercial facilities on the 
globe. 

4. In manufactures, commerce, and maritime power Great 
Britain surpasses evety other nation. 

5. Scotland and Wales are divisions of the island of Great 
Britain. These countries were formerly different nations, but 
England has ever been the leading kingdom. 



The Eomans never conquered Scotland or Ireland. England was under Eoman. 
control for nearly five hundred years. When the barbarians began to pour down 
upon Italy, the Eomans were obliged to withdraw their troops from Britain, which 
country was soon invaded by the Scots, who were a fierce and warlike people. The 
Britons appealed to the Saxons for aid, which was granted, the Saxons, how- 
ever, taking possession of the country as a reward. They established seven king- 
doms called the Heptarchy. These were united under the government of Egbert, 
who is commonly called the first king of England. Then followed a long line of 
kings and queens. The death of Queen Elizabeth made the king of Scotland king 
of England by birthright, and united England, Ireland, and Scotland under one 
general government. 

6. The gpvemment of Great Britain is a constitutional mon- 
archy. Parliament consists of the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons. The members of the latter house are 
elected by the people. The executive power is in the hands of 
a few men appointed by the sovereign and called the Ministry. 
These men are appointed by the sovereign through the influ- 
ence of the House of Commons. The Prime Minister is prac- 
tically the ruler of the empire. If he is opposed by a majority 
of the House of Commons, he resigns and the sovereign appoints 
his successor. 

ENGLAND. 

1. The first objects to be seen as one approaches England 
from the south are the tall white chalk cliffs, which seem to rise 
out of the sea. The chalk forming these cliffs is very dry and 
soft, and full of small flint stones worn smooth like pebbles. 
Some one has called these cliffs "England's plum-puddings," 
the chalk answering for flour, the pebbles for plums. 

The waves have worn the rocks on the southern coast into strange shapes. The 
Isle of Wight is of chalk formation, and from the extremity the sea has split huge 
perpendicular slices. These tall pointed rocks have been called needles, although 
they look more like thimbles. Changes are constantly going on along the eoasta 
of England. 
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2. The aspect of England is varied and beautiful like that 
of a great garden or natural park. The northern and western 
portions are mountainous, the remainder is rolling land. The 
most marked features of English scenery are the meadows, 
hedges, lanes, stone cottages, ancient abbeys, and the yew, holly, 
and aspen trees. The agricultural districts are in the southern 
and eastern parts of England. 

3. England furnishes more than one-half of all the coal used 
in the world. It also produces much iron, lead, tin, copper and 
other minerals. The coal- and iron-beds underlie the basins 
of the Mersey and Dee rivers. The manufacturing interests 
are naturally identical with the area of the coal-beds. The 
commerce of England is protected by the largest navy in the 
world. 

Notice the great routes of travel from England and the exports of the country. 
(Map.) Compare the miles of railroads in England with the number in the United 
States. (Table, App.) Also the telegraph-lines. (Ibid.) 

4. People. — The early inhabitants of England, called Britons, 
were a rude, savage people, dressing in skins and living in huts. 

They had a strange and terrible religion, called the religion of the Druids. 
Most of its ceremonies were kept secret by the priests, who were called Druids, but 
it is certain that they sacrificed human beings, even burning them alive in immense 
wicker cages. They met together in dark woods, which they called sacred groves, 
and they also built great temples and altars of huge stones. 

5. The present inhabitants of England represent the highest 
type of civilization and culture. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church, or Church of England, is supported by the government, 
but all forms of rehgious worship are tolerated. 

6. There are many famous institutions of learning in Eng- 
land. Oxford and Cambridge Universities are the most noted. 

7. London, the capital of the British Empire, in the time of 
the Britons was a collection of mud huts. It is now the largest 
city and the chief commercial emporium of the world. It is 
situated on both banks of the Thames Eiver. It has been esti- 
mated that the streets of this city extended in a straight line 
would reach from New York to .San Francisco. Soft coal is 
generally burned in the furnaces of London, and the soot is 
continually settling dojpn over the city, which, with the dense 
fogs that prevail, give' the city a smoky, grimy appearance. 
Its general aspect in a rainy, foggy day has been compared to 
that of a charcoal sketch over which some one has brushed his 
sleeve, making it blurred and indistinct. It often happens that 
the houses have to be lighted at mid-day. It has been said that 
there are more Scotchmen in London than in Edinburgh, more 
Irishmen than in Dublin, more Jews than in Palestine, and yet 
so many Englishmen that the other nationalities are hardly 
noticeable. There is little architectural beauty in London, 
except St. Paul's Cathedral, and that is not very beautiful, only 
Immense and impressive. It covers about two acres of ground. 
It ranks next to St. Peter's in size, and is said to have a more 
beautiful exterior than that church. The interior contains a 
wonderful whispering gallery. Near this church is a street 
called St. Paul's Churchyard, which has stores on each side. 

8. The London Monument is one of the most conspicuous 
ornaments of London. It is two hundred and two feet high, 
surmounted by a huge brass urn, and was erected by Sir 
Christopher Wren to commemorate the great fire of 1666. 

This fire began in Pudding Lane and ended in Pie Corner. Two hundred thou- 
sand peoDle were made homeless. 



9. The Houses of Parliament have a tower on which is the 
largest clock in the world. 

It takes five hours to wind up the striking weight. Tlie pendulum is thirteen 
feet long. The clock has four faces, each of which is twenty-three feet in diameter. 

10. "Westminster Abbey is one of the oldest churches in the 
world. It is built in the form of a Greek cross, and contains 
the tombs of poets, artists, heroes, and former sovereigns of 
England. 

11. Liverpool is situated at the mouth of the Mersey, and is 
the second city in population in England and the chief centre 
of trade between the United States and Europe. The docks of 
this city are its most striking feature. No other city has so 
much sea-water under control of locks. The closely-packed 
masts of the vessels along the Mersey appear in winter like a 
forest reaching as far as the eye can reach. Liverpool as well 
as London is at one end of a great commercial water-route. 
What city is at the other end? 

12. Manchester manufactures more cotton goods than any 
other city in the world. Birmingham is the centre of the metal- 
working trades. 

13. Leeds is noted for its woolen and linen mills, Sheflaeld 
for its fine cutlery. 

WALES. 

1. Wales is a wild, mountainous country. On a clear day the 
eye of an observer in Wales can command the plains of Eng- 
land, the hills of Ireland, and also see Scotland. 

2. The people still retain in a measure their original lan- 
guage and customs. The inaccessible mountains have made an 
isolated race. 

3. Wales is rich in minerals. The manufacture of Welsh 
flannel is widely known. 

4. Cardiff, the largest city and seaport of Wales, is the chief 
point from which steel rails and coal are shipped. 



SCOTLAND. 

1 . Scotland may be divided into two sections, the Highlands 
and the Lowlands. 

2. The Highlands, the northern section, is a wild, rugged 
region noted for the beauty of its glens and lakes. It is a land 
of purple heather, poetry, and romance. 

3^ Between the Murray Firth on the east and the Firth of 
Lorn on the west runs a great natural gap which looks as if 
some giant had split the mountains apart. The lakes of this 
gap have been connected, forming a continuous passage from 
the North Sea to the Atlantic. This passage is called the Cal- 
edonian Canal. 

4. In the Highlands stock-raising is the principal industry. 
The Highlanders assemble every year and drive large droves 
of cattle into England to sell. 

5. The ancient costume of the Highlanders was a short skirt 
called a kilt, stockings that extended halfway up the legs, and 
a plaid shawl-like garment called a tartan. Each clan or fam- 
ily had its particular plaid. The national costume is not worn 
now to any great extent. 
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6. The Lowlands constitute a narrow belt extending from tlie 
Firtli of Forth to the Firth of Clyde. The greater part of the 
people live in this division. The land is carefully cultivated. 
Oats, turnips, and potatoes are the chief exports. The man- 
ufactures and imports are similar to those of England. 

7. Edinburgh — or the " modern Athens," as it is sometimes 
called because of its literary institutions — is one of the hand- 
somest cities in Europe. It is one of the chief centres of the 
book and publishing trade in Europe. What American city is 
sometimes called the Athens of America ? 

8. Glasgow, the second city in population in Great Britain, 
is the great manufacturing centre and commercial emporium of 
Scotland. In the construction of iron sliips it leads the world. 
The first iron vessel ever built was launched on the Clyde. 
Dundee is the centre of linen and hemp manufactures. 

9. Melrose Abbey, near Abbotsford, is one of the most cel- 
ebrated ruins in the world. It was built by David I. of Scotland, 
destroyed by the English invaders and rebuilt by Robert Bruce, 
whose heart, tradition says, was at length buried here. Sir 
Walter Scott, in his beautiful poem the " Lay of the Last Min- 
strel," has thrown a halo of romance over the spot. The struc- 
ture is still beautiful and well calculated to awaken feelings of 
admiration and awe. 

10. The Orkney Islands have high cliffs on the west and 
arable land on the east. The grain raised is often destroyed by 
the spray of the sea. The people depend chiefly on their cattle 
and fisheries. 

11. The people of the Shetland Isles gain a living chiefly by 
gathering the down, feathers, and eggs of the sea-birds. Thou- 
sands of birds build their nests on the rocky coasts of these 
islands. Egging is a dangerous employment. Why? 



IRELAND. 

Thy Helds are green like an emerald stone, 

O island fair and bright! 
Yet -want and ■woe like a darksome eloud 

Have dimmed thy golden light. 

1. Ireland is often called the " Gem of the Sea." Its situation 
west of Great Britain gives it the full benefit of the moisture 
from the winds that sweep over the Gulf Stream toward 
Europe. The continued dampness of the atmosphere has 
caused the entire island to be covered with a verdure so bright 
that it has been likened in color to that of a green stone and 
christened the " Emerald Isle." The turf is so thick and green 
that it seems as if it had been varnished and polished. 



2. The surface of Ireland is a low, central plain with moun- 
tains along the coast. Near the centre of the island are exten- 
sive bogs, which consist of marshy ground with a growth of 
moss, underneath which are decayed roots, trees, and leaves. 
This bog-turf, when dried, forms peat, which resembles soft coal 
and is used for fuel. Digging peat is a common occupation in 
Ireland. 

3. Agriculture is the principal industry. Flax and potatoes 
are the chief products. The linen of Ireland is unsurpassed 
for its fine quality. 

4. The Irish are a witty and obliging people, but, owing to the 
fact that much of the country is owned by wealthy English 
landholders, they do not make great progress in agriculture. 
Many of them are very poor. When the season is such that 
the crops fail terrible famines occur. It is a sad fact that 
within a few miles of the wealthiest island in the world live 
some of the most wretched human beings in Europe. No other 
country has known such terrible want and destitution. 

5. Dublin, the capital and metropolis, is a beautiful old city, 
noted for its extensive trade. 

6. Belfast is the centre of the linen trade. It is nearly sur- 
rounded by bleaching-meadows, where strips of white linen are 
stretched upon the green grass, making a pretty picture. 

7. Limerick is noted for the manufacture of lace. 

8. The most renowned castle in Ireland is Blarney Castle, 

near the city of Cork. 

The tradition is that whoever kisses a certain stone near its summit receives the 
gift to coax people until they will do wliatever he wishes. Whoever would kiss 
the Blarney-stone must be suspended in a basket or by his heels over a parapet 
until his head is within reach of the stone. 

9. Curious Round Towers are scattered over Ireland. Noth- 
ing is known concerning their origin or use. There are over 
one hundred of these towers. They vary in height from twenty 
to one hundred feet, and have doors high from the ground. 
Where have you learned are similar towers? 

Trace a map of the British Isles and locate the JfTorth and Irish Seas, Bristol 
Channel, Firth of Clyde, Firth of Tay, Firth of ^rth, The Wash ; Straits of 
Dover and Menai (men'i) ; English, North, and St. George's Channels ; Cape 
Land's End, Marlin Head, Mizzen Head ; the Isle of Wight, the Channel Islands, 
Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides, and Anglesea Islands; Cairngorm, Grampian, and 
Cheviot {chei/e-ot) Mountains ; Snowdon, Ben Lomond, and Ben Nevis Peaks ; Fin- 
gal's Cave, Giant's Causeway, Lake of Killarney ; lochs Lomond and Windemere ; 
rivers Thames, Severn, Mersey, Clyde, Tweed, and Shannon ; cities of London, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Dublin, Leeds, Edinburgh, Sheffield, 
Bristol, Belfast, Dundee, Oxford, Cambridge, Nottingham, Paisley, and Newcastle. 



MAP-READING EXERCISE. 



What do the British Isles comprise ? What three divisions in the largest island ? 
What separates England from France? What island in the Irish Sea? What 
name is given to the indentations oh the coast of Scotland ? What is a character- 
istic of the mouths of the larger rivers? Which part of the British Isles is the 
most rugged? What mountains in Scotland? In what direction does the land 
surface slope ? What is the largest river of England ? of Ireland ? What separates 
Scotland from Ireland ? What canal and estuaries divide Scotland into two parts? 
In what part of Scotland are njipst of the lakes? What channel north-east of Ire- 
land ? Contrast the surface of Scotland with that of Ireland. What is the capital 
of England ? On what river is Liverpool ? Compare the population of London 
with that of other large cities in the worid. ij^able, App.) What is the rank of 



Great Britain in commerce among the nations of the world? What is the latitude 
of London ? Where is the Eddystone Lighthouse ? How does the British Empire 
compare in population and power with other large empires? (Table, App^ Name 
the largest division of the British empire. What town in America is in the same 
latitude as Land's End ? Who is the present sovereign of Great Britain ? What 
is the largest town in Wales ? What is the capital of Ireland 7 Where is Ben 
Nevis ? For what is Sheffield noted ? What are the leading agricultural products 
of Ireland ? What city is the chief centre of trade and travel between the United 
States and Europe ? Where is Fingal's Cave ? Giant's Causeway ? What city and 
seaport at the mouth of the Tay ? at the mouth of the Dee 7 What seaport at the 
mouth of the Mersey? 
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THE GERMAN EMPIRE, A'Np WESTERN BU|lOPB. 






GERMANY. 

1. Germany is situated in the very heart of Europe ancl 
poorly protected by nature against its enemies; hence it has 
been obliged to have a large army and strofig fortresses, and 
has thus become the greatest military power in the: world.' 

The word " German " means war-man. The early inhabitanjs of Germany werie 
of a warlike nature. -;'•• 

2. The surface is divided into two regions, known as Iibwer' 
Germany and Upper Germany. Lower Germany, or ;the north- 
ern half of the country, forms a part of the great central plain 
of *Europe. Upper Germany, or the southern half, consists of 
high plateaus crossed by ranges of hills. 

3. The area of Germany is about equal to that pf the New 
England and the Middle Atlantic, States, and its populatioti is 
two-thirds as large as that of the United States-. , ; ' 

4. Germany is a •well--watered country. The greater part of' 
the navigable course of 'the Rhine lies in this country. What 
have you learned about the Rhine? What river in the" United 
States have you learned is sometimes. .called the Rhine of 
America? ■ ■' 

5. The fertile soil of Germany makes it one of the chief agri- 
cultural countries of Europe. -It has extensive forests and rich 
niines.^ - 

6. The German Empire consists of the four kingdoms of 
Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria^^ and IVurtemberg, six grand-duchies, 
five duchies, seven principalities, the three free cities of Lubec, 
Bremen, Hamburg, and the territory of Alsace-Lorrain (dl-sass- 
lor-ran). The .general government is a limited monarchy. 
Prussia is the, iriost powerful state. The king of Prussia i;is 
emperor of Germany. Each division of the empire has-i.a-n 
independent locai government./ ,, | 

Germany formed a part of the Empire of the West under Chaflefflagne. -Its 
history has been, to a great extent, a succession of confederations. In 1815 the 
states of Germany and Austria formed an alliance kndwn as the Germanic Con-' 
federation. In 1866, Austria withdrewfrbm the confederation, and soon formed a 
union with Hungary, while Prussia and all the states of Germany north «'f the 
Main entered into an alliance under the title of the North German Coilffijderation. 

7. People. — The Germans are intelligent and industrious. 
Their schools are among the ,best in tjie world. Education is 
compulsory. Every German youth is compelled to serve from, . 
one to three years in ^the army, and is liable to be called into 
^'viee in time of war. 

8. The Germans are a musical people, and many of the 
master musicians of the world were born in Germany. The 
national beverage is beer, and beer-gardens are numerous and 
well patronized. The kingdom of Bavaria has been called 
the " hop-garden of Germany," and is celebrated for its brew- 
eries. The language is divided into high and low German. 
The .^Protestant religioji prevails. 

During the past few years the annual emigration from Germany to the United 
States has been about two hundred thousand. 

9. The mountains of the Black Forest run through Baden. 
This forest is so called because of the dark foliage of its trees 



.and fbe deeds of. Yi;<^lence often perpetrated by robbers. The 

people in this refio;^ excel in wood-carving and glass-making. 

There arfe 'whole t05ST}§_ in 'Germany that do little else than 

make -.'dolls, for/An^feric^n children. ' In nearly every hgjj|fe in 

the wooded' region t)f Germany men, women, and children may 

be seeii cutting, j^arvin^, whittling, gluing, and painting toys. 

Thejybpd'usfed is soft and^easily wrought. Each family makes 

one kind ..of animal or toy. In the mining regions are made 

tin trumpets,' carti^ and all kinds of metallic toys. 

' ■ - r-' '• " .'f ■^■?- 

10; A,pro:^able business on the shores of the Baltic Sea is 

gathering, amber which is washed up by the waves. Men also 

dive foritj'^dredge the sea, and in some places mine for it. 

Arnber is the* fpssilized gum of buried trees. The government 

-claiins the amb^r on the shores of the Baltic, and any one taking 

it with(i»ut:permission is arrested for theft. 

11. Productions.' — Prussia furnishes about -onerlaalLtiie ,^vtis 
used:;in the worldc f-^ephyr. wool^, are made exclusively in Ger- 
many. In tha inanu;^,gturb of steel Germany surpasses all other 
nati(ins. It riiiiks next to Great Britain and the United States 
in the production of coal and iron. 

\ :,12. The com,merce is not so extensiv.^>as tfc.a^ of nations that 
h^Ve a long sfea-ebast, but the railway system is "excellent and a 
large trade is carried on with foreign lands. 

13. Berlin, the capital and largest city of Prussia, was at one 
time called the " sand-box of Gernai9,iiy;," because of the barren 
nature of tJie"StirfOunding country^ ;, Berlin is the third city in 
size in EuropeJ. and' has .rte^rly as ""many inhabitants as New 
York. This city^.'Bw.esntsimjgprtd!^nce •t6;its, positi'dii-in. the 
centre of the Gerih^aA-i plain, which '^iv.es it the trade passing 
between the rivers EWq and Oder. It "contains a university 
attended by over foi^ thousand .students. 

\., 14. Bremen, one of the free cities, is the principal starting- 
point for emigrants to the New Worl.^. ,.. ;;■/." 

15. Hamburg is the greatest commercial'fcity on the continent 
of Europe, and the dgp6t of trade with America and Great 
Britain. ■" "■"'=■'' =— . . = , ^.^.^ 

16. Cologne is noted for its cathedral; which is a most sublime 
specimen of Gothic architecture. The spire, fouYliundfed a:iid 
,sixty-six feet high, looks like fragile lace-work. Cologne is con- 
nected by means of a magnificent iron bridge with Deulz on 
the 'Opposite bank of the Rhine. Eau de cologne is manufac- 
tured^'^jtjjis city, and takes its name from the place. 

17. Munich (mvrmk), the capital of Bavaria, is noted for its 
art-galleries and the manufacture of scientific instruments. 

18. Leipsic is noted for its extensive manufacture of books 
and for its annual fairs,' to which congregate people from all 
parts of Europe, from Asia, and from America. Every house 
and yard during fair-time is converted into a place of business. 

19. Prankfort-on-the-Main is called "Europe's rich city," 
because of its wealth. It is one of the great banking-centres' of 
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the globe. In 
the old part 
of this city 
the houses 

are very high, with pro- 
jecting upper stories so 
near one to another that individuals at 
the windows can almost shake hands 
with their neighbors across the street. 
In some cases grotesque carved figures hold ^s 
up the projecting upper stories of the houses, 

20. Breslau is an important wool-market. 



AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

1. The Austria-Hungary Monarchy comprises the Empire 
of Austria and the Kingdom of Hungary. The emperor of 
Austria is king of Hungary, yet each division has its own leg- 
islature and laws. The general parliament is called the Del- 
egations. With the exception of Switzerland this is the most 
mountainous country in Europe. The great treeless plain of 
Hungary is in the eastern part. 

2. Bohemia, one of the provinces of the empire, is entirely 
surrounded by a circular wall of mountains, which has given it 
the name of "Kettle-land." Tyrol bristles with peaks and 
crags and is noted for its beautiful scenery. 

3. The Carpathian Alps consist of slender peaks and pin- 
nacles which rise up like sharp horns, so numerous in places 
that at a distance they resemble an army of soldiers with 
uplifted bayonets. They are of dazzling white limestone, and 
their appearance seems to change with the sky and atmosphere. 
Sometimes they remind one of rows of gigantic alligator-teeth, 
then again they appear like vertical sheets of gray cardboard 
with jagged edges. At sunset they seem like flickering flames 
against the horizon. 

In the mountains of Austria are famous stalactitic caverns. The largest cave in 
Europe is in the Julian Alps. In its rooms Nature seems to have repeated in stone 
the objects of the upper world. In one place a great white lion seems about to 
leap upon the visitor, and in another room may be seen representations of a barred 
window, a spreading banyan tree, a bell, and other objects. 

4. The mountain-slopes of Austria furnish pasturage. The 
treeless plain of Hungary is called the " granary of Europe." 
Its vineyards produce more wine than any other country in 
Eurone. 



The City of Faiis &om tli« Seine; 



5. The mines of this country are among the richest in 
Europe. Its coal-beds are inexhaustible, and its salt-mines 
the largest in the world. Those of Wieliczka (we-lick'ka) repre- 
sent an underground city with churches, stables, and railways. 
The workmen do not live in the mines constantly, but probably 
did in ancient times, when they were used as prison-houses for 
criminals. The stables and churches are formed of pure salt, 
and when lighted with torches present a beautiful appearance. 

6. The glass-works of Bohemia are celebrated, and wood-carv- 
ing is carried to great perfection in Tyrol. The musical instru- 
ments of Vienna are well known to the world. 

7. The people represent many nationalities, and a great variety 
of languages is spoken. The Roman Catholic religion prevails. 

8. . Vienna, the capital and metropolis of the empire, is the 
fourth city of Europe in size. Its streets run toward the centre 
like the spokes of a wheel. It is one of the most beautiful 
cities in the world. 

9. Buda and Pesth are jointly the capital of Hungary. These 
cities a,re on opposite sides of the Danube, and are now called 
Budapest. 

10. Prague is the capital of Bohemia, and an important com- 
mercial centre. 

11. Trieste (tre-esf) is the chief seaport of the empire. Carls- 
bad (Jcarls'hat) appears to stand on a vast caldron of boiling 
water, which is kept from bursting only by the safety-valves the 
springs provide. 
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FRANCE. 

1. The contour of France is compact. It is separated from 
the greater part oif Southern Europe by high mountains. Its 
frontier is open to the sea and its plains are fertile. Its only 
separation from England is a narrow strait often called the " Sil- 
ver Streak." 

2. The area of France is about equal to that of the Middle 
Atlantic States. It is crossed in the north by the same parallel 
which forms a part of the northern boundary of the United 
States. 

3. France lies chiefly in Low Europe. In the south-eastern 
part are the highest mountains in Europe. What have you 
learned about these mountains ? The mountains that were at 
first a barrier, separating the cultured South of Europe from the 
barbarous North, have now become a public highway, allowing 
the civilization of the South to pass northward. 

4. Mount Cenis Tunnel extends a distance of seven miles 
directly through the Alps, connecting France with Italy. 

5. The larger rivers are navigable for a considerable distance 
inland and are connected by canals. 

6. The climate of ■ this country gives it the name " sunny 
France." More than one-half of France is under cultivation. 
The farms, however, are small, and labor-saving machinery is 
seldom employed. In what production belt is it ? (Map.) What 
are some of its exports ? (App., Table.) 

7. "Wine-makmg is one of the most profitable industries of 
France. The vineyards of Champagne are the most noted. A 
strip of country thirty miles long and two wide is entirely de- 
voted to vines. 

8. Among the manufactures of France are silk, laces, ribbons, 
jewelry, and perfumery. France is among the first military 
powers of the world. 

9. The French people are noted for their politeness, intelli- 
gence, gayety, and taste. They seldom emigrate. Education is 
controlled by the government. The schools of art rank among 
the best in the world. All forms of religion are tolerated, but 
the Roman Catholic prevails. The government is of republican 
form. 

The French people mainly descended from the Franks, who wrested the country 
from the Romans in the fifth century. It fell at length into the hands of Charle- 
magne, and with him French civilization began. His dominion extended over the 
greater part of Central Europe. France was ruled by a long line of kings until 
1789, when a tremendous upheaval of society, known as the French Eevolution, 
occurred, and all Europe was involved in a bloody conflict. The royal famUy in 
France were imprisoned, and the king and queen put to death. The churches were 
closed, Bibles were burned ; fashions of dress, modes of speech, and manners were 
revolutionized ; the worship of Eeason was proclaimed ; the prisons were packed 
with all classes, and streams of human blood flowed day after day. Suicide and 
madness were of common occurrence, and fear brooded over the minds of all. A 
reaction at length came, and the Reign of Terror was brought to an end. In 1804, 
Xapoleon Bonaparte became emperbr of France and king of Italy. He was defeated 
at the battle of Waterloo in 1815. By the revolution of 1848, France became a 
republit, which was overthrown by Louis Napoleon, but re-established at the close 
of the Franco-Prussian War. 

10. Paris is considered the most beautiful city in the world. 
It is a great centre of ajrt and fashion. Most of the houses are 
built of a light-colored limestone, easily wrought and orna- 
mented. This city has broad streets, smooth pavements, stately 
trees, and miles and miles of magnificent buildings. Paris was 



originally built upon a small island in the Seine, but it has 
spread in every direction on both sides of the river. Gardens, 
statues, fountains, and palaces help to make Paris beautiful. 
Paris is the mart of the world for fancy goods, and a great rail- 
road centre. The largest library in the world is at Paris. It 
has been estimated that the cases containing the books, if placed 
in a continuous line, would extend for a distance of sixteen 
miles. The Louvre, formerly a royal palace, contains the most 
extensive collection of modern pictures and sculptures in the 
world. It would take one three hours to walk, without stopping, 
through the apartments of this building. It has seven miles of 
pictures. 

11. Lyons is the second city in France in population, and in 
the manufacture of silk the first in the world. 

In the sixth century two monks, who went to Cliina as missionaries, contrived 
to conceal a number of the eggs of the silkworm in a hollow cane, and, eluding the 
vigilance of the Chinese authorities, returned to Europe and introduced the manu- 
facture of silk into that continent. 

12. Marseilles {mahr-salz') is the most important business cen- 
tre. Its spacious harbor can accommodate over a thousand ships 
at one time. Overlooking this city is a lofty hill, which, seen 
from the town, appears to be hung in the clouds. A cliff-road 
winds like a silver thread to the summit of the hill, from which 
the view is delightful. The leading exports are wine, silk, and 
woolen goods. 

13. Havre is the port of France. A forest of masts is at the 
end of almost every street in the city. The water-routes from 
Marseilles and froni Havre (hav'-r) are to ports in the Mediterra- 
nean, through the Suez Canal to India, to Buenos Ayres, to As- 
pinwall, to Martinique, and to New York. 

14. Brest is connected by rail with Berlin, Moscow, and Oren- 
burg on the Ural River, a distance of 3266 miles. Doubtless 
this road will, before many years, be extended to China. 

15. The Island of Corsica is a part of the French Republic. 

16. The foreign possessions of France are French Guiana in 
South America, the colonies of Tonquin and Cochin China in 
Asia, extensive possessions in Guinea on the coast of Africa, 
with Algeria in the north of Africa, also many islands. 



SWITZERLAND. 

Upon the heights of Alpine lands 
The Swiss Republic proudly stands. 

1. The repubHo of Switzerland occupies the region of the 
Central Alps. It consists of twenty-five littlo states or cantons, 
each governed by its own constitution. 

Some of the cantons are so small that no representatives are needed, and the 
people vote directly upon the laws which are to govern them. 

2. The surface of Switzerland exceeds in sublimity and rug- 
gedness every other part of Europe. Its dark forests, glittering 
glaciers, bright Alpine roses, and rugged rocks make striking 
contrasts. About one-third of the land is above the limit of 
perpetual snow, and therefore not available for agricvdture. 

3. The peasants, in places, have hard work to keep their 
farms from slipping away from them. On the sides of some of 
the mountains pegs are driven between the rocks and wound 
with wire to keep the soil from sliding down hill. As the cattle 
need all the hay that can be obtained, the peasants often put on 
spiked shoes and scale the steep cliff's for the grass which grows 
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in the crevices high above. Most of the people are engaged in 
cattle-raising. Tlie dairy products are famous. The manufac- 
tured articles include watches, jewelry, music-boxes, carved 
work, and toys. What other countries have you learned make 
many toys ? 

4. The Swiss are a simple, independent, brave people. The 
difficulty of getting a living in this rugged land has compelled 
them to be mdustrious. The position of the country, in the 
centre of Europe surrounded by powerful nations, has made the 
people brave, while the security of the mountain-recesses has 
fostered an independent spirit. 

5. The completion of the St. Gothard Tunnel through the 
Alps to Italy has opened an important commercial highway to 
Southern Europe. This tunnel represents, perhaps, the most 
stupendous work of engineering known to the world. 

6. Bern, the capital, is a thriving city. The bear is the crest 
of Bern, and is seen everywhere. There is a bear-pit outside 
of the city where several are kept at the cost of the government. 
The great clock-tower in the middle of the town is fitted up with 
machinery which moves a procession of puppet bears. Bern 
is remarkable for its numerous fountains, which are nearly all 
surmounted by bears in iron, bronze, wood, and stone. One is 
clad in armor with a sword by his side and a banner in his 
paws. The bear figures on coins, sign-posts, and public build- 
ings. Bern is the finest city in Switzerland and one of the 
handsomest in Europe. It is a railway-centre and the seat of 
important manufactures. 

7. Geneva, the largest city, is noted for the manufacture of 
watches. The houses in the lower town are noted for their great 
height, which seems disproportioned to their size. 

8. Basel (ba'-zd) is a wealthy town and the centre of literature 
and education. It has a celebrated imiversity. 



THE NETHERLANDS. 

The ocean said, "This land is mine ;" 

The people answered, " Nay," 
And by the force of human skill 

Have kept the sea away. 

1. The Netherlands, or Holland, is a flat country. It appears 
like a well-kept garden, having no rocks, no hills, and no for- 
ests. Nearly one-third of the whole area lies below the sea-level, 
while the highest land is less than two hundred feet above the 
sea. The sea has been fenced out by enormous embankments 
called dykes. In places the dykes are so high that the ships in 
the water outside sail along above the houses. In reclaiming 
land from the sea the surface water is drained into canals, from 
which it is pumped by means of windmills. 

' 2. The windmills of HoUaild grind corn, saw wood, wash 
rags, break stones, and do all sorts of work. Their widespread 
arms stretched over the land seem like great birds hovering in 
the air, just preparing to alight. 

3. The people are very neat, frugal, and industrious. The 
stables in the villages are kept as clean as dwelling-houses. 
Most of the streets of the cities are thoroughly washed every 
day. In winter the canals are the principal highways, and 
skating is the common mode of traveling. Grain-raising, stock- 
breeding, and dairy-farming are the principal employments. 
Why? Much attention is paid to education. 



4. The Hague is an attractive town with little commerce. 

5. Amsterdam stands on soft, wet ground, and its buildings 
are erected on piles. This city is the great commercial centre 
and capital. 

6. Rotterdam is a naval and commercial port. Haarlem is 
noted for its tulip trade. 

7: The colonial possessions of the Netherlands are next in 
importance to those of Great Britain. They include most of 
the East India Islands, Dutch Guiana, and several of the West 
India Islands. 

8. The Netherlands is a kingdom. 



BELGIUM. 

1. Belgium is the rnost densely populated country in Europe. 
The country is like one vast garden. In surface, soil, and pro- 
ductions it somewhat resembles Holland. The southern part is 
mountainous and rich in timber, coal, and iron. 

2. Belgium is a great manufacturing country. Its lace and 
carpets have a worldwide reputation. 

The women lace-makers of Belgium are famous. The finest laces are made in 
underground cellars, as the dry air makes the threads brittle. Many of the lace- 
makers of Brussels have spent most of their lives in. these damp places working 
with pins, bobbins, and needles. The best Belgium lace sells as high as $350 a 
yard. 

3. Chimes of beUs were invented in Belgium, and the people 
love the music, and have so arranged the bells on their prin- 
cipal buildings that much of the time the air is filled with their 
sweet tones. 

4. The position of Belgium and Holland, the productions, 
abundance of labor, number of canals, railways, and ports, place 
these countries among the first in the world in wealth, com- 
merce, and mechanical industry. 

5. Brussels, the capital and largest city, is celebrated for its 
lace and carpets. 

6. Antwerp is the principal port of Belgium. The clatter of 
•wooden shoes on the pavements of this city is almost deafening. 

7. Bruges in the thirteenth century was the most wealthy and 
the leading commercial city of Europe. It is now celebrated for 
the manufacture of linen. After the decline of Bruges, Ghent 
became the great manufacturing city of the age, and Antwerp 
the commercial centre of Europe. 

8. The geographical position of Belgium has made it the bat- 
tle-field and highway of nations. 

Two miles south of Brussels is the plain of Waterloo, where was fought one of 
the most important battles of history. The English, assisted by other nations, here 
defeated Napoleon I. in 1815. Various monuments have been erected by the Eng- 
lish on this plain in honor of the victory. 

9. The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg is an independent 
power. It formerly belonged to Germany. The people are 
German-speaking Catholics. The duke of Nassau is the ruler. 



DENMARK. 

1. Denmark consists of a number of islands and the northern 
half of the peninsula of Jutland. 

Iceland, Greenland, the Faroe Islands, and several of the West Indies belong 
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2. The north-western part of Jutland is dreary in the 
extreme. A kind of seed grass has to be planted to hold the 
sand down, and whole corn-fields have been whirled away and 
buried. 

In the extreme northern part of Jutland once stood the old town of Skagen. 
Year after year the people had to move their houses farther inland. The church- 
yard became covered with sand, which soon gathered against the church, so that the 
people had to shovel it away from the door. At length it covei-ed up the door. 
Now- nothing but the steeple is to be seen above the sand. 

3. The surface, productions, and industries of Denmark 
resemble those of Holland. 

4. The Danes are now, and always have been, hardy seamen. 
What about the country has fostered this spirit ? 

5. Denmark, including Norway and Sweden, formed ancient 
Scandinavia, the home of fierce barbarians who overran and 
harassed much of Europe for centuries. 

6. The government of Denmark is a limited monarchy. 
Education is widely diff"used. 

7. Copenhagen, the capital, is the chief naval station. It has 
art-galleries, museums, and scientific schools. 



SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

1. Although Spain' and Portugal occupy the Iberian Penin- 
sula, and have no natural dividing boundary-line, they are sep- 
arate kingdoms. Portugal has by political causes alone been 
separated from Spain. It was at one time a part of Spain. 

2. The surface of these countries is a vast table-land trav- 
ersed by parallel ranges of mountains. A bird's-eye view of 
Spain would show the surface as though a mass of heaving bil- 
lows had been caught and held fast with their crests in the air. 
The descent on the southern side is broad, flat, scantily clothed 
terraces, ending in abrupt steeps. The northern slopes are more 
gentle and have cottages and villages. 

The Arabian poets compared the Sierra Nevada Mountains to a sparkling mass 
of mother-of-pearl. 

3. Spain is almost a treeless country. Its olive orchards in 
the southern and middle districts are about the only exceptions. 

4. The highlands produce grass, grain, flax, and hemp. The 
mountains contain mineral wealth. In the warm valleys are 
the productions peculiar to the countries of Southern Europe. 
The mulberry is extensively cultivated for the support of the 
silkworm. The merino {me-re'no) sheep is raised for its val- 
uable wool. 

6. The agricultural implements used in Spain are generally 
very rude. The Spanish farmer never uses a spade, shovel, or 
wheelbarrow, but when he has earth to remove lays a peck bas- 
ket on its side between his feet, and with his hoe rakes the dirt 
into it and carries it to where it is required. One American 
workman with a shovel and wheelbarrow can do more work in 
one day than ten Spaniards with their baskets and hoes. Spain 
supplies nearly all the cork that is used in Europe and America. 

6. Portugal is celebrated for its port wine. Among its min- 
eral deposits is the stone used in lithographic printing. The 
inhabitants of both ^ain and Portugal are of Celtic origin. 
Their languages are not alike. The wealthy classes are very 
proud, gay, and quick-tempered, while the poorer classes are 
indolent and uneducated. 



7. Spain is a country severed by its position and physical fea- 
tures from continental Europe. Its inhabitants stand alone in 
habits, manners, and modes of thinking. 

8. The Spanish peasant salutes by offering a piece of bread. 
It is not considered polite to accept the gift. The Spanish 
ladies are very fond of fans and may often be seen in public 
smoking cigarettes. 

9. The bull-fight is still the national amusement. For a 
dozen armed men to torture an animal that has only his horns 
for defence is a cowardly, cruel, and disgraceful performance. 
The Spaniards are also very fond of guitar-music and dancing. 

10. Madrid, the capital, is a modern city that has no ruins, 
no hoary cathedrals, no ancient monuments, and no glory of 
tradition. It is like a great quiet village on a desolate table- 
land. Its streets are broad and well paved. 

11. About thirty miles from Madrid, in one of the most des- 
olate spots in Spain, stands the Escurial (es-cu'ri-al), which is 
the largest palace in Europe. It is in the form of a gridiron 
and has a sad, gloomy appearance. It was built by King 
Philip II., who ,died within its walls. The only cheerful room 
in this wilderness of granite is the library, in which are long 
lines of books with their gilded edges turned outward, on 
which the titles are stamped. 

12. Cadiz is said to be the whitest city in the world. Every- 
thing that brush can reach is whitewashed. Travelers say that 
from a distance it looks like an island of plaster or a great 
white spot in the midst of the sea, without a single dark blot or 
shadow upon it. A long, narrow strip of land joins it with the 
mainland, and it is bathed on all sides by the ocean, and seems 
like a great ship ready to set sail. The houses are all flat-roofed, 
with picturesque towers and turrets, from which merchants in 
other days watched for their incoming ships. 

13. Toledo is noted for its cathedral, which is said to contain 
more stained glass than any other church edifice in the world. 
The light shining through the windows presents a strange and 
wonderfully beautiful appearance. 

14. Seville is noted for its bell-tower, called " La Giralda," 
which means a weathercock in the form of a statue. It has on its 
summit a female figure in bronze, which, though it weighs a ton 
and a half, turns with the wind. 

15. Cordova is noted for its cathedral, which has a perfect 
forest of columns, each of which has a history. These pillars 
represent the spoils which conquering armies took from the 
temples of all lands. 

16. Gibraltar is the most strongly fortified place in the world. 
It fairly bristles with artillery. The town is situated at the base 
of a rock nearly one thousand feet high, which has been com- 
pared in shape to an immense crouching lion. Gibraltar 
belongs to the English. Granada is noted for the Alhambra, 
an ancient palace and fortress of the kings of Granada. It is 
the noblest existing specimen of Moorish architecture. Its 
exterior presents the appearance of a heap of ugly buildings 
huddled together, but the interior seems like fairy-land. The 
designs of the walls are like lace-work. Its marble halls are 
brilliant with mosaics. The palace is kept in a state of preser- 
vation as a work of art. 

17. Barcelona is the second city and chief seaport. 
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18. Ijisbon is the capital of Portugal and the chief commer- 
cial city. In 1755 this city was destroyed by a terrible earth- 
quake, during which sixty thousand inhabitants perished. 

19. In the eighth century Spain was overrun by the Moors or 
Mohammedans. During eight centuries the Christian princes 
were in continual warfare with the invaders. The Moors were 
driven from Spain the same year Columbus discovered America. 
When was that ? The Moors ingrafted their own language as a 
lasting memorial. The names of many places in Spain are 
Arabic. 

20. Spain became the mistress of the greater part of America, 
and was at one time the most powerful kingdom in Europe. Its 
population numbered eighty millions. How many inhabitants 
now in Spain ? In the plenitude of her power Spain was cruel, 
ambitious, and false. With the loss of her American and 
European possessions she became weak. Indolence and super- 
stition gained ground. The restraints of a despotic and inef- 
ficient government paralyzed all branches of industry and 
caused her glory to grow dim. 

21. Brazil was claimed by the Portuguese in 1500, and Por- 
tugal became one of the richest and most powerful nations in 
Europe. It was afterward conquered by Spain, but regained 
its independence, but never its former power. 

What natural features of these countries tended to give them power? Vi'hat 
Spanish colonial possessions are now the property of the United States? To Por- 
tugal helong the Azores, Madeira, and Cape Verde Islands. 

22. Andorra is a semi-independent republic between France 
and Spain. It pays a small annual tribute to France. 



ITALY. 

A land of art and beauty pare, 
' Of sunny skies and balmy air, 

1. Italy has been called the "Garden of Europe" and the 
" Cradle of Art." Its skies are said to be the bluest, its sunsets 
the loveliest, and its breezes the softest of any known land. 
Many rainbows are broken up by the hills and tossed among 
the mountains and valleys in delightful beauty. 

2. Italy -was formerly called Rome, which empire included 
in process of time nearly all the known world. The situation 
of Roriie on the Mediterranean Sea, its long coast-line, and its 
protecting mountain-barrier on the north made it the rival of 
Greece. The Romans were a more warlike and less civilized 
people than the Grecians, and soon overpowered them by the 
force of arms. From the Grecians the Romans learned many 
of the arts of civilized life. 

In the year 395 A. d. Eome was divided into the Eastern and Western Empires. 
The cajiital of the former was at Constantinople, and its name the Byzantine 
Empire. The Western Empire had Rome for its capital and comprised the larger 
part of Europe. 

Wealth and power made the Eomans indolent and dissipated, and the cruel cha- 
racter of their emperors caused rebellions and dissensions ; thus the once warlike 
Romans became weak and an easy prey to the Goths, Vandals, and other northern 
barbarians, who poured down upon the Western Empire and caused its downfall. 
With the downfall of Rome the world seemed to have been put back many centu- 
ries. The rude barbarians destroyed cities, burned libraries, and devastated the 
country. This period of the world's history is called the Dabk Ages. 

3. With the downfall of Rome begins the history of Italy. 
Instead of consolidating into a central power, Italy divided 
itself into many states, and thus has had many changes and 



revolutions. In 1861 these states were all united under one 
government, forming the kingdom of Italy. 

4. The surface of Italy is the most finely diversified of any 
country in the world. It has the loftiest mountains and the 
most beautiful plains in Europe. The Apennines traverse the 
entire peninsula like an immense back-bone. The Plain of 
Lombardy, enclosed by the Alps and the Apennines, is the 
most fertile region on the continent. 

5. The volcanic region is in the southern part of the Apen- 
nines and on the adjacent islands. The most celebrated volcano 
is Vesuvius, which destroyed the cities of Pompeii (pom-pa'e) 
and , Herculaneum in a. d. 79. 

6. Northern Italy and Sicily are among the most important 
grain-regions of Europe. At the delta of the Po are the chief 
rice-fields of the continent. The principal products of Southern 
Italy are those of the vine and the olive tree. 

7. Italy ranks first in Europe in the production of silk. Its 
jewelry, mosaics, and porcelain are unsurpassed in quality. 
The finest marbles come from Carrara {kar-rah'ra) and from the 
island of Pares. The marble-quarries of Carrara are on the 
sides of the mountains, and at a distance look like patches of 
snow or sheets of white paper stuck on a stone wall. 

8. The majority of the people in Italy are unable to read or 
write. The Roman Catholic religion prevails. Rome, Florence, 
and some other cities have a large drifting foreign population 
who visit these places to study art. 

9. Rome, the capital of Italy, is famous for its ruins, its art- 
schools, and fine buildings. The ancient city of Rome was sit- 
uated on seven hills. Modern Rome stands on a plain north- 
west of the hills. The city is surrounded by a wall fifteen 
miles in circuit. 

10. The Appian Way, a relic of ancient Rome, is a street 
made of great blocks of stone. On either side of this street are 
tombs. 

11. St. Peter's Cathedral is the largest and grandest cathe- 
dral in the world. It is in the form of a Latin cross and 
covers nearly five acres of ground. An Egyptian obelisk stands 
in the court in front, and the building is adorned with statues 
and works of art. The dome is of gigantic dimensions and the 
entire structure magnificent. Workmen have houses on the 
roof and live there, so as to be constantly on hand to keep it in 
repair. These buildings are not visible from the street. 

12. The Vatican, a palace of the pope, has many thousand 
rooms and the most valuable, though not the largest, picture- 
gallery in the world. Its museum of statuary is nearly a mile 
in length. 

13. The Coliseum at Rome is the grandest ruin in the world. 
The Romans boast that 

" While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand ; 
\A^hen falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall ; 
And when Rome falls the ^vo^ld -will fall." 

It was in the form of an oval amphitheatre, capable of seating 
eighty thousand people. Anciently, crowds gathered here to 
witness the conflicts of gladiators in the arena and to see 
Christians devoured by wild beasts; The ruins are covered 
with vines and ivy, and the strange solitude is impressive. 

14. The Statue of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, in the 
piazza of the Capiiol at Rome, is the most famous equestrian 
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statue in the world, and the only ancient equestrian statue in 
bronze that has been preserved. The action of the horse is so 
fine, and the air of motion so successfully given to it, that 
Michael Angelo is said to have called out to it, " Go on then !" 
What is an equestrian statue? {Did.) 

15. The Catacombs are subterranean passages and chambers 
extending far under and around the city of Rome. It is sup- 
posed that they were first excavated as quarries. During the 
persecution of the Christians they were used as hiding-places, 
and afterward as tombs for the dead. The exploration of these 
dreary caves is- dangerous, as one is liable to lose his way and 
pitfalls lie in wait on every hand. 

16. Naples, the largest city, is paved with lava. It has many 
beggars, who live and sleep in the streets. It is the chief seat 
of the trade in macaroni and vermicelli. What is macaroni ? 
Vermicelli ? (Did.) 

17. Milan is noted' for its cathedral, which is so exquisite 
and airy that it appears like some mighty fabric of frost-work. 
This building has many pinnacles, each one tipped with a 
statue, and is the most beautiful specimen of Gothic architec- 
ture in the world. Oine writer says that at a distance it looks 
like white paper cut into endless ornamental shapes. Another 
writer compares it to a forest of white marble. 

18. Venice is built upon eighty islands, which are connected 
by bridges. In the streets are no rattling carriages or clinking 
hoofs. People fish from the windows of their "houses. The 
effect of the lights in the evening is beautiful, as the reflections 
seem like streams of fire in the still waters of the streets. 

19. St. Mark's Church of Venice is very beautiful. The first 
impression given as one enters is that of a cavern of gold 
encrusted with precious stones. The cupolas, vaiilts, and walls 
are covered with little cubes of gilt crystal, among which the 
rays of light sparkle like the scales of a fish. 

20. Pisa [pe'sah) is noted for its leaning tower, which is one 
hundred and eighty feet high and deviates fourteen feet from the 
perpendicular. Genoa is noted as the birthplace of Columbus. 

21. Florence is noted for its works of art. The Baptistry in 
Florence has the most wonderful bronze doors in the world. 
Michael Angelo said they were fit to be the gates of Paradise. 

22. Islands. — Sicily is the most noted island belonging to 
Italy. Its wealth is in its natural products. Much sulphur is 
obtained from this isle. Mt. Etna is a celebrated volcano. 

23. Sardinia has nearly three thousand large, round stone 
towers, of which there- are no historical records. 

24. San Marino (scin md-ree'no), a small republic, is one of the 
oldest of the European states. 



TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

1. The Turkish or Ottoman Empire includes Turkey in 
Europe, Turkey in Asia, a large part of North-eastern Africa, 
and several islands. 

2. Turkey in Europe occupies the greater part of the Balkan 
peninsula. It is about one-half the size of Texas. 

Some of the provinces that belong to this empire are semi-independent govern- 
ments, to which class belong Albania and Eouraelia. Bulgaria and East Eoumelia 
are tributary to Turkey, but are governed by princes of Cliristian faith. 



3. The surface of Turkey is an undulating region of moun- 
tain-ranges, plateaus, and valleys. Turkey has unsurpassed 
natural advantages for agriculture and commerce, yet its indus- 
tries are backward, and it ranks the lowest of European countries 
in civilization. An oppressive government has retarded its prog- 
ress. 

4. Government. — The country is divided into a number of 
provinces, each governed by a pasha, and all under the control 
of the Sultan, who is the head of the Mohammedan religion 
and bases his laws on the Koran. What have you learned about 
the Koran ? 

The government is styled the Sublime Porte, because justice was formerly admin- 
istered from the gate of the Sultan's palace. 

The government has been called the "Sick Man of the, East," 
because of its waning power and inefficient rule. It maintains 
its existence through the sufferance pf the great powers of 
Europe, no one of which is willing that any other shall gain 
possession of this region. Can you tell why the country is one 
to be desired by other nations ? What is known as the " East- 
ern Question " has been stated in brief as the driving of the 
Turk out of Europe and a scramble for his territory. 

Trade is almost wholly carried on by Greek, Armenian, and 
Jewish merchants. 

Notice if Turkey is connected with other countries by great routes of travel, 
and if its exports are important. {Map.) , 

The Turks, originally Tartar tribes, are described by historians as being anciently 
very fierce, rude, and hideous, resembling brutes walking on their hind legs. They 
came from Turkestan, made their way westward, embraced the Mohammedan relig- 
ion, became tamed by degrees, and finally established the Ottoman Empire. Since 
the seventeenth century their power has greatly declined. 

5. The Turks use no chairs, but sit on cushions with their legs 
crossed under them. They use no knives and forks, but each 
person dips his thumb and finger into the dish. The Koran 
enjoins that the hands should be washed before and after eating. 
The Turks are very fond of sweetmeats and perfumery. The 
masses of the people are the native inhabitants. The lower 
classes are ignorant and much oppressed by the Turkish rulers. 
The women hold a very inferior position in society. In this 
country, as in most other Eastern lands, there are many beggars, 
who annoy travelers by asking for " backshoesh " (money). 

6. The Mohammedan religion teaches bcHef in one God — 
Allah — and Mohammed his apostle. The Koran is regarded 
with the greatest reverence. Among the chief duties taught by 
the Koran are prayers, almsgiving, fasting, and pilgrimage. A 
Mohammedan church has many domes and minarets and much 
gilding and exterior ornamentation. When a Turk enters a 
mosque he takes off his shoes, carries them in his left hand, sole 
to sole, and, putting his right foot first over the threshold, per- 
forms the required ablutions, and then places his shoes upon the 
matting before him. Each Mohammedan carries a carpet about 
with him, and at stated times each day, no matter where he is 
or in whose company, he spreads his carpet, turns his face toward 
Mecca, and says his prayers. 

7. Among the peculiar -worshipers in the mosques are the 
Dancing and the Howling Dervishes. The Dancing Dervishes 
wear long, full white skirts, and walk solemnly round three 
times, headed by the high priest ; then they bow to one another 
and begin to spin around like tops to the music of a flute. 
This whirling or dancing is continued until the music ceases or 
the men drop to the floor exhausted. The Howling Dervi&bea 
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prostrate themselves on the ground, and wail and howl and 
rock their bodies until they froth at the mouth and have con- 
vulsions. This is all called worship. 

8. Constantinople is situated on a peninsula partly surrounded 
by the Bosporus and the Golden Horn, which is an arm of the 
sea. The situation of this city at the entrance of the Black 
Sea makes it the doorway of Europe and of great importance 
in time of war. The many mosques, with their golden domes 
and glittering minarets, make the city one of the most beautiful 
in the world when seen from a distance. A nearer view shows 
narrow, filthy streets and many unpleasant features. Everybody 
has heard of the dogs of Constantinople. They are everywhere 
about the city — on the doorsteps, on walls, in alleys, in corners, 
in front of shops, and in open lots. It has been estimated 
that there are ten dogs to every inhabitant. They are free citi- 
zens ; the Turks never molest them, and even the donkeys and 
horses step aside to avoid crushing them. There are no drains 
or sewers in the city, and the dogs act as scavengers, thus doing 
the people a good service. If a dog from one part of the city 
ventures into another, the dogs of the street in which he has 
trespassed fall upon and devour him. 

9. The Mosque of St. Sophia, in Constantinople, is very beau- 
tiful. Its architect made the proud boast, " Solomon, I have 
surpassed thee." It was at first a Christian temple, but the 
Mohammedans have carefully covered with plaster the Christian 
decorations. The building is paved with waved marble, to imi- 
tate the rolling of the sea. 

The Kusso-Turkish War in 1877-78 deprived Turkey of Montenegro, Servia, and 
Roumania, the fairest of her territory in Europe. Servia and Boumania are small 
kingdoms. Montenegro is a principality. 

10. Salonica {sa-lo-ne'kd) is the principal port of Turkey. Its 
exports are grain, silk, wool, and tobacco. Oandia, an island 
south of Greece, belongs to Turkey, as do also a number of 
islands belonging to the Grecian Archipelago. 



Greece was conquered by the Romans, and afterward devastated by the Turks, 
who laid waste the land, burned the villages, and drove the inhabitants into the 
mountains. With the aid of other European nations Greece at length became free 
from the dominion of the Turks, and established the monarchical government which • 
now exists. England, France, and Russia have pledged themselves to help Greece 
to maintain its freedom from Turkey. 



GREECE. 

1. Surrounded by islands and penetrated by the sea, Greece 
seems to be the natural starting-point from which the civiliza- 
tion introduced by the Egyptians and Phoenicians could be 
disseminated over the continent. 

2. Its surface favored the division of the country into a mul- 
titude of independent republics. Protected by mountain-bar- 
riers, culture developed itself without fear of invasion from the 
Northern barbarians. 

Greece in the fifth century b. c. was in the height of its power and situated in 
the centre of the civilized world. The earth at that time was thought to be a great 
round plain surrounded by the ocean. The known world was divided into Europe 
and Asia. Asia included Northern Africa. But little was known of Northern 
Europe. Its people were called " Hyperboreans " (dwellers beyond the north wind). 
The lands of Eastern Asia were called " unknown deserts." 

3. The ancient Greeks were a beauty-loving, song-making, 
cultured people, but they worshiped a great many different 
gods, and their religion was one of imagination rather than of 
reason. It .pleased the fancy and agreed with their poetic 
genius. The thunder was the voice of Jupiter, the lightning 
was his spear ; the summer breeze was caused by the wing of the 
god Zephyr; and all earth was looked upon as a kind of 
heaven. This worship was less rude than that of the surround- 
ing nations. The ruins of the temples still to be seen in the 
land are models of architectural beauty. 




A Type of Qiociao ArcUtectaiei 

4. Greece is only about two-thirds the size of Maine. It is 
physically what it was anciently, with the exception of the for- 
ests, which were destroyed by the Turks. The sky and sea are 
as blue and the atmosphere as mild and pleasant as when the ^ 
mountains were fancied to be the abodes of gods, and the val- 
leys assigned to the nymphs and the ocean to the naiads. The 
rocks of the country are limestone and the mountains are full 
of caves and caverns. 

On Mount Prion is a cave called the " Grotto of the Seven Sleepers." The 
legend is that seven persecuted Christians fled to this cave, where they slept for two 
hundred years, and awoke to find everything in the government changed. 

On the island of Antiparos is a beautiful cave incrusted with a white substance 
that resembles the purest alabaster. 

5. The surface of Greece is mountainous and the general 
aspect of its scenery very beautiful. The soil is good, but agri- 
culture has been greatly neglected. The slopes are covered with 
vineyards, and immense quantities of small seedless raisins are 
exported. 

6. The Greeks carry a large part of the goods exchanged 
between neighboring countries, and have considerable com- 
merce of their own. They are an independent, home-loving 
people and bitter enemies of the Turks. Why ? Although the 
government has given much attention to public education, at 
least one-half of the adult population are illiterate. What is 
the meaning of the word "illiterate"? {Did) 
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7. Athens, the capital, is an interesting city. Though for- 
merly the centre of the world's civilization, it is now remarkable 
only for its ruins, works of art, and historical associations. It 
stands on a plain, above which towers a high hill on which 
stands a citadel called the Acropolis. 

8. Greece is almost cut into two parts by the sea running 
into the land. The southern part was formerly known as 
Peloponnesus. Greece is a kingdom. 

9. On the isthmus of Corinth, which connects the two divis- 
ions, stands the city of Corinth, which was anciently noted for 
its wealth and commerce. 



St. Paul preached the gospel at this place a year. The city is now partially in 
juins, which are so beautiful that they have given rise to a style of architecture 
called Corinthian. Many of the prominent styles of modem architecture have 
had their origin from those of the early Grecian era. 

10. The islands of Greece have been famous in song and 
story. In the days of Homer, Crete had at least one hundred 
cities. The islands in the ^gean Sea were grouped by the 
ancients into two classes— the Cyclades (dk'la-dez) and Sporades 
(spor'a-dez). The former were so called from being arranged in 
a circle around the island of Delos (de'los). 

Contrast the present condition of Greece with its past civilization. 



MAP-READING EXERCISE. 



In what part of Europe is the German Empire ? How does it compare in area 
with other large empires of the world ? {Table, App.) How in population? In 
what general direction does its surface slope ? What part of Germany contains the 
highest land? What mountains on the south-western boundary? Mention four 
of the largest rivers of Germany. How can a boat go from the Ehine Eiver to the 
Danube River? Which is the largest division of the German Empire? Compare 
the mean annual temperature of the southern part of the empire with that of the 
northern. Name the free cities of Germany. What arm of the North Sea enters 
the Netherlands ? Compare the surface of the Netherlands with that of Switzer- 
land. Which is warmer, France or Canada ? Why ? Name the capital cities of 
Western Europe. Where is the Strait of Dover ? Where is Corsica? Compare 
the ISione Kiver with the Hudson. Are any of the countries of Western Europe 



republics? Which is the most thickly-populated country of Western Europe? 
Name the three leading cities of France. What river drains the northern part of 
Italy ? How does Paris rank in size with the other large cities of the world ? 
(Table, App.) Where is Mt. Elbrooz? What mountains are celebrated for glaciers 
and avalanches ? Of what country is Constantinople the capital ? What is known 
as the " Sick Man of the East " ? What is the metropolis of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy? What tributary of the Danube forms part of the boundary of this 
empire? For what is Athens celebrated? What sea between Greece and Asia 
Minor ? What are the people of Denmark called ? What two countries are included 
in the Spanish Peninsula? What group of islands east of Spain? What strait 
between Spain and Africa? What city was the birthplace of Columbus? For 
what is Bome famous ? Where is Venice ? = What volcano near Naples ? 
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NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 

1. The Scandinavian Peninsula comprises the countries of 
Norway and Sweden, which are separated from each other by 
the Scandinavian Mountains. The greater part of Sweden is 
level. Norway is mountainous with a rugged coast. The val- 
leys of Norway are peculiar, consisting mostly of rents and 
chasms between lofty cliffs. The sea extends far into the rocky 
coasts of the peninsula, forming ice-worn fiords. Judging from 
the surface of Norway, what would characterize its rivers ? 

In one district in Norway the people have a proverb that when God divided the 
land from the water he forgot that region. 

2. Nearly one-eighth of the surface of Norway is covered 
with lakes. The fertile land in Norway is small in proportion 
to the extent of the country. The soil is stony. In Scandinavia 
we find bogs and rain, forests, hardy fruits and grains, while in 
Greenland in the same latitude we find only a treeless, icy 
expanse of snowy land. This difference is due to the ocean-cur- 
rents, winds, and mountain-chains. 

3. The early inhabitants of Scandinavia were called Norse- 
men. The vikings were the chiefs of the old Norsemen who 
ravaged the coasts of Europe in the Dark Ages. It was the 
custom to bury the vikings in their vessels. 

A viking ship, probably the oldest vessel in the world, is still to be seen in 
Christiania. It was exhumed from the blue clay in which it was buried. 

4-. The people of Scaijdinavia are intelligent, industrious, and 
independent. As the traveler proceeds through Norway he will 
observe sheaves of unthreshed grain elevated upon poles 
beside the farm-houses and barns, for the birds. If it were not 



for these sheaves, which are regularly renewed through the 
winter, the birds would starve. No one molests them. The 
Protestant religion prevails. 

5. As a nation the Swedes are very polite. It is the custom 
for guests, after eating, to shake hands with the hostess and say, 
" Thanks for food." The peasant lifts his hat to every one he 
meets. 

6. The Laplanders are a diminutive race, seldom more than 
four feet in stature. They are very superstitious and not very 
cleanly. They live in tents in the summer and in rude huts in 
the winter. Their sledges are drawn by reindeer. When the 
road leads down steep hills, where there are sharp turns and 
high precipices, reindeer sleighing is too dangerous to be. 
delightful, for the reindeer wants to go very fast down hill. 
In such cases he is generally unhitched and tied by his horns 
to the back of the sledge. This he does not like, and pulls to 
get away, and so keeps the sledge from going too quickly, while 
the rider guides its course with his feet. 

7. The government is a limited monarchy. Norway and 
Sweden have one king, but separate legislative bodies. Chris- 
tiania is the capital of Norway and the seat of a celebrated 
university. Stockholm, the capital and metropolis of Sweden, 
is built on a number of islands in an estuary of the Baltic Sea. 

8. On the 13th of May, at Hammerfest, the sun does not set 
at all. At twelve o'clock at night it can be seen hanging low 
down on the horizon— the midnight sun. From this time until 
July 27th it never sets. People must go to bed in broad day- 
light and sleep with its rays shining in at the window. One of 
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the strangest things about this 
midnight sun is the change in 
its appearance. As the 
last hour before midnight ap- 
proaches its hght grows pale 
and weird-like, and the sky in the west has 
every appearance of sunset. The birds go to 
their nests and the dew falls. But a few min- 
utes after midnight it begins to brighten, and 
the whole sky becomes brilliant as at sunrise. 



RUSSIA. 

Proud Russia stretches out her hands 
From Bering Sea to German lands. 

1. The Russian Empire, next to that of Great Britain, is the 
most extensive dominion in the world. > It includes about one- 
lialf of Europe and all the northern ' part of Asia. 

2. The area of European Russia is about two-thirds that of 
the United States. 

3. Its surface generally is low and level. Its vast plains are 
called steppes. In the north are the tundras. What have you 
learned about the tundras? Where is the forest belt? The 
Ural Mountains are the principal highlands within the empire. 
The most fertile part of Russia is along the upper course of the 
Volga River. 

4. The annual production of grain is nearly as great as that 
of all the other countries in Europe combined. Three-fourths 
of the inhabitants are engaged in agriculture. Cattle and sheep 
are herded in vast numbers. The Ural Mountains are rich in 
gold, platinum, and copper, and the mines are worked to quite 
an extent. The chief manufactures are woolen, linen, leather, 
and fur goods. Russia leather has become famous. 

This leather has a peculiar odor, derived from the bark used in tanning it, 
which repels moths and other insects, thus making it valuable for binding books. 

5. The trade is chiefly with Great Britain and Germany. All 
the rivers and lakes are united by canals. Much of the trade 
between European and Asiatic Russia is carried on by caravans. 
Most of the inland trade is transacted by means of annual fairs. 

6. Two-thirds of the entire population are of the Slavonic 
stock. The word Slavonic means free, yet as the great mass of 
this people were at one time serfs, or subject to harsh treatment, 



The Kremlin, Moscow. 

the national name, " Slave," was used to designate one deprived 
of his liberty. Slavery was abolished in Russia by Alexander II. 
in 1861. When was it abolished in the United States? 

7. As a class the people of Russia are very ignorant, although 
they have some fine schools in their cities. 

8. The Czar is the autocrat of all Russia aod the head of the 
Greek Church, which is the established religion of the empire. 
It is impossible for foreigners to travel in. Russia without pass- 
ports from the government. When a traveler is about to leave 
Russia, he must give due notice to the police, and if he has con- 
tracted any bills he is not allowed to leave the country until 
they are paid. 

9. The Cossacks are famous horsemen, and are a branch of 
the Tartars of Asia. 

10. The Russian language, which prevails, is soft, rich, and 
sonorous, but very difficult for a foreigner to learn to pronounce. 

11. The standing army of Russia is the largest in the world. 

12. St. Petersburg, the capital, on the banks of the Neva, is 
situated farther north than any other large city in the world. 
The river is frozen or covered with snow for five months in the 
year. The site of the city is very low ground, and in the spring 
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is subject to fearful inundations. Everything about St. Peters- 
burg is on a colossal scale. The streets are very wide, the build- 
ings very large, and the area of the city extensive. This city 
was founded by Peter the Great. 

13. A statue of Peter the Great overlooks the city of St. Peters- 
burg. Peter is represented as riding gallantly up a huge rock, 
and so busy getting his steed to trample on the hydra of rebel- 
lion writhing beneath his feet that he does not perceive the 
brink of the precipice until 
about to plunge over it; 
then, pausing, he checks 
his horse and beckons 
into existence the proud 
city that is to bear his 
name. What is the mean- 
ing of the word "hydra"? 
{Did.) 

14. Moscow, the holy 
city of the Russians, pre- 
sents 

A dazzling glow of golden 

light 
Fronn towers, domes, and 

temples bright. 

Every dome has a gilt 
cross attached to the roof 
with heavy burnished 
chains. The towers and 
domes are gilded and sil- 
vered and painted in gay 
colors, and glitter in the 
sunlight with a strange, 
dazzHng beauty. Moscow 
is an irregularly-built city 
and presents striking con- 
trasts. Here one can see 
costly palaces and wretch- 
ed hovels, churches and 
stables, side by side. The 
plan of the city is that of 
jrcle, with the Kremlin 
le centre. 
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15. The Kremlin is a 
mass of buildings arrang- 
ed in the form of a triangle 
and surrounded by a white 
wall. The Kremlin is adorned with turf and shrubs. Among 
the most important buildings is the old palace of the Czars, 
which consists of four stories diminishing in size upward until 
the uppermost contains but a single room. 

16. The Tower of John the Great consists of several stories, 
in each of which hangs a stupendous bell. At the bottom of 
the tower, on a pedestal, stands the largest bell in the world. 

17. The Cathedral of St. Bazil was built by an Italian, who 
so pleased his employer, Ivan the Terrible, that he ordered his 
eyes to be put out, that he might never build another like it. 
This building seems like a mass of domes and towers, of almost 
every imaginable shape and color. A huge mosaic eye looks 
down from the ceiling. 



18. Odessa is the great commercial city of Southern Russia, 
and, before the rise of Chicago, was the greatest grain-market in 
the world. .i 

19. "Warsaw is the capital of the former kingdom of Poland, 
now a dependency of Russia. 

20. Lower Novgorod (nov-go-rod') is the seat of the largest 
annual fair in the world. At this place sometimes more than 
$10,000,000 are exchanged in one year. 

21. Cronstadt, twenty 
miles west of St. Peters- 
burg, is built in the form 
of an irregular triangle 
on the south-east extrem- 
ity of ithe island of Kotlin 
and, -directly opposite the 
mouth of the river Neva. 
It is strongly fortified upon 
all sides. The harbor lies 
to the south of the town, 
and consists of three sec- 
tions -— the military or 
outer harbor, which is the 
great naval station of Rus- 
sia ; the middle harbor, in- 
tended for the fitting out 
and repairing of vessels; 
and the innermost harbor, 
running parallel with the 
last and used only by mer- 
chant vessels, of which one 
thousand might lie in it at 
a.time. Two-thirds of the 
external commerce of Rus- 
sia passes through this port. 

22. Sevastopol (sCTOs-iop'- 
ot), on the Black Sea, is the 
principal naval station of 
the Russian fleet. It is sit- 
uated near the southern ex- 
tremity of the Crimea, on 
the north side of a point 
of land extending west 
about ten miles, and pre- 
sents a very striking view 
from the land side. The 
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bay on which it is located is completely protected from all 
winds and has no shoals. Immediately within the entrance it 
widens considerably, forming several smaller bays. The prin- 
cipal street runs along the inner harbor, and is lined with sub- 
stantial houses, principally two stories high. Both shores of the 
outer harbor are lined with immense military works, as also 
the entrance of the inner or smaller harbor. The harbor of 
Balaklava, near which an engagement between the Russians 
and Allies took place in 1854, is situated about seven miles 
south-east from Sevastopol. 

23. Among the numerous islands belonging to the empire are 
the group of Nova Zembla (New Land) in the Arctic Ocean, the 
archipelago of Spitzbergen, Kolguev (koVgouef), and the Vaigata 
Islands. 
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24. The principal seaports of the empire are Archangel, in 
the Arctic Ocean; St. Petersburg and Riga, in the Baltic; 
Odessa, in the Black Sea ; Taganrog, in the Sea of Azov ; and 
Astrakhan, Baku, and Kisliar, in the Caspian Sea. 

25. The principal political divisions of European Russia are 
those of Great Russia, Little Russia, South Russia, West Russia, 
Baltic Provinces, Finland, Kazan, Astrakhan, and Poland. The 
civil affairs of each government are presided over by a civil 
governor; the military affairs of two or more governments 
grouped together by a military governor. 

26. The principal authority is the Imperial Council, pre- 



sided over by the emperor in person. This council is divi- 
ded into five departments— legislative, military, civil, ecclesi- 
astical, and one for Poland. Each department consists of five 
members. 

27. The body next in importance to the Imperial Council is 
called the Senate, and is also presided over by the emperor in 
person. It is the supreme judicial tribunal, and issues decrees 
which have the force of law, unless their execution is interdicted 
by the emperor. This body is divided into eight departments, 
each of which is an appeal court of last resort for certain prov- 
inces and governments. 



MAP-READING- EXERCISE. 



In size how does the Eussian Empire rank among the empires of the world ? 
{Table, App.) What city is the capital of Russia ? What is the emperor of Eussia 
called? Compare the population of Eussia with that of North America. {Table, 
App.) What are the highlands of Eussia? Compare the climate of Eussia with 
that of Western Europe. What kind of a government has Eussia ? Where is 
Firland ? What river of Eussia is the largest in Europe ? Where is Odessa ? Name 
the four principal rivers of Eussia. Where is Moscow? Where is Sebastopol? 
What is the meaning of " Sla-Winic "? Who abolished serfdom in Eussia ? When ? 
Who are the Cossacks, and where do they branch from? What peculiarity 
about the Russian language ? How does the Eussian standing army compare with 
those of other nations of the world ? What noted building does Moscow contain ? 



What is a peculiar characteristic of this city? What islands belong to Eus- 
sia? Name the leading seaports of the Eussian Empire, and their location. 
Norway and Sweden constitute what natural division of land? Which is the 
larger ? Which extends farther north ? What kind of government has Norway 
and Sweden? What and where is the capital of Norway ? of Sweden? What is 
the most northern town in Europe ? What mountains extend through the Scan- 
dinavian Peninsula? For what is the western coast remarkable ? What were the 
early inhabitants of Scandinavia called? What were the chiefs of this people 
called ? What is a popular custom with the Swedish people ? What people are 
found in the north of Sweden ? What is a characteristic of the Laplander ? Wha/ 
about the midnight sun ? 



GENERAL QUESTIONS ON EUROPE. 



What is the position of Europe in regard to the great land-mass of the globe ? 
What are the physical boundaries between Europe and Asia ? Do these agree 
exactly with the political boundaries ? Compare the area of Europe with that of 
the United States, also with that of South America. ..{Table, App.) Compare its 
greatest width with that of North America, also its greatest length. Indicate on 
the map the area that Europe would cover if placed on North America. Make a 
diagram representing the comparative areas of Europe, North America, and South 
America. Compare its outline with that of South America. Compare the length 
of its coast-line with that of each of the other continents. (Taile.) What large 
sea between Europe and Africa ? Compare this sea with the Gulf of Mexico, also 
with the Caribbean Sea. 

Tlie Mediterranean Sea is warm and iideless. The Strait of Gibraltar has two cur- 
rents, an upper one fimnng into it, and an under current flowing into the ocean. 

The surface of the islands contains about one-twentieth of the whole of Europe. 

Which is the most important group ? What has given them the pre-eminence ? 
What quite large islands in the Arctic Ocean? 

SpUzbergen is used for fishing purposes. Just beyond the Arctic Circle there is an 
island which has a fancied resemblance to a colossal figure of a man wrapped in a cloak and 
sitting on a horse. It is a wett-knovm landmark to seamen, and is called " The Horseman" 
Its summit has probably never been trodden by the foot of inan. 

Into what large unequal portions may the surface of Europe be divided ? How 
does High Europe compare in extent with Low Europe ? What is the highest 
part of High Europe ? In what direction do most of the important mountain- 
ranges of Europe extend? What ranges run in the opposite direction? Has 
Europe a table-land ? Has it a desert ? How do the Carpathian Mountains com- 
pare with the Alps in extent and height? Name three celebrated volcanoes in 
Europe. Are there as many volcanoes in Europe as in South America? Why do 
the streams from the Alps flow in four different directions? What is the continen- 
tal divide of Low Europe ? Which division has the larger rivers ? How do the 
European rivers compare in length and volume with the American rivers? How 
do they compare in number? What is the longest European river? Can you 
name an American river of about the same length as the Volga ?^ By what are 
most of the European rivers connected? Has Europe many navigable rivers? 
Name some that have fine natural harbors at their mouths. Do the rivers of Low 
Europe flow directly into the open ocean ? Does any river in High Europe flow 
into a border sea ? What lar^ salt sea in Europe has no visible outlet ? 

What influences modify the climate of Western Europe ? What influences from 
the south tend to raise the temperature of Southern Europe ? What portion of 
the continent has the greatest amount of rainfall? Why? What is the dryest 
part of Europe? Why? What peculiarity of the surface causes the rain to be 



well distributed over the continent ? Are the climatic conditions of North America 
as favorable as those of Europe ? Where in Europe would you expect to find short 
winters and long summers ? Where the four seasons with a gradual transition from 
one to the other ? Where short summers and long and severe winters ? In the far 
North what is the vegetation? Is the forest-belt of North America continued in 
the Old World? Find the wheat-region of Europe on the map. Compare the 
productions of Central Europe with those of Central North America. Name some 
of the productions of Southern Europe. Find on the map the northern limit of 
the grape. Compare the productions of Southern Europe with those of Southern 
North America. Where would you look for minerals ? In which part of the con- 
tinent would you expect to find the grandest scenery ? Compare the number of 
people in Europe with the number on each of the other continents. {Table, App^ 
Compare the nationalities in Low Europe with those in High Europe. Name some 
of the languages spoken on the continent. What trade connection between St. Peters- 
burg and Asia? {Map.) How is trade carried on in the eastern part of Europe? 
Mention some of the articles of trade in that region. Trace the caravan-route from 
Kiakhta (ke-ak'ta) to Moscow. What river is the chief channel of commerce in 
Southern Eussia ? What connection between Moscow and St. Petersburg ? {Map.) 
What is the great commercial city of Southern Eussia? What is the largest 
European port on the Caspian Sea ? What parts of the continent are best situated 
for commerce ? What is the chief commercial city on the continent ? What com- 
mercial ports on the Mediterranean .Sea? Trace the route from Havre to Aspin- 
wall. What cities are the commercial centres of coal? Works of art? Fancy 
goods? Machinery? Ships? Cotton goods? Woolen goods? Linen goods? 
Silk? Wine? Tin? Iron? Fruit? Grain? What are the three leading exports 
of Liverpool? What are the British possessions outside of the British Isles? 
Name the six largest cities of Europe in order of size. Name five noted commer- 
cial cities in Europe. Name the wine-producing countries in Europe. Name the 
grain-producing countries of Europe. Mention the principal islands in the Med- 
iterranean Sea. Name the six largest rivers of Europe. What country of Europe 
is the most important for its wheat export ? Mention the countries in Europe 
which are noted for their manufactures. What are the most densely populated 
countries in Europe ? What is the most northern town in Europe ? Why is Ham- 
merfest never ice-bound? What three capitals of Europe are in nearly the same 
latitude as the southern extremity of Greenland? Does the sun rise first at Lon- 
don or Washington ? Explain how a person in New York may receive a telegram 
the day before it is sent from Paris. Arrange the divisions of Europe in the ordei 
of their areas and then in the order of their population. Compare the people of 
Europe with those of South America in respect to civilization. Compare the 
longest Eiuopean river with the longest in Africa. 
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Dim longings draw me on, and point my path 
To Eastern sands, to Shem^s deserted shore. 
The cradle of the -world." 



1. Position and Extent. — Asia is separated on the west from 
the great water-mass of the globe by Europe, which has been 
called the "front door of Asia." 

2. The term Asia was originally applied only to the western 
portion of Turkey, now known as Asia Minor. Asia is often 
called the "Orient," which means the East. 

3. Size. — Asia, the largest of the continents, comprises one- 
third of the entire land-surface of the globe. Like North Amer- 
ica, it is situated in three zones — the Torrid, North Temperate, 
and North Frigid. 

4 Outline. — ^The seas of Asia do not penetrate inland, as do 
those of Europe. As it is a inore inassive continent, communi- 
cation between its coasts cannot be carried on so easily. The 
northern coast of Asia is fririged with snow-clad gravel cliffs and 
islands. The easidrfl. coast has for the most part rugged shores. 
The southern fioast has, in general, low plains along the sea. 
The western coast has many bold, stee]?, and lofty rocks, with 
some leyjel plains. Which do you think is the most important 
coast? Why? 

Sketch each coast of Asia, and locate the following places : Seas : Bering, Ok- 
hotsk {o-kotsk'), Japan, China, Yellow, Arabian, Eed, Mediterranean, Black, Cas- 
pian, Aral (ar^cd), Kara; Gulfs and Bays: Tonquin (ton-keen'), Persian, Siam, 
Bengal, Aden [d-den], Tartary, Korea, Ormus, Bab-el-mandeb, Formosa, Malacca ; 
Capes : East, Lopatka, Cambodia, Comorin (corn'o-rin), Eomania ; Peninsulas : 
Arabia, Asia Minor, Malay, Korea, Kamchatka, Hindustan. 

6. Surface. — Asia may be divided into three belts — viz. Arctic 
Asia, Region of Deserts, Plateaus, and Mountains, and Peninsular 
Asia. 

6. The great slope of Asia is northward and westward, ex- 
tending across Europe and forming the northern portion of the 
eastern half of the great basin of the globe relief 

7. Arctic Asia consists of that portion of the great Siberian 
pj^ain which slopes to the north. 

8. Asia excels every other continent in the height of its 
plateaus and mountains. The great mountain-ranges of Asia 
meet on the Plateau of Pamir, or the "roof of the world." 
From the Pamir the lofty Himalaya (him-d-lay'ya) range extends 
toward the east in a magnificent curve which forms the main 
axis of the continent. 

" Far in the East, Himalaya, lifting high 

His towering summits till they cleave the sky, 
Spans the wide land trom east to western sea, 
Lord of the hills, instinct with Deity." 

These mountains are the highest in the world. Mt. Everest, 
the highest peak, is more than a mile higher than the highest 
peak of the American aontinent. How high is Mt. Everest? 

9. The natives call Mt. Everest the " abode of light," because 
the sun shines upon its crest more than an hour before its beams 
reach the valley below. The shadow of this mountain as it 



moves over the plains of Thibet is the sun-dial of the natives. 
If it were possible to stand on Mt. Everest and view the land, 
the eye would be able to take in a region of vast extent and the 
scenery would-be sublime. 

10. The Himalaya range forms the southern wall of the 
grand plateau of Thibet, the northern wall of which is the 
Kuen Lun (kwen-lddn) Range. The northern slope of this range 
descends to the desert plateau of Gobi, which is at least a mile 
lower than Thibet. The Thian-Shan (tee-dn'shan) Mountains 
join the Altai (dl'tl), aiid together form the northern wall of the 
plateau of Gobi. 

11. The Altai Mountains join the Yablonoi (yd-Uo-noi') range 
in the north-east. The ranges which form the northern fringe 
of Gobi send out into the Siberiarf plain great rugged mountain- 
ous peninsulas. The trenches between these seem to have been 
cut by the spring torrents that flood the river-basins. 

12. The plateaus of Gobi and Thibet, taken as one and 
enclosed by their mountains, make a triangle resembling South 
America in shape, thus forming, as it were, a continent within a 
continent. 

13. The plateau of Iran, called also the plateau of Persia, is 

a vast salt desert in the north.. In the south and west it descends 
by terraces and slopes to the Arabian Sea and the Persian Gulf. 
It is walled in by mountains. 

14. Peninsular Asia consists mostly of fertile plains, which are 
among the most important regions of .the globe. 

Locate on your map outline the following: Plateaus of Pamir, Thibet, Iran, 
Arabia ; Ranges : Elbruz, Himalaya, Kuen Lun, Hindoo Koosh [koo), Thian-Shan, 
Taurus (tow'nts), Altai, Stanovoi (std^no-voi') ; Peaks : Everest, Horeb, Ararat, Her- 
mon, Carmel, Nebo ; the Desert of Gobi, the Steppes, and Tundras. 

15. Drainage. — Most of the rivers of Asia rise in the Central 
Highlands, and, except the Ganges, have comparatively few 
tributaries. They radiate north, east, and south, and mingle 
their waters with those of three oceans. They have narrow 
valleys rather than steep basins. The northern rivers have 
been ascended, and communication established with their 
mouths, but as they are ice-bound for eight or nine months, 
their importance is not to be compared with that of the rivers 
in more favored localities. The Obi, Yenisei (yen-e-sa'e), and 
the Lena discharge into the Arctic Ocean. 

16. The Obi River rolls its turbid water through a wilderness. 
Its monotonous banks present a dreary succession of swamps 
and dismal pine forests. Hardly a living creature is to be seen 
except cranes, wild ducks, and geese. 

17. The Lena, in its middle course, is more than five miles in 
width. 

18. The Amoor (a-moo/) of Siberia, and the Yang-tse-Kiang 
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(yang-tse-ke-ang) and Hoang Ho {ho-dng ho) of China, are the 
great commercial liighways. 

19. The Hoang-Ho River is sometimes called the " Chinese 
,5crrow," because of its tendency to overflow its banks. Fearful 
inundations, with great loss of property and life, are of frequent 
occurrence. The Indus and Cambodia rivers are noted for the 
fertility of their valleys. 

20. The Ganges (gan'jez) is the sacred river of India. The 
Hindus believe that its waters can wash away sin. 

21. Asia has many salt lakes in the central region. Lake 
Baikal {hi'-hdl') is the largest body of fresh water in Asia. 

The natives have many superstitions concerning Lake Baikal. They call it the 
Holy Sea, and say it always casts the bodies of those who are drowned in its waters 
upon the shore. 

Locate on your map outline the following : Elvers : Obi, AmoOr, Ganges, Indus, 
Cambodia, Lena, Yenisei, Yang-tse-Kiang, Hoang Ho, Brahmapootra (braJwnm- 
poo'tra), Euphrates, Tigris, and Irrawaddi ; Lake Baikal ; Caspian and Aral seas. 

22. Climate and Rainfall. — Asia, because of its great extent 
of latitude, possesses every variety of climate. In the northern 
and central portions the climate is subject to great extremes of 
heat and cold. In the southern and eastern parts, except on the 
high table-lands, the climate is remarkably uniform. Southern 
Asia is in the region of the monsoons, and has six months of 
drought and six months of rain. In the central portions the 
rainfall is scanty. Irkutsk is said to be the coldest inhabited 
place in the world. In the markets of this place fowl and meat 
are piled up in stacks like cord-wood. Some animals, brought 
into the market whole, are propped up on their legs and have 
the appearance of being alive. Milk is frozen around a stick 
and sold in blocks. Fish lean against the wall on their tails, 
and everything has a solid appearance. 

23. Arabia is considered the hottest, Siberia the coldest, and 
India the wettest, country in the world. 

Indicate on your map outline the ocean-currents near Asia, the direction of the 
prevailing winds, also the various climatic belts. 

24. Productions. — In the variety of its productions Asia 
excels every other continent. It may be divided into three 
vegetation belts, corresponding to the climatic zones. The 
southern belt is the region of the palm, bamboo, banyan, rice, 
cotton, sugar-cane, spices, and poppy. The central belt yields 
tea, cereals, and fruits. A portion of this belt includes parts of 
the great desert and forest belts of the earth. In the north are 
the barren tundras. Most of the valuable food-plants are natives 
of Asia, and have been carried by man to other continents. 

25. Animals. — Asia excels every other continent in the size 
of its animals. They include the elephant, rhinoceros, tapir, 
buffalo, camel, zebra, monkeys, crocodiles, and serpents. 

26. Inhabitants. — It is generally believed that Asia is the 
birthplace of the human race, hence the continent is often 
called the " Cradle of the World " and the " Land of the Morn- 
ing." Asia seems to have been made to send life to other con- 
tinents and to be the mother of the world. Eich with the gifts 
of nature, Asia is fitted to supply all nations without impov- 
erishing itself. Its surface structure divides it into distinct 
regions extending mainly* east and west. The migration of 
races from Central Asia to Europe has followed the lines of 
relief; thus tribes have been intermingled and civilization pro- 
moted. The tribes that found their way to the north became 



barbarous, because the land made them so. They were forced 
to obtain a living by hunting and grazing. Those who went 
south and east found fertile plains and valleys, made permanent 
homes, and became partly civilized, as is illustrated in the 
nations of China, Japan, and India. 

27. Asia contains more than one-half of the entire population 
of the globe. The principal races are the Mongolian, the Malay, 
and the Caucasian. The Mongolian race includes the greater 
portion of the inhabitants. The Malays occupy the Malay 
Peninsula and the adjacent islands. The Caucasians are 'found 
chiefly in Western Asia. 

28. The manners and customs are so stationary in parts of 
the East that a visit there takes one back to the days of th' • 
apostles and the patriarchs. 

29. The monarchical form of government prevails. Pagan- 
ism and Mohammedanism are the principal religions. It is 
remarkable that all the great systems of religion have had their 
origin in Asia. The clashing of these great systems of religion 
has retarded the civilization of the continent. 

30. Occupations. — The people are largely engaged in agricul- 
ture. Mining is not pursued very extensively, although the con- 
tinent is rich in minerals. Why ? Manufacturing is exten- 
sively carried on by the Chinese and Japanese. The fisheries 
are important on the islands and on the southern coasts. 



TURKEY IN ASIA. 

1. Turkey in Asia is a part of the Ottoman Empire. It 
includes the provinces of Asia Minor, Syria, Armenia, and 
nearly the whole sea-coast of Arabia. 

2. Its position in the centre of the great land-mass of the 
Eastern Hemisphere, and its coast-line penetrated by five large 
seas, give it easy access to three continents. Its alluvial plains, 
forest-covered mountains, rich valleys, and large rivers fit it for 
every occupation of civilized life. 

3. Its surface is generally mountainous. The grains and 
fruits of the temperate zone abound. Poppies, figs, tobacco, and 
pomegranates are among the productions. 

4. Population. — The country is thinly inhabited and except 
in the cities has little appearance of civilization. The people 
are chiefly Turks and Arabs. Wandering Bedouins infest the 
land. What have you learned about the customs of the Turks? 
What about the government of the Ottoman Empire ? 

Beautiful carpets, woven each in a single piece and noted for their rich colore, 
are manufactured in the village of Ushak. Morocco, leather, and silk goods are 
among the exports. What have you learned about the commerce of the empire? 

5. Smyrna is the principal port and metropolis. 

6. Damascus is one of the oldest cities in the world. It has 
been called the " Pearl of the East " and the " Eye of the Des- 
ert." It is a walled city with narrow streets, one of which is 
called Straight. Damascus sword-blades are famed for their 
fine quality. 

7. East of the Jordan, in the country of Palestine, are the 
wonderful giant cities of Bashan, which are thought to be at 
least four thousand years old, and which contain the only speci- 
mens in the world of the ordinary private dwellings of remote 
antiquity. The walls of many of these houses are sound, their 
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roofs unbroken, and even the window-shutters in place. The 
walls are built of square blocks of basalt without cement, and 
are from five to eight feet thick. The roofs are of slabs of the 
same material, and the doors and window-shutters are of stone. 
Many of the villages have been deserted for hundreds of years. 
Some of them are inhabited by wandering Bedouins, who plun- 
der travelers. 

8. "With the history of Turkey in Asia begins the history 
of the world. It is generally believed that the human race had 
its birth somewhere between the Caspian and Mediterranean 
seas. 



SYRIA. 

1. Syria, a province of Turkey, includes Palestine, or the 
Holy Land, which is noted as the birthplace of Christianity and 
the home of the Jews. 

According to the Scriptures, the father of the Jewish nation was Abraham, who 
in the twentieth century B. c. removed from the plains of Mesopotamia t» CanaS,n. 
The mission of the Hebrew or Jewish race was to in^uence the world through 
spiritual truths, and we have their history and prophecies in the body of the Old- 
Testament literature. 

2. The olive is the characteristic tree of Syria. Roses are 
raised by the acre for attar-of-roses, which often sells for $100 an 
ounce. 

3. Jenisalemj the most noted city in Palestine, has been sev- 
eral times destroyed and rebuilt. The most terrible destruction 
was caused by the Romans in 70 A. d. Thousands of the 
inhabitants who attempted to escape were captured and sus- 
pended on crosses around the walls, until, as one historian says, 
there was no wood left from which to make crosses and no 
space on the walls to fix them. The famine in the city was so 
horrible that some killed and ate their own children. The 
siege lasted about six months, and Jerusalem was reduced to a 
heap of smoking ruins. Most of the inhabitants perished or 
were sold as slaves or treated as criminals. 

4. The Jews since the destruction of their city have been 
wanderers on the face of the earth, yet have retained their dis- 
tinctive traits as a people. 

No portion of Western Asia was so well adapted by nature to support many 
people as was the plain between the Euphrates and Tigris rivers, and here were 
the first great empires of antiquity — Assyria and Babylon. The Phcenicians, on 
the eastern coast of the Mediterranean Sea, were long renowned as a rich, culti- 
vated, powerful, and commercial people. They founded the city of Tyre. 

5. In the early stages of the Church a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land was regarded as a pious act. In the eleventh century 
hordes of brutal Turks from the Caucasus beat, robbed, and 
murdered the Christian pilgrims. These atrocities gave rise to 
the Crusades. 

The Crusades, or " Wars of the Cross," were designed to rescue Palestine from the 
hands of the Turks. There were at least seven of the Crusades, beginning in 1096 
^nd covering a period of almost two hundred years. The first crusade consisted 
of bands of lawless men and women without order or organization. The later 
crusades were regular armies. The Children's Crusade in 1212 consisted of thou- 
sands of children led by Stephen, a shepherd-boy. Many of the children died, 
others were sold as slaves, and the expedition was a failure, as were all the cru- 
sades as far as the .original object of them was concerned. They united nations, 
however, developed commerce, and tended to the introduction . of the arts and 
sciences into Europe. 

Contrast the condition of Turkey in Asia anciently with its present aspect. 
Mention some of the causes that have led to this great change. 



PERSIA, AFGHANISTAN, AND BALU- 
CHISTAN. 

*' Persia, time-honored land, who loolcs on thee 
A desert, yet a paradise, "will see." 

1. These countries are situated in the desert belt of Asia. 
They have forest- covered mountains and very fertile river-val- 
leys. In some places the ground is covered with a dry, hard 
salt crust of considerable thickness, which glitters and flashes 
in the sunlight, forcing the traveler to wear a shade to protect 
his eyes. 

2. The inhabitants are mixed. In Baluchistan they are bar- 
barous wandering tribes; in Persia they are intelligent, but 
uneducated and superstitious; in Afghanistan they resemble 
the Persians. Many of them own large flocks of goats and 
sheep, while others are engaged in the manufacture of silk 
goods, shawls, carpets, and perfurriery, or in the caravan trade. 
Nearly all are Mohammedans. The Parsees can trace their 
descent more directly from the ancient Persians than can any 
other people. 

The .ruler of Persia is called a Shah. The British may be said to have control 
of the Persian Gulf. 

3. These countries are important because of their situation 
between Russia and the Indian Ocean. There are no roads 
through these countries, except such as are traversed by car- 
avans or mules. Afghanistan has been called the " gateway to 
India." Oabul {kd-bool') is the capital. 

4. Kelat is the capital of Baluchistan, and Teheran of Persia. 
The prevailing color of Teheran is that of mud. The houses 
are all plastered outside with mud. The roofs are flat, and the 
entire city is a disappointment to the traveler. A characteristic 
street-sight in Teheran is the bread for sale. For one cent a 
sheet of bread several feet square can be bought. The women, 
hurrying through the streets with great sheets of this useful 
article in their hands, look as if they were carrying leather 
aprons. Beloochistan and Afghanistan are monarchies. 

5. Persia was one of the four great empires of antiquity. It 
conquered Babylon, and at one time included nearly all the ter- 
ritory of the known world. 

It was conquered by Alexander the Great. After the death of Alexander the 
country gradujtUy declined into a state of comparative barbarism. In the seventh 
century the greater part of Central and Western Asia was overrun by the ^aracens 
or Arabs, and forced to adopt the Mohammedan religion. Before this conquest the 
religion of the greater part of the Persians was that of the Parsees. After the 
conquest those who clung to the ancient religion were persecuted. Some of them 
fled to Bombay, in India, where their descendants now reside. 



ARABIA. 

A barren land, where life stands still. 

Unchanged from day to day— 
Where camels stalk and wild beasts roann 

Along the desert way. 

1. Arabia, or the " Peninsula of the Arabs," is in general an 
arid, sunburnt wilderness. The mountain-region has some green 
spots, but the fertile portions, taken together, form but a small 
part of the whole peninsula. 

2. The position and surface of Arabia detach it from the 
continent in a geographical and historical sense, and help to 
explain why the greater portion of it has ever been almost 
unknown and inaccessible. 
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Arabia is supposed to be the wilderness where the children of Israel wandered 
for forty years. 

Mount Sinai {si'mi) is famous in Scripture as the place from which the Law was 
given. Arabia is celebrated for its dromedaries, horses, and coffee. 

3. Population. — The social condition of the Arabs is very- 
interesting, for it presents an image of what human society was 
in the earliest ages. Life in the desert, far from great cities 
and scenes of rivalry, inspires no spirit of change; hence we 
find many of the manners and customs of the Arabs the same 
as, existed in ancient times. Long, flowing robes are worn, 
belted with a girdle ; sandals are used on the feet, and a per- 
son of rank winds long strips of ornamented cloth around his 
head or wears as many as fifteen caps, one above another. If 
an enemy partakes of the salt of his foe, he becomes his friend. 
The mode of salutation is a long ceremony, and consists of 
many prostrations and much handshaking. The beard is an 
object of reverence. The women wear rings in their noses. 
The Bedouins or wandering tribes plunder caravans and live 
wherever they "can find food for their camels. On the fertile 
tracts the people have made permanent homes. Why ? There 
is no general government. The Turkish provinces are ruled 
by sultans. 

4. Muscat is the largest city in Arabia and the chief seaport. 

5. Mecca, the birthplace of Mohammed, is visited by many 
Mohammedan pilgrims every year. What have you learned 
about this city? 

6. Aden is called the Gibraltar of the Indian Ocean. It is 
held by the English and commands the entrance to the Red 
Sea. It is situated in the centre of an extinct volcano. The 
rain, which sometimes does not fall for two or three years, is 
stored up in huge tanks. Would you expect to find much veg- 
etation here? Droves of ostriches wander about the place, and 
visitors are besieged by the Arabs to buy the feathers for which 
it is the market of the world. 

7. Medina contains the tomb of Mohammed. Mocha is noted 
for its coffee. 

8. In the desert of Edom, in Northern Arabia, is the famous 
rock-city of Petra. It occupies a narrow valley overhung by 
mountains. Many of the houses are hewn out of the solid rock, 
like rows of caveTtoihbs, while others stand free from the sides 
of the valley. The central part of the valley is strewn with 
ruins. The beauty of the stone from which the various struc- 
tures are wrought throws a singular charm over this strange 
city. It is of many brilliant colors and is sculptured into forms 
of beauty, above which rise the huge rocks in all their natural 
roughness and grandeur. 

9. The Arabs claim to have descended from Ishmael, the son 
of Abraham. They took the name Saracens, and were at first 
bold, disorganized tribes, but were united under Mohammed, and 
became the most powerful and brilliant nation of the seventh 
century. At the present time the Saracens are known by the 
name of Arabs and possess little other territory than the deserts 
of Arabia. 

BRITISH INDIA. 

1 . British India is sometimes called " John Bull's farm in the 
East." It comprises Hindustan, Burmah, and a number of 
half-independent provinces. 



2. The Cashmere or Punjaub province is the most importa,nt. 
It is celebrated for its goaits and sheep, from the wool of which 
cashmere shawls are made. 

The shawls manufactured in Cashmere are the finest in the world. Some of 
them are sold in London for $2000 or more apiece. The demand for them is not 
so great as formerly, owing to the introduction of the custom of wearing costly furs. 

3. British India is about one-half the size of the United States. 
Its fertile soil makes it the richest possession owned by any 
nation. 

Read from the map the surface and drainage of Hindoostan. What have you 
learned about the Ganges Eiver? 

4. The climate in the north is temperate. In the south it is 
tropical. In March the hot winds of Upper India begin to blow, 
and foreigners have to flee to their houses and cover the doors 
and windows with heavy mats drenched in water to cool the air. 
Metal becomes hot enough to burn the hand, and the covers of 
pamphlets curl up in the heat. 

5. Agriculture is the principal occupation. Nearly all the 
fruits, grains, and spices of tropical regions abound. Thousands 
of acres of poppies are cultivated for opium. Much of the opium 
is exported to China. Rice is the • principal article of food. 
Wha,t other nations have you learned use rice as a leading arti- 
cle of food ? 

6. The commerce is extensive, and almost wholly carried on 
with Great Britain by water and caravan. A network of canals 
extends over the land and the principal cities are connected by 
railroads. 

7. The population is about four times as large as that of the 
United States. The people are mainly of the Caucasian race, 
though in color nearly black. They are called Hindus. Many 
of their peculiar customs have been forbidden by the British, 
who rule the country. It is customary to burn dead bodies, and 
a widow would formerly throw herself on the funeral-pile of 
her husband and be burned with his body. This custom has 
been suppressed. Little girls are married to little boys by their 
parents, and are not allowed to see their husbands until they are 
grown up. If the husband dies, the widow must never marry 
again. There are hundreds of widow-children in India. 

8. Religion. — The prevailing religion in India is Brahmanism. 
What have you learned about Brahmanism ? Innumerable gods 
are worshiped. Each deity has a sacred animal, which is wor- 
shiped as a representative of the god. The Brahmans believe 
that the soul of a man after his death has to pass through the 
bodies of all the animals and birds of earth, and after the lapse 
of several thousand years returns into the body of a human 
being. Among the devotees of this religion who are considered 
very holy are the fakirs. They are very filthy in their habits 
and hate their bodies and love to torture them. They wear 
rags and eat the poorest food. They often hang from trees by 
their hair and feet for days, and remain kneeling until their 
limbs become stiff. There are millions of fakirs in India. 

9. The government is vested in a viceroy appointed by the 
sovereign of Great Britain. Many of the provinces are ruled 
by native princes. Nepaul and Bootan are independent prov- 
inces. 

10. Calcutta, the capital, is the largest city. It has the 
largest commerce of any city in Asia. It is sometimes called 
the " City of Palaces," because its houses are higher than those 
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of any other city in India. The jackals act as 
scavengers at night, and rob all new-comers of sleep by 
their terrible human-like cries. 

11. Delhi was once the capital of India. It contains the 
remains of the celebrated peacock throne, which was at one 
time the marvel of the world. It was a throne of gold, the back 
of which represented a peacock with expanded tail, the natural 
colors of which were imitated with precious stones. 

12. Agra is noted for the Taj, which is the most beautiful 
tomb in the world. It is 

" A passion and a Tworship and a faith 
Writ fast in alabaster." 

The whole building is so airy that it looks like a cloud castle ; 
it has been called " a poem in marble." Travelers say it seems 
too pure to be the work of human hands. It stands on a double 
terrace and is of pure white marble. It is octagonal in shape, 
with a dome and crescent and minarets on the top. It was 
built by a former emperor of India as a tomb for his wife, and 
on it is the inscription, " To the memory of an undying love." 
The interior is inlaid with mosaics wrought with precious stones 
into the form of flowers and other beautiful designs. A most 
marvelous echo repeats in soft and solemn tones whatever is 
recited at a certain point within the building. 

13. Bombay, situated on an island, is the second commercial 
city in Asia. 

14. Benares, the sacred city of the Hindus, contains over 
one thousand pagan temples. 

15. The island of Ceylon is noted for its pearl fisheries. 
This island is thought to be the Ophir of the Hebrews. It is 
noted for its mineral wealth and for the production of cin- 
namon. It has been called the " Pearl Drop on the brow of 
India." There are ruins of palaces and temples on this island 
which give evidence that it was at one time the seat of a power- 
ful empire. There is no history of these ruins. 

16. India is a very old nation, and but little is known con- 
cerning its early history. To India we are indebted for the 
germs of many of the sciences, and there can be no doubt of 
its early high civilization. It was for a long time the eastern 
limit of the known world. After Alexander the Great invaded 
this region he lamented that he had no other world to conquer. 



The City of Tokohama, 



In the twelfth century it was overrun by the Mohammedans, and under their 
rule rose to a great pitch of power and splendor. In 1600 a number of London 
merchants obtained a charter from the queen of England and opened trade with 
the East Indies. The company in time became very wealthy and largely monop- 
olized the trade in the East. At length its trading privileges were taken away by 
the government and its powers transferred to the Crown. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury the British made their first settlement, and by a series of conquests finally 
gained sway over nearly all of Hindustan. 



FARTHER INDIA. 

1. Farther India, or Indo-China, includes Anam, Cambodia, 
Siam, and the Malay Peninsula. The climate, soil, and pro- 
ductions of this division of Asia are similar to those of British 
India. 

2. The rivers run in an opposite direction from those in 
British India, and its lowlands are narrow valleys rather than 
vast plains. 

3. Siam may well be called the " Land of the Palm," for these 
trees fringe its streams and dot its plains. Oleanders grow wild. 
The cultivation of rice is the chief occupation of the inhab- 
itants. The Meinam River is called the " Nile of Siam," because 
it annually overflows its banks. Upon this overflow depends 
the success of the rice crop. Why? 

4. The animals of this division are large and savage. The 
fireflies of Siam are peculiar. They cluster on certain trees and 
send out a blaze of light all at once, and then become dark like 
a revolving light on a lighthouse. Buffaloes are trained to 
work in the fields like oxen. 

5. Siam is more powerful than Anam, but less populous. 
A French protectorate is over Anam. The king of Siam is 
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quite progressive, and has introduced the telegraph and tele- 
phone into his country, has his harem lighted with electricity, 
and has established a street-car line. 

In the throne-room of his palace are trees of gold and silver, the offerings of 
the rulers of his provinces. The trunks of the trees are plated, but the leaves are 
of the pure metal. 

6. Bangkok, the capital of Siam, is the largest city in Farther 
India. Its houses are made of bamboo and rest on piles to 
keep them out of the water. A large part of the city is built 
on rafts. It may be called the floating city. 

7. Singaptire, situated on an island of the same name off 
the southern extremity of the Malay Peninsula, is the capital 
of the straits settlements. It has a good harbor, and those 
who travel around the world generally stop here on their way. 
The meaning of the word Singapore is " city of the lion." A 
submarine cable brings this place within a few hours of Lon- 
don. There is much here to amuse travelers. If a coin is 
thrown into the water, scores of native children tumble in after 
it, and some one of them is sure to catch it before it touches the 
ocean-bed. This place is the leading tin- and spice-market of 
the world. It belongs to Great Britain. Hue is the capital of 
Anam. Cambodia and Lower Cochin China are in the posses- 
sion of the French. Saigon (si-gon) is the seaport of French 
Cochin China. 

8. The Malay Peninsula is inhabited by a piratical peoj)le. It 
is thinly peopled and poorly governed. 



CHINA. 

1. The Chinese Empire comprises the central and eastern 
parts of Asia. 

2. Its area is about one and one-quarter times that of the 
United States. Most of the coast is bold and rocky, and fre- 
quently visited by terrific typhoons. 

3. The northern part is an arid region known as the Desert of 
Gobi. In North China is a large tract of land composed of 
yellow clay in some places a thousand or more feet deep. The 
air is nearly always charged with yellow dust, which imparts a 
yellow hue to the roads, trees, fields, houses, and people. This 
yellow land gives its name to the Hoang-Ho River. 

4. The -western part includes some of the highest plateaus 
on the globe. The south-eastern part embraces the fertile plains 
of China proper. What have you learned about the rivers of 
this part of Asia ? The lakes are small, .but most of them are 
covered with floating gardens on which are houses and inhab- 
itants. 

6. The climate of China proper somewhat resembles that of 
the United States. On the high plateaus the climate is very 
cold. 

6. Produotions. — Tea is the most important production. In 
the northern part are found the productions of the temperate 
zone, and in the south semi-tropical productions, including rice, 
cotton, the mulberry tree, sugar-cane, the camphor tree, cin- 
namon, tobacco, the tallow tree, and the poppy. China is rich 
in mineral wealth. Tlie coal-beds are among the most exten- 
sive in the world. 

7. Inhabitants. — The Chinese Empire comprises about one- 
third of the whole population of the globe. About fourteen- 



fifleenths of the entire number of people in China live in China 
proper. Why? The Chinese have many peculiar customs. 
They differ from other Orientals in their mode of taking 
food. Instead of squatting on the floor and eating with their 
fingers, they sit on chairs, eat off tables, and raise the food to 
their mouths with chop-sticks. Their dishes are placed on small 
tables, and piled in successive stages one over another. On the 
last day of the old year the boys go up and down the street? 
shouting, " I'll sell my idle ways." The costume of the women 
differs but little from that of the men. The strange fashion of 
binding the feet prevails among the higher classes of Chinese 
women. A lady's shoe often measures only about three and 
a half inches from the heel to the toe. In early infancy the 
feet are tightly bound, the four small toes being tucked under 
the sole, of which, after a time, they become a part, while the 
heel is brought forward, and the process at length completed. 

Chinese news- 
papers have for an 
upper border these 
i^ords : " Please re- 
pect written paper," 
nd the Chinese are 
ery careful to do 

i^lKS^f tiis. 

9 . Opium - smok- 
ing, which ruina 
both body and 
mind, is prac- 
tised by one- 
fourth the male 
population. A 
coffin is reckon- 
ed a most ac- 
ceptable pres- 
ent, and is fre- 
lently given by 
liildren to their 
I 1 rents. White is 
orn for mourning. 
I his practice is go- 
^ out of fashion to 
extent. 

I lis Chinese are very 

skillful in hand-labor. They 

1 3 famous for their ivory carv- 

„, gold and silver filigree work, 

Blp'' and fine porcelain ware. In the 

.jSfc'" manufacture of silk China leads the 

The Tea-Plant. -world. 

11. Agriculture is the most honored occupation. The agri- 
cultural implements used are, as a general thing, very rude. 
The plow is so simple that it resembles a shovel tied to a rail. 
The threshing is performed by driving cattle over sheaves of 
grain. The winnowing is done from baskets, the chaff being 
driven away by huge fans. The scythe is a straight knife 
fastened at right angles to a bamboo stick. 

12. Language. — The Chinese language is peculiar and dif- 
ficult to learn. One word may have several different meanings 
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according to the tone of voice used in its pronunciation. On 
the coast of China the medium of communication between the 
natives and foreigners is a mixture of Chinese, Portuguese, and 
English called "Pigeon English." The following translation 
of the first verse of Longfellow's " Excelsior " will give an idea 
of this dialect : 

" Topside-galOTW, 
That nightey time begin ehop-ehop, 
One young man walkey, no can stop. 
Maskey snow, maskey iee. 
He carry flag with chop so nice, 
Topside-galow.'* 

13. Education. — Much attention is paid to education in 
China. The children are not taught to do much independ- 
ent thinking. The memory is the principal faculty appealed 
to in their schools. Do you think this method of education of 
very great value? Give reasons for your opinion. The Chi- 
nese have confined their education mostly to a knowledge of 
their own history, poems, and fiction. Is this drill calculated 
to make them progressive? Give reasons for your opinion. 
Improvements have recently been made in' the system of edu- 
cation. Scientific works have been translated for the use of 
students, and a college has been established for the study of 
foreign languages and the sciences. 

14. The popular religion of the empire is Buddhism, although 
the teachings of the ancient philosopher Confucius are followed 
to quite an extent. What have you learned about Buddhism? 
The worship of ancestors is a remarkable feature of Chinese 
social life. The rich have in their houses a chamber dedicated 
to their forefathers. Tablets representing the deceased persons 
and inscribed with their names are here carefully preserved, and 
certain ceremonies performed before them at stated times. 

15. The domestic commerce of the empire is extensive. Its 
chief water-routes are large canals and navigable rivers. The 
Imperial Canal is an important highway. Caravans of camels 
cross the highlands and deserts. The maritime commerce is 
chiefly in the hands of foreigners.. The Chinese generally have 
a natural abhorrence of modern improvements. In 1878 they 
destroyed the first railroad built in the country. They object 
to having the graves of their ancestors disturbed, as they would 
have to be if many railroads were built, for the country is one 
vast cemetery. They are superstitious enough to think that a 
disturbance of the bones of past generations would bring dis- 
tress upon the nation. The government is beginning to favor 
improvements, and the outlook is that the unprogressive notions 
of the common people may soon be undermined. 

16. The political divisions include China proper, Manchooria, 
Thibet, Mongolia, Turkestan, and Korea. The government is 
an absolute monarchy. The official title of the emperor is the 
" Son of Heaven." A nobleman of high rank, called a man- 
darin, has charge of each province. 

17. The punishments for transgressions of the laws are quite 
severe. For some ofionces the person is suspended by his wrists 
and ankles by means of ropes. Another punishment is to place 
the offender in a cage with his head through a hole in the top 
so as to keep his feet on tiptoe. For small offenses Chinamen 
are often tied together by their queues {kuz), which is considered 
a great disgrace. Criminals are generally beheaded. 

18. Pekin, the capital, is a walled city with low houses and 



many high pagodas or Buddhist temples. It is nearly as large as 
New York City. 

19. Canton is the second city in the empire. It contains no 
horses and no wheeled vehicles. Its streets are narrow and 
many people live in boats along the river front. 

20. China proper is the most important division and contains 
the greater part of the inht, '^itants. The land is fertile and well 
cultivated. 

21. Thibet (tib'et) is a plateau surrounded ' by the highest 
mountains in the world. Middle Thibet is sometimes called 
" Ape Land." Thibet is rich in minerals and poor in veg- 
etation. What physical features would lead you to suppose 
this to be the case ? The air in this elevated region is very cold 
and dry. Dead bodies shrivel up like muinmies. The long- 
haired yaks are often so burdened with icicles that they can 
hardly walk. Since it is a pasture-land, herds of sheep, yaks, 
and musk-deer are its chief sources of wealth. 




A^^'^'f'^^^'; 
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22. The common mode of salutation is to uncover the head, 
thrust out the tongue, and scratch the right ear. When the 
ladies of the upper class appear in public, they smear their faces 
with a kind of black varnish. 

23. Lassa, the capital of Thibet, is the residence of the Grand 
Lama, who is regarded as Buddha incarnate in the flesh. 

24. Korea (ko-re'a) is a kingdom. Its government is practi- 
cally independent, although the province pays a small tribute 
to the emperor. It has been called the " Land of Big Hats," 
because of the immense size of the head-coverings worn by its 
people. It has also been called the " Hermit Nation," because 
of its aversion to foreign commerce. It is beginning to open its 
ports to foreign trade. Seoul is the capital. 

25. Mongolia and East Turkestan resemble the Great Interior 
Basin of the United States in physical features. Oorga is the 
chief city. 
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26. Manchooria presents a succession of forests and prairies. 
Its chief products are rhubarl), grain, tobacco, and ginseng. 
Kerin Oola is the chief city. 

27. The early history of China is involved in myths and 
fables. It is one of the oldest existing empires in the world. 
Its authentic history dates back to iOOO b. c. Most other great 
empires have appeared and then declined, giving place to 
others, but China has endured from the earliest ages. 

28. The position of this empire in the extreme limits of 
Eastern Asia, hemmed in by mountains and difficult to reach 
by way of the sea, has kept it from blending with other nations 
in a common civilization. The Tartars have invaded the 
country many times. The Great Wall was built as a pro- 
tection against the Tartars. The Tartars finally conquered the 
country. The Chinese have never really united with them, and 
regard them with jealousy and distrust. 

In 1840 what is known as the " Opium War" broke out between China and 
Great Britain. It was caused by the destruction by the Chinese of a large quantity 
of opium which was about to be smuggled into Canton. As a result of this war 
the Chinese were compelled to open several ports to foreign trade and to cede the 
island of Hong Kong to the English. 



JAPAN. 

1. The Empire of Japan consists of four large fertile islands 
and many smaller ones. 

2. The Japanese call their empire the " Isle of the Dragon- 
Fly," because they fancy the main island is shaped like that 
insect. It has also been called the " birthplace of the sun." 
Why? 

3. Large fertile plains border the coast, but the interior is 
high and rugged. The most celebrated mountain is Fujiyama 
{foo-zi'd'ma). In summer bands of white-robed pilgrims jour- 
ney to its summit to worship idols. Throughout Japan earth- 
quakes are of common occurrence. 

4. The productions are those of the temperate and torrid 
/lones. Rice and tea are the principal products. There are 
three species of trees worthy of note. One produces the gum 
used in japan-ware, another yields wax for candles, and the 
third is used in the manufacture of paper. The gardens in this 
country are peculiar, for the people trim and clip their shrubs 
and trees into resemblances of umbrellas, ships, bridges, moun- 
tains, men, storks, and other objects. 

5. The population of Japan according to the latest estimate 
is 43,000,000. The people are generally regarded as belonging 
to the Mongolian race. The causes that have retarded the prog- 
ress of China in civilization have in a measure affected this 
people, but they are beginning to assimilate Western ways. In 
the larger cities they have telegraphs, railroads, electric lights, 
and improved machinery, and within a few years have estab- 
lished colleges, public and normal schools, and sent men abroad 
every year to study the civilization of other nations. The Jap- 
anese are more cleanly in their habits, more progressive, and 
more intelligent than the Chinese. On the island of Yesso a 
strange people live in mud huts. Their bodies are covered 
with hair. They are kind and gentle, and manufacture a rude 
kind of cloth, nets, ancf ropes. 

6. Paper lanterns are one of the peculiar features of Japan. 
Nearly every house and store is furnished with one or more of 



them, and during a festival thousands of them are kept burning. 
The horses are shod with straw, and tied in their stalls with 
their heads toward the passage-way. The houses are made with 
sliding partitions and are open to the gaze of passers-by. Mats 
form the principal furniture. 

7. Silk, porcelain, paper, metallic ornaments, and lacquered 
ware are the chief manufactures of Japan. 

8. Government.— In 1889 the emperor or mikado (mi-kd'do) 
of Japan changed the settled habits and policy of centuries, and 
handed the scroll of a constitution to the minister-president of 
the state. Liberty of religion, freedom of speech, and right of 
public meeting are established by this constitution. The edicts 
of the emperor henceforth must be countersigned by the consent 
of a parliament. 

9. A form of Buddhism is the prevailing religion. There are 
Christian missionaries in this land, and some of the Japanese 
have given up idolatry. 

10. Tokyo (to'Jce-o), the capital, is the residence of the mikado. 
Yokohama (yd-ko-ha'ma), a dull, gray-looking town, is the chief 
port. 

11. History. — The history of Japan, like that of China, is 
obscured in fables. Its sovereigns are reported to have formed 
a continuous dynasty since 660 b. c. 

In the sixteenth century the Eoman Catholic Portuguese sent missionaries to 
Japan, and many of the people were converted to Christianity. At length the 
Portuguese were driven from the country and the converts martyred and perse- 
cuted. All foreigners were excluded from the islands except the Dutch, who were 
permitted to trade at one port. 

12. In 1854, Commodore Perry, from the United States, visited 
Japan, and a treaty was made opening several ports to American 
trade. Other nations have also succeeded in negotiating treaties, 
and Japan is opening her doors to outside influences. 



ASIATIC RUSSIA. 

1. Asiatic Russia covers about one-third of Asia, and includes 
Siberia, Turkestan, and Trans-Caucasia or Georgia. Some geog- 
raphers regard Trans-Caucasia as a part of Russia in Europe. 

2. Siberia derived its name from the ancient city of Sibir. It 
may appropriately be called the " Land of the North." The 
surface of Siberia may be divided" into three belts — the agricul- 
tural and grazing land in the south, forests in the middle, and 
the tundras in the north. It would be hard to imagine a more 
dreary place than the tundras. Cold, bleak winds from the 
Arctic Ocean sweep across these plains and check vegetable 
growth. Boundless swamps • and stony tracts of land meet 
the traveler's eye. The ground is covered with snow for eight 
or nine months, which, with the dull, dark sky, long nights, and 
awful silence of the extreme North, makes the region very wild 
and desolate. In the fertile southern regions there is a profu- 
sion of flowers and everything to suggest the beauty of favored 
spots in the Temperate Zone. 

3. The productive land of Siberia is said to be twice the area 
of Great Britain. Compare this area with the entire area of 
Siberia. (App., Table.) What have you learned about the min- 
eral wealth of the Ural Mountains ? 

4. The leading export from the island of New Siberia is 
ivory, which is found imbedded in the ice, gravel, and loam of 
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the island. The tusks are those of the mammoth. What is a 
mammoth ? (Did.) In some instances the preservation of these 
animals in the ice has been so complete that when exhumed 
dogs have eaten the flesh. 

What have you learned about the rivers of Northern Asia? Lieutenant De 
Long perished in the delta of the Lena River. Can you tell anything about Lieu- 
tenant De Long? 

5. Population. — Three-fourths of the inhabitants of Siberia 
are Russians. The native tribes are mostly in the north. The 
country is colonized to a large extent by exiles and emigrants. 
What is an exile ? (Did.) The exiles of Siberia are criminals 
and political and religious offenders. It is estimated that fully 
half a million of people, suspected of treason by the govern- 
ment, have been snatched from their homes and doomed to a 
living death in the mines of this dreary land. 

6. In parts of Siberia the people have good schools and enjoy 
social privileges. A traveler from America would notice at once 
the absence of fences and farm-houses in Western Siberia. The 
cattle are enclosed in a common pasture, and as the Siberian 
peasant does not own the land he cultivates, he has no induce- 
ment to build upon it; tj;ierefore, although the country is to 
some extent a farming region, the houses are together in vil- 
lages, and not scattered over the cultivated portions, as in the 
United States. 

What have you learned about the great routes of travel in this region ? 

7. A line of telegraph connects Siberia with Pekin and Japan. 

8. An extensive trade is carried on between Pekin and St. 
Petersburg — from Pekin to Maimaichin by camels, from there 
through Irkustk, Tomsk, and Tobolsk to St. Petersburg by 
boat in summer and by sledges in winter. It takes six months 
to complete the journey. 



9. Tobolsk is the capital. Tiflis has a large caravan- 
trade with Persia. Irkutsk (ir-kootsk') is the largest city in 
Siberia. What have you learned about Irkutsk ? Yakutsk 
(ya-kootsk) is regarded by some travelers as a colder city than 
Irkutsk. 

10. Siberia was not known to the ancient civilized world. A 
few adventurers from Russia in the sixteenth century penetrated 
the country, and finally subdued it. History nowhere else pre- 
sents an account of so vast a territory being gained by so. few 
adventurers. The conquest did not tend at first to civilize the 
natives, as the Cossacks were cruel and exacted heavy tributes. 
When the Russians reached the Amoor River, the Chinese 
opposed their further progress, and frequent disturbances have 
occurred between the Russians and the people of the Chinese 
Empire, which have resulted in the southern extension of the 
Siberian boundary. Peter the Great exiled into this country 
many of his enemies, the Swedes, and they did much to improve 
the condition of the natives. The desire to obtain sable-skins 
led to the conquest of Siberia by the Russians. 

11. The Outlook. — As a great centre from which art and 
civilization extended to other lands, Asia at first made rapid 
progress, and then stood still and let other continents outstrip 
her in advancement. Her improvement now must come from 
outside influences. The outlook is encouraging. Missionaries 
are doing a good work. Ancient nations are waking up and 
looking to the New World for an impetus to advancement. 
Old customs are being abolished gradually, and the barriers 
established by bigoted ignorance are being thrown down. Asia 
may yet regain some, if not all, of her old-time splendor and 
renown. 



MAP-READING EXERCISE ON ASIA. 



Compare the position of Asia with that of Europe. Compare its area with that 
of North and South America combined. Compare the articulation of Asia with 
that of Europe. How far from the ocean is the most distant point you can find on 
the map? In what direction do riiost of the peninsulas point? In what do the 
southern peninsulas resemble those in Europe that project into the Mediterranean 
Sea? What large group of islands south-east of Asia? How do these compare 
in number, size, and position with the West Indies? Name other islands near 
Asia. Draw a line from the Ural Mountains through the Aral Sea to the Indus 
River, and notice in what the surface-structure west of the line resembles that in 
the portion east of it. [Belief Map.) 

The general surface of Western Asia is loniier than that of the great plateau of Eastern 
Asia,, and its mountains are more broken. 

Name the principal deserts of Asia. What is the surface of Peninsular Asia? In 
what direction do the great lines of surface-structure in Asia extend ? What high- 
lands correspond in position to the Appalachian and Brazilian highlands of Amer- 
ica ? What to the Rocky and Andes mountains ? What depressions poorly represent 
the low interior plains of America ? What are the most favored regions of Asia ? 
Why? Contrast the surface-structure of Asia with that of North America. In 
what does the surface of Asia resemble that of Europe ? What division of Asia 
has the most volcanoes ? What portion of Asia may well be called the " Roof of 
the World " ? To what river-systems do the highlands of Asia give rise ? Mention 
the three groups of twin rivers. Contrast the distances between the sources of the 
Asiatic rivers with those between the sources of European rivers. Compare the long- 
est river in Asia with that of the longest river of Europe. What parts of Asia 
are well watered ? What rivers are of the greatest importance as seats of internal 
commerce ? Where do the monsoons prevail ? What part of Asia has a climate 
subject to no great extremes of hSat or cold ? Why is not the central plateau 
watered by the moisture from the Indian and Pacific oceans? Why is Turkestan 
so dry? Why so hot in summer ? Why in winter so very cold ? What regions 
have the most moisture ? Why? Why have the rivers so few tributaries ? What 
portions of the continent are best adapted to the wants of man? What physical 



features of the continent have made the nations differ one from another ? Why do 
we find an agricultural people in the southern and eastern parts ? Why a nomadic 
people in the central and northern portions ? Where are the most densely-popu- 
lated regions ? Why? Compare the position of these regions with that of those 
in Europe. In North America. Upon what portions of the continent does North- 
ern Asia seem to depend for culture ? The desert of Mongolia and the plains of 
China under the same parallels of latitude are peopled by the same race, yet the 
latter country has much the higher civilization. Can you account for this? With 
what countries is most of the foreign trade carried on ? With what would a vessel 
from Yokohama, bound for San Francisco, be likely to be freighted ? Trace the 
caravan-route from Kiatcha (Jce-ak-ta) to Moscow ; state its length and the countries 
through which it passes. In what other parts of Asia is trade carried on by cara- 
vans ? The direct trade of Northern Asia consists of what articles ? By what 
route does tea pass from China to Russia? From China to New York? What 
part of Asia seems to be a common point of union^for the various nations of th" 
world ? What is the chief seaport of China? of Japan ? of India? of the Malay 
Peninsula? Are there many railroads in Asia? Name several cities that are trade- 
centres for silk ; for tea ; for spices. Where would you go for opium ? rice ? grain 7 
What island is noted for its cinnamon crop? Where is Asia Minor? Under 
what government is India ? What large sea on the northern boundary of Persia? 
What title is applied to the ruler of Japan? To what government does Ceylon 
belong ? What does Asiatic Turkey comprise ? What two large rivers in the east- 
em part of Asiatic Turkey? Where is Palestine? Name three cities of Siberia. 
Where is Pekin? Where is Jerusalem? What isthmus connects Arabia with 
Africa ? What is the chief seat of commerce in Persia ? Of what ancient world- 
wide civilized empires have you learned ? Of what ancient isolated heathen empires 
have you learned ? Where is Burmah ? What is the largest city in Asia ? Which 
is the most elevated country in Asia ? In what does Asia excel every other conti- 
nent ? In what does its present condition differ from its past history ? Upon what 
must its future progress depend ? What are the chief obstacles to its advancement 
in civilization ? 
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1. Position and Extent. — Africa ranks second in size with 
the other continents, and is the only one that stretches entirely 
across the Torrid Zone. Its greatest length is about five thou- 
sand miles. 

2. Outline. — Physically considered, it is a peninsula, joined 
to Asia by the Isthmus of Suez. It somewhat resembles South 
America in shape. The coasts of Africa are generally low, 
except in the north and extreme south, where they are, with 
few exceptions, bold and rocky. Grain Coast is so called 
from the cardamom-seed that grows there abundantly. The 
surf-waves beat along the western shores for a thousand or 
more miles. No other coast of similar length in the world is 
so destitute of good harbors. Trading ships are obliged to 
anchor a mile or more from the land. The natives reach ves- 
sels thus anchored by means of surf-canoes. 

3. Islands. — ^Madagascar is the largest island near Africa. 
It is twice as large as Great Britain. It has a fine soil and a 
large population; silkworms are reared, honey and wax are 
produced in the woods, and the people manufacture some uten- 
sils of iron. Its channel is broad and dangerous, and the island 
has no mutual relations with the continent. The Canary Isl- 
ands are swept by hot winds from the continent that often des- 
troy the vegetation. Teneriffe {ten-e-rif), one of these islands, is 
divided in the middle by a ridge of mountains, which have 
been compared to the roof of a church, the Peak of Teneriffe 

» forming the steeple. 

4. St. Helena was for centuries on the very confines of the 
known world. A noted emperor was banished to this island. 
Can you give his name? 

Sketeh the coasts of Africa and indicate the most important projections and 
indentations. Locate the following places on your map outline ; Capes : Bon, Guar- 
dafui {guar-dd-fuV}, Agulhas (ah^gooVy&s), Good Hope, Verde; Gulfs: Aden, 
Guinea; Seas: Mediterranean, Bed,; Isthmus of Suez ; Islands: Madagascar, Cape 
Veide, Canary, St. Helena, Ascension, Azores. 

5. Surface. — The interior of Africa is a plateau which is 
almost completely surrounded by mountains. It is lower in 
the north than in the south and east. Its average elevation in 
the north is about fifteen hundred feet, and in the south and 
east about four thousand feet. The loftiest mountains are in 
the east, facing the Indian Ocean. The highest peaks are Mts. 
Kenia [he^ne'd) and Kilima Njaro {EU-ma n-ja-ro). The Atlas 
Mountains are in the north. The Kong and other mountains 
in the west, with the Snow and other mountains in the south, 
help to complete the great mountain-rim of the continent. The 
deserts of Africa occupy nearly one-third the entire area. 

6. The Sahara is a desert from lack of water, and not because 
it has a sandy surface. Its soil varies from pulverized earth, 
yellow loam, and clay to rocks and sand, and if it could be 
irrigated would doubtless be highly productive in places. It is 
about the size of the United States. In the south is the Kala- 
hari (kahrMirhah'ree) Desert. 



Make a diagram contrasting the highest peaks in Africa with the highest peaks 
on each of the other continents. Indicate on your map outline the following moun- 
tain-ranges : Atlas, Kong, Snow, Kameroon ; Peaks : Kilima Njaro and Kenia, the 
Sahara {sa-hd'rd), and Kalahari deserts. 

7. Drainage. — The rivers of Africa are large, but because of 
their cataracts and lack of harbors are commercially unimport- 
ant. Recent explorations show that .the continent is much 
better watered than had been previously supposed. Central 
Africa, is well watered and has large tracts of fertile soil, grassy 
plains, and large forests, and not vast deserts, as was once 
supposed. The principal rivers are the Nile, the Kongo, the 
Niger, and the Zambezi. 

8. The Nile is the most important river. It annually over- 
flows its banks and brings doWn rich soil from the mountains, 
thus transforming a desert into the most fertile valley in the 
world. This river diminishes in size as it approaches the sea, 
which is owing to the large amount of the water used in irriga- 
tion and lost by evaporation. It receives no tributary in the 
lower part of its course. 

9. Lake Albert Nyanza is called by the natives the " Grass- 
hopper Sea " and the " Great Water." Stanley sailed entirely 
around Lake Victoria in his little boat, the Lady Alice, which 
was made in sections, so that it could be taken apart, packed and 
transported to that far-away land. Lake ^^ictoria is thought to 
exceed Lake Superior in size. Lake Tchad in the dry season is 
scarcely more than a marsh, but during the rainy season is 
sometimes larger than Lake Victoria. 

10. The salt lakes of Africa are generally covered with blue- 
and pink-colored flamingoes, which from a distance look like sol- 
diers clad in bright uniforms. The lakes of Afripa as a class 
rank next in size to those of North America. 

Indicate on your map outline the following rivers : Nile, Kongo, Niger, Zambezi 
{sahm-ba'zee), Orange, Senegal ; Lakes : Victoria Nyanza {ny-an'saj, Albert Nyan- 
za, Tchad, Tanganyika {tdn-gdn-ye'kd). 

11. Climate. — Africa is the hottest of the continents. Owing 
to its position in the Torrid Zone and to its large number of 
deserts, the heat is almost unbearable. The line of greatest 
heat is north of the Equator, through Sudan. Along this line 
the earth, scorched by day, cools off so rapidly at night that 
water sometimes freezes. Throughout a large part of Africa 
there are but two seasons. The climate of the highland coun- 
tries is delightful, but that of the coast regions within the 
tropics is deadly. In the deserts destructive simooms and sand^ 
storms often occur. In Nubia and Upper Egypt eggs may be 
roasted in the sand. 

12. In Egypt the climate is mild and delicious. The clear- 
ness of the atmosphere exceeds everything of the kind known 
in other lands, and gives a sharpness of outline to the scenery 
against the horizon. The dryness of the air preserves natural 
objects from decay and hastens evaporation. Travelers are 
obliged to oil their faces and hands to prevent the cracking of 
the skin. In the northern portion of the Red Sea the wind 
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almost all the year blows from the north. At the southern end 
it blows from the south. Near the middle line it frequently 
does not blow at all. These counter-breezes produce currents 
in various directions. In midsummer the heat on the Red Sea 
is intense. 

Indicate on your map outline the direction of the winds near Africa, and the 
climate of various parts of the continent. Notice the regions of greatest rainfall 
as indicated on the rain-map. 

13. The agricultural productions of Africa are tropical or 
semi-tropical, except upon the highlands. Along the low coasts 
and in many places near the streams and lakes are dense forests. 
In the interior are park-like regions, with large trees without 
undergrowth, or broad steppes covered with grass and flowering 
plants several feet high. • South of the Kongo on the coast the 
dense forests disappear, the land rises by a series of terraces to 
the great Central Plateau. On the first coast are prickly shrubs 
and giant baobabs, on the next terrace taller trees and shrubs 
and grasses, and on the next plateau creepers clasp the trees, 
covering them with a mass of foliage; inland are plains of 
grasses. The region of the Kalahari Desert has many plants 
with tuberous roots which lie buried deep in the soil. The 
natives drink the juicfe of these wild watermelons. 

14. There are no large forests in the region of Cape Colony. 
The heaths, an order of shrub plants, give great beauty to the 
landscape. In September and October the earth is covered with 
blossoms that resemble a shower of gaudy butterflies. In the 
north, spices, acacia (gum arable), cotton, coffeCj and sugar-cane 
are produced. The papyrus (paper-plant) is found in Egypt. 
The date-palm flourishes along the borders of the deserts and 
on the oases. 

15. Minerals. — The principal diamond-fields in the world are 
in South Africa along the Orange River. Gold is abundant 
along the Guinea coast. Salt is mined in Sahara. 

IG. Animals. — Africa is noted for its large and ferocious 
animals. They include the elephant, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, 
giraffe, chimpanzee, gorilla, antelope, zebra, lion, hyena, ostrich, 
crocodile, and enormous serpents, and millions of insects, includ- 
ing the tsetse (zd'ze), a small fly whose sting is certain death to 
a horse, dog, or ox. 

17. The population of Africa numbers about two hundred 
millions. It comprises three races, the Caucasian, Negro, and 
Malay. The Negro is found north of the equator. In the 
Sahara and coast countries from the Strait of Gibraltar to Cape 
Guardafui the Caucasian race prevails. The Moors, Arabs, 
Berbers, and Egyptians belong to the Caucasian race. Africa 
because of its uncivilized condition has been called the " Dark 
Continent." The great bulk of the inhabitants are savages and 
have no useful pursuits. 

18. The chief occupations of the more civilized portions are 
farming, hunting ostriches, and selecting ivory. Ostrich-farm- 
ing is a great industry in the south. The birds are kept in 
fenced farms and plucked twice a year for their plumes. These 
farms supply the bulk of the ostrich-feather trade of the world. 

19. The slave-trade devastates the heart of Africa. This 
trade is carried on mos^y by the Arabs, who establish encamp- 
ments in the interior, and keep up communication with wealthy 
traders on the coast by means of caravans. They pretend to be 
friendly with the natives for a time, and then pick a quarrel, 



burn their huts, and carry off men, women, and children to sell 
as slaves. 

20. The Mohammedan religion prevails. The Arabic lan- 
guage is generally spoken by the trading classes. 



THE BARBARY STATES. 

1. The Barbary States are Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, and Mo- 
rocco. 

2. The native people are Moors, Arabs, and Berbers. They 
are ignorant, degraded, and treacherous. The foreigners are 
mostly French and Jewish colonists. 

3. From these states numerous caravans are fitted out to cross 
the Sahara and trade with Sudan. 

4. Morocco, the largest of the Barbary States, is under the 
government of a sultan who is subject to Turkey. Morocco and 
Fez are the most important cities. The people excel in tanning 
and dyeing leather. 

5. Algeria and Tunis are French possessions. The capital of 
Algeria is Algiers. Railways and telegraph-lines connect the 
leading cities. A submarine telegraph cable connects Algiers 
with Marseilles. Tunis has an extensive coast-line and import- 
ant coral fisheries. Its capital is Tunis. 

6. Tripoli, including Barca and the oasis of Fezzan, is a Turk- 
ish province. Its ruler is called a bey (6a). It contains no 
rivers and rain seldom falls. On account of heavy dews the 
region is productive. Tripoli is the capital. 

7. The northern part of Africa is noted in history. Carthage, 
a Phoenician colony, was the head of a powerful empire. It was 
conquered by the Romans. The Arabs invaded Northern Africa 
in the seventh century, and later the Moors, expelled from 
Spain, settled off the coast and began a course of piracy against 
Christian nations. The French in trying to protect their vessels 
from these pirates gained possession of Algiers. The United 
States had considerable trouble with the piratical Barbary States, 
and in 1815 completely humbled their robber chieftain. 



THE NILE COUNTRIES. 

1. The Nile countries are Egypt proper, Darfur, Nubia, and 
Egyptian Sudan. 

Nubia, Darfur, and Egyptian Sudan were annexed to Egypt during the reign 
of Ismail Pacha (ig-mw-el pasha). 

A revolt was instituted by a Mohammedan zealot, who called himself Mahdi, 
or prophet. In the contest, although assisted by the English, the Egyptians were 
obliged to abandon all the upper provinces. The southern boundary of Egypt at 
present is about two degrees south of the Tropic of Cancer. 

2. Egyptian Sudan has no organized government. Khar- 
tum is the chief mart. 

3. The government is an absolute monarchy under a ruler 
called a khedive. These possessions are nominally subject to 
the Sultan of Turkey. What is the meaning of the word nomi- 
nally? (Did.) 

4. The people are Arabs, Negroes, Copts, and mixed races. 
The fellahin {fel'ld4r) or laboring classes are in a condition little 
better than slaves. The wealthier people are quite well educated 
and progressive. The Mohammedan religion prevails. 
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EGYPT. 

1. Egypt is a green garden between deserts. One 
may stand on the borders of this fertile belt, -and with 
one hand pluck grass from the rich, black soil and with 
the other gather the dry, glistening sand of the desert. 
No land but Egypt has such glory at night. The un- 
dimmed moon and stars are reflected in this historic 
river, and touch the hills with a soft, mellow light, while 
the contrast of bright, silvery sand with the greenest of grass 
gives an Oriental splendor to the scene. Irrigation is much 
used to aid agriculture. 

2. The Isthmus of Suez is a narrow strip of land seventy- 
two miles wide. Its surface is mostly rocky elevations, mov- 
ing sands, salt marshes, and lakes. The Suez Canal is in Egyptian 
territory and is one hundred miles long. This canal is the chief 
highway of travel for European vessels in the India trade. 
Formerly, vessels bound for India were obliged to go around 
the Cape of Good Hope. This canal shortens the voyage by 
one-third. The completion of the canal has led to rapid prog- 
ress in developing the agricultural and commercial interests of 
Egypt. 

3. Suez is at the southern, and Port Said at the northern, 
terminus of the canal. Suez is situated in a barren region and 
has a desolate appearance. 

4. Flies, fleas, and locusts are the pests of Egypt. The locusts 
often appear in swarms or armies marching in a line toward the 
sea, eating up every green thing and dimming the light of the 
sun. The Arabs use them for food. 

5. Egypt is noted /or its massive ruins. A distinguishing fea- 
iure of the ancient Egyptian architecture is its vastness and 
sublimity. The pyramids are probably the oldest monuments 
in the world. They are about twelve miles southwest of Cairo, 
and extend along the bank of the Nile for many miles. There 



A Scene on the Nile, 



are about sixty of these structures. The largest is called Cheops 
(ke-ops). It covers twelve acres of ground, and was originally 
four hundred and seventy-nine feet high. It contains two 
chambers, in one of which is a massive sarcophagus. What is 
a sarcophagus ? (Did.) 

6. Near the pyramids is the Great Sphinx, which is a stone 
figure representing a lion with a human head. It is partly 
buried in the ground. 

7. Thebes, with its ruins, is the most noted city of Egypt. 
At first glance it seems like a confusion of portals, obelisks, 
and columns, or like a city of departed giants. The mountains 
behind the city are full of tombs. 

8. Cairo is the capital and metropolis of Egypt. It is the 
chief seat of Mohammedan learning. 

9. Alexandria is the chief seaport and has a large European 
population. 
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10. Egypt, is the oldest civilized nation. In the time of 
Moses, 1520 b. c, it was the most learned portion of the globe, 
and the Mosaic records represent it as a flourishing kingdom 
four hundred and thirty years after the Deluge. It waS con- 
quered successively by the Persians, Grecians, Romans, and 
Saracens. 

11. Great Britain has aided the Egyptian government in sup- 
pressing rebellions, and now practically controls Egypt. 

12. Abyssinia (ab-is-sin' i-a) is a high and rugged plateau, and 
contains a number of deeply-scored fertile valleys. The scenery 
is wild and grand. The prevailing religion is a corrupt form 
of Christianity. Salt is used for money. It has little or no 
commerce. Gondar is the principal town. 



CENTRAL AFRICA. 

1. Central Africa includes the territory of Sudan, the Kon'go 
State, and a number of colonial possessions on the Guinea and 
Zanzibar coasts. 

2. Sudan. — This region is chiefly fertile plains. Its shallow 
lakes are encrusted with natron. What is natron? (Diet.) 
Herds of cattle are the principal source of wealth. The natives 
are divided into tribes, each of which has its chief. This region 
has a large population. The slave-trade prevails near the coast. 
The natives live in circular thatched huts, while the Arabs live 
in square clay houses. Tinabuctu and Gando are the centre 
of an extensive caravan trade. Slaves, gold-dust, ivory, and 
ostrich feathers are exported. 

3. Senegal derives its name from its principal river. There 
are English, French and Portuguese settlements on the coast. 

4. The Guinea Coast comprises the republic of Liberia, Sierra 
Leone, and a large number of small European colonies. The 
interior consists of a number of native states. The seashore 
along portions of this coast is of pearly whiteness. 

5. Liberia, or the "Land of Liberty," is a republic founded 
as a home for liberated slaves from the United States. Its capi- 
tal was named in honor of James Monroe, a former President 
of the United States. Monrovia is one of the leading coffee- 
markets in the world. 

6. Sierra Leone {se-er'ra le-o'na) or the " Negroes' Paradise," 
was named by its discoverer from the rolling- thunder among 
its mountains, which he at first thought was the roaring of lions. 
It is a British colony settled largely by negroes liberated from 
slave-ships. Its climate is deadly to white men. It is the chief 
centre of the manufacture of palm oil. Freetown is the princi- 
pal seaport. 

7. Ashanti and Dahomey are inhabitated by native tribes 
noted for their cruelty. The king of Dahomey has an army of 
women, formed in regiments and armed with swords and clubs. 

8. The Kongo State. — This region was formerly known as 
Ethiopia, or the "Home of the Blacks." It embraces the 
basin of the Kongo River. It has a fertile soil and wonderful 
natural resources. This vast territory is neutral and open to 
the trade of all nations. Christian missions are encouraged and 
efforts made to suppress the slave-trade. This remarkable state 
was formed by represent atives of several European powers. 
The king of Belgium is president of the corporation. 



9. East Africa includes a strip of coast extending from the 
Juba River to Cape Delgado, together with a number of islands. 
Oreat Britain and Germany obtained a foothold in the interior, 
and by agreement the sultan surrendered most of the mainland 
to them. This prevents the Arabs from carrying on the slave- 
trade on the coast, and will do much to suppress the infamons 
trafiic. Zanzibar is the capital. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

1. South Africa comprises Rhodesia, Bechuanaland, Trans- 
vaal Colony, Orange River Colony and Cape Colony belonging 
to Great Britain; German Southwest Africa and Portuguese 
East Africa. 

2. The colonies belonging to Great Britain are the most im- 
portant part of South Africa. 

•3. Table Mountain, which has been called the " "Watch-tower 
of Cape Colony," cuts the sky with a straight, level line. At 
midday its white table-cloth is laid aside in cloud-land. On 
each side, of the table is a bold headland. One of these eleva- 
tions is called the Lion's Head, and the other the Devil's Peak. 
The base of the mountain and the sides of the Lion's Head are 
thickly covered with the silver tree, that has satin-like leaves ^ , , 
and presents a beautiful appearance. 

4. The Diamond Mines of Cape Colony are the most pro- 
ductive in the world. 

5. Herds of cattle form the chief wealth of the rude pastoral 
tribes of Southern Africa. 

6. Ostrich-farming is an important employment. What have 
you learned in a former lesson about this industry ? 

i 7. Cape Town is the capital and largest city. Kimberly, 
i north of the Orange River, is the centre of trade in rough 
I diamonds. 

[ 8. Zuzuland, a division of Transvaal, is inhabited by native 
I tribes. Their buildings and fences are nearly all circular in 
form. Their houses look like great bee-hiVes. The people 
reckon their wealth by the number of cows they possess. 

9. The Orange River and Transvaal Colonies are inhabited by 
Boers. The Boers were the pioneers in the settlement of South 
Africa. They withdrew from the Cape States when the latter 
passed under British rule. They were conquered by Great Britain 
in the war that ended in 1902 and are now under British rule. 

10. Orange River Colony is the most productive state of 
South Africa. Cattle, sheep, ostrich feathers, grain, and gold 
are exported. 

11. The Outlook. — In ancient times parts of Africa were the 
seats of a high civilization, while other portions were hid in 
gross darkness and regarded with superstitious awe. Its deserts 
touch its fertile regions in broad belts, and physically as well as 
historically the continent presents striking contrasts. It is the 
place of the greatest light and heat and the true south of the 
earth, and yet, as far as civilization is concerned, it is the most 
barbarous portion' of the globe. The history of Central Africa 
lies in the future. It is a land of fertile valleys and navigable 
rivers. Movements have been set on foot for civilization to 
expand, and the cloud of ignorance is being lifted. Grand pos- 
sibilities lie before this continent. The impetus to improvement 
must come from outside influences, and with the suppression of 
the slave-trade will dawn a brighter day fot the tribes of the 
" Dark Continent." 
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MAP-READING EXERCISE. 



How does Africa rank in size with the other continents? CJompare the length 
of its coast-line with that of Europe. What is the general slope of Africa? 
What portion does this slope form of the hasin of the globe relief? What kind 
of land is the interior of the continent ? What and where is the highest land ? 
Compare its position with that of the highest land in Asia ; in North and South 
America. What is the arrangement of the mountains? Has the continent any 
great or connected mountain-system ? Compare the general arrangement of the 
highlands and lowlands with that of those in Europe and America. Compare the 
arrangement of the mountain-chains in the north with that of the highlands of 
Europe and Asia. What part of the area of Asia is desert land ? Of what desert- 
system is this desert land a part? What river-systems in Africa? Where is the 
continental water-shed ? What river marks the general slope of the continent ? 
Compare the number of rivere in this continent with the number in Europe. Are 
the rivers as a general thing navigable ? Through what kind of a region does 
the Nile flow ? Compare the length of the Nile with that of the Mississippi. Men- 
tion three other large rivers in Africa. Compare the length of the Niger with that 
of the Congo. What is the largest river of the eastern slope ? What is the prin- 
cipal stream of South Africa ? How do the lakes of Africa compare in size with 
those of North America ? Where are they chiefly situated ? What proportional 
part of all the land in the Torrid Zone is in Africa ? What would you conclude 
about its climate from its latitude ? What are the prevailing winds in the north ? 
Why do these winds shed but little rain? Where is the rainfall abundant? Why ? 
What are the prevailing winds of South Africa? They carry moisture to what 
regions? Why is the Kalahari Desert almost rainless? What seasons prevail 
throughout a large part of Africa ? Compare the climate of Africa with that of 
South America. Why is Africa the hottest continent in the world ? Which is the 
hotter, the western or the eastern coast ? Why ? The extreme northern part of 
Africa is in the same plant-zone as what portion of what other continent ? What 
vegetation would you expect to find there ? Where on the deserts is vegetation ? 
Can you tell what may be the cause of the oases ? What is the characteristic tree 
of the desert ? What vegetation would you expect to find in moist Equatorial 
Africa? What parts of the continent are most productive? Indicate the pro- 
duction-belts. What are the characteristic trees of the continent? Name some 



of the exports of the continent. Some of the imports. What would you con- 
clude about the animal life in Africa? Name some of the African animals. Do 
you find any of these on other continents ? What is the most important domes- 
tic animal ? Compare the population of Africa with that of each of the other 
contments. What races on the continent? Indicate on the map the region occu- 
pied by each race. What portions of the continent are best adapted to the wants 
of man ? Can you tell why the most civilized portions are along the poast ? What 
would a vessel from England be likely to carry to Cape Town? What would it 
probably take back to England? Whence does ivory come? Palm oil? Wool? 
Diamonds ? Cotton ? Grain ? The Madeira Isles are connected with Lisbon and 
Brazil by submarine telegraph-cables. Are there other ocean-cable connections 
with Africa? (Com.' Map.) By what means is the inland trade carried on ? Where 
are the railroads? 

Tlie lower eatanwl of the Nile, being the head of river namgation, has for a long period 
been the centre of (!\e caravan trade with Central Africa. 

How have the canal and railroad across the Isthmus of Suez helped the 
trade of this continent? Africa has but few political divisions with definite bound- 
aries, and tliese are mostly coast possessions of European powers. For what is Africa 
noted? Name a lemarkable natural feature of Africa. In what part of Egypt is 
the Delta? What nation is the controlling power of Southern Africa ? What is 
the largest lake in Africa ? Name the six largest cities in Africa in order of size. 
What is the highest peak in Africa? Where does the Equator cross Africa? What 
are the most commercial countries of Africa ? Why ? Why is the Sahara so dry ? 
Where are the negroes most advanced in civilization ? Ans. In Sudan. What is 
the most populous city in Southern Africa? What exports are obtained from the 
natives of the interior ? Why has Africa little commerce ? Where is the Peak of* 
Teneriflfe ? What is the shortest distance across the Isthmus of Suez ? What is 
the average height of the isthmus above the sea-level ? Ans. About seventy-two 
feel. Where are the diamond-fields of Africa? To what country does Cape 
Colony belong? Where is Lake Tchad? Where is the oasis of Fezzan? To 
what country do the Cape Verde Islands belong? Where are the Atlas Moun- 
tains ? Into what gulf does the Red Sea open ? To what country do the Canary 
Islands belong? What is the capital of Liberia? 




1. Oceania includes Australia and most of the islands of the 
Pacific. It may be divided into Malaysia, Polynesia, and Aus- 
tralasia. Oceania is separated from the continents in a manner 
to form a world by itself, differing from the great land-mass of 
the earth in many respects. The islands are generally subject 
to volcanic action. The animal and vegetable life rank high. 
The people take a low place in the scale of civilization, and are 
generally at war with one another. 



POLYNESIA. 

1. The word Polynesia means mmiy islands. This division 
consists of a number of groups scattered over the greater part 
of the South Pacific Ocean. Some of these islands are of vol- 
canic origin, others are of coral formation. Polynesia has been 
called the " Milky_ Way of the Ocean." Why ? 

2. The most important islands of this division are the Sand- 
wich, Feejee, Caroline, Ladrone, and Samoan Islands. 

3. The Sandwich Islands have been annexed to the United 
States. They are sometimes spoken of as the " half-way house " 



between North America and Asia. The largest, Hawaii (M-m-i), 
contains a number of volcanoes. Kilauea [ke-lou-a'a), in the Mauna 
Loa (mou-nd'Wd) Mountains, is nearly always active. 

4. The inhabitants of these islands have schools and churches, 
and are making rapid advancement in civilization. 

5. A portion of Molakai Island is set apart for lepers, of 
which there is a settlement. What is a leper ? {Diet) Hon- 
olulu is the commercial port of the group. It contains fine 
buildings and has a large American and English population. 
This city is in direct steam communication with China, Aus- 
tralia, and the United States. The cultivation of the sugar-cane 
and the manufacture of sugar are the leading industries. 

6. The Caroline Islands are under Spanish protection. The 
Peejee Islands belong to Great Britain. 

7. The Samoan (sa-mo'an) Islands are convenient supply- 
and coaling-stations for steamers crossing the Pacific. The 
Samoans have a government of their own. 

8. The Feejee Islands are of volcanic origin. The natives 
were formerly cannibals, but are now civilized. What is a can- 
nibal? {Did.) 



OCEANIA. 












TEe Diamond Mine-, South Africa. 

pVE ALAYSIA. 

1. Malaysia includes the Sunda Islands, which 
consist of Sumatra, Borneo, Java, Philippine, 
Celebes, and Moluccas or Spice Islands. 

2. Borneo is atout the size of Texas. It is one of the 
largest islands in; the world. It is well, gifted by nature,' 
yet it is the least improved of the East India isles. The 
native people are divided into many tribes, and subsist mostly 
by hunting, fishing, and piracy. The majority have fixed 
abodes and have rnade some progress in the useful arts'; 
The southern part belongs to the Dutch. Sarawak is a 
Portuguese and North Borneo a British colony. The houses 
in the principal cities stand, on pilbs, on ^ account of the high 
floods which frequently cover the valleys. 

3. Sumatra resembles Borneo i in ng,tural features. It is 
noted for its forests of camphor trees' e^d -mangrove bushes. 

4. Java is sondetimes called the " Queeffi-of the 'Eastern Archi- 
pelago." It is inore densely populated -than any other part of 
Asia. Its actiyb volcanoes outnumber those, of any 'other equal 
area in the, worjd. Its people are more civilized thari, those on . 
the other islands, and its chief city is the conimercial emporium 
of the Malay Atchipelago. Batavia is the principal seaport. 

5. The Philippine Islands formerly belonged to Spain. They 
are now one of the possessions of the United States. Nearly all 
the heavy cordage used in the world is made of manila heinp. 

6. Celebes is nearly twice the size of Pennsylvania. Its cli- 
mate is more healthful than that of the other islands of Malay- 
sia. Macassar,, the chief town, has an extensive trade with China. 

7. Banca is celebrated for its tin-mines. 







AUSTRALASIA. 

il. Australasia ;includes the continent of Australia and Tas- 
' mania, and the island groups of Melanesia and New Zealand. 
H 2. New Zealand is -a British colony comprising two large 
^larids^and a number of smaller ones. It has been styled tjie 
-"Switzerland of the Southern Hemisphere." New Zealand flax 



A Native Village, New Zealand, 

and kauri gum are important productions. Wellington is the 
capital. 

3. ; Melanesia is a chain of islands north and north-east of 
Australia. , f 

4. Papua or New Guinea is the most important island. It is 
divided among the Dutch, English, and Germans. 



AUSTRALIA. 

1. The word Australia means Southern Land. Australia 
lies wholly in the Southern Hemisphere and is the srnallest of 
the continents. Its general form is quite compact like that of 
Africa. Like.both the other southern continents, it terminates 
in a point at the south, to the east of which are large islands. 
Australia has largely received its- population, plants, and ani- 
mals from the islands, hence is greatly indebted to them. 

Sketch each coast and represent the principal projections and indentations. 
Indicate on your map outline the following : ,Capes : York and Howe and North- 
west; Gulf Carpentaria, Great Australian Bight, Spencer Gulf, Encounter Bay. 
Seas: ArafiWa, Coral, New Zealand, York Peninsula, Great Barrier Reef; Islands: 
Tasmania, New Guinea, New Zealand ; Straits : Bass, Torres. 
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2. The surface, like that of Africa, consists of plains in the 
interior and mountains along the coast. The greater part of 
the interior is yet unexplored. 

3. The rivers are unimportant. The Murray and Darling are 
the largest streams. The rivers of the lowland region flow 
inland, and are lost in shallow lakes or in the sands. Protracted 
droughts and violent floods make great changes in the rivers at 
different times. Southern Australia gets little rain, while Vic- 
toria and New South Wales have from thirty-two to forty-four 
inches annually. The lack of rain in parts of Australia causes 
sudden and great changes in the temperature. 

4. The vegetation of Australia is remarkable. Very few of 
the native fruits or roots supply food for man. Several thousand 
varieties of trees not found elsewhere grow here. They seldom 
form dense forests, but are scattered as in parks. The foliage 
of most of the trees and shrubs is evergreen and of a firm tex- 
ture, and lacks that delicacy and liveliness of tints which add 
so much to the charm of landscapes. 

5. The chief industrial productions of Australia are gold, 
copper, wool, hides, tallow, and preserved meats. 

6. The animals of Australia are unlike those of any other 
part of the world. Many of them have pouches. The swans 
are black instead of white, and a species of fly kills and eats spi- 
ders. A kind of fish called the climbing perch climbs trees by 
the aid of its fins and catches insects. Besides all these strange 
things, most of the birds do not sing. Among the animals are 
the kangaroo, emu, duckbill, and lyre-bird. 

7. Most of the people of Australia are of British descent. 



The natives are somewhat allied to the Papuans, and are gradu- 
ally disappearing. The discovery of gold in Australia in 1850 led 
to the rapid settlement of the continent. When was gold dis- 
covered in California? Australia has been called the " Land of 
Wool and Gold." It ranks next to the United States of America 
as a gold-producing country. Victoria is the special gold-field 
of Australia. 

8. Ill February 1898, a convention of representatives met at 
Melbourne and agreed that there should be a Federal Parlia- 
ment, consisting of a Federal Council, or Senate, and a House 
of Representatives, the Executive to be a Governor-General 
appointed by the Crown, Australia being a British Colony. 

9. The principal trade is with Great Britain and the United 
States. 

10. Melbourne is the commercial city of Australia and the 
largest city in Oceania. It exports gold, wool, and live-stock. 

11. Sydney is the capital and metropolis of New South 
Wales. Brisbane is the capital of Queensland, Adelaide of 
South Australia, and Perth of Western Australia. 

12. Tasmania, formerly called Van Dieman's Land, is a thriv- 
ing British colony. Hobart Town is> the capital. This island is 
properly a part of the Australian continent, as it is separated 
from it by a channel only a few fathoms deep. 

13. The Outlook. — The position of Australia has made it the 
last of the continents to feel the pulses of civilization, but its 
progress has been none the less rapid. Inheriting the culture 
of other lands and possessing broad, fertile belts of undeveloped 
territory, its future possibilities are great. j 



MAP-READING EXERCISE. 



By what great circle is Australia crossed ? Compare the area of Australia with 
that of the United States. Which coast has the most good harbors? What is the 
arrangement of the highlands of Acstralia? What continent does Australia 
resemble in surface ? What is the general slope of the continent ? Compare the 
height of the highest mountain with that of the loftiest elevation in each of the 
other continents. What is the greater portion of the surface of Australia? Why 
are there no large rivers in Australia? Wliat is the only river of much import- 
ance ? Can you mention a river of about the same length on some other continent? 
Wh?*-. is the principal tributary of the Murray? In what zones is Australia? 
Wh-n it is Christmas in North America, what season is it in Southern Australia ? 
What ocean-currents near the continent ? What winds prevail ? Where would 
yoa expect to find the most rain ? What would you judge of the interior ? Why ? 



Compare the climate in the north of the continent with that in the south. Name 
the colonies of Australia. Give the capital of each. To what nation does Australia 
belong? Name the four largest cities in Australia in order of size. What strait 
separates Australia from Tasmania? What strait separates Australia from Papua? 
What are the principal mountains in Australia? Which of the divisions of Aus- 
tralia approaches nearest to the mainland of Asia? Which approaches nearest 
America? In what part of Australia are its deserts? What bay indents the 
southern coast of Australia ? What gulf indents the northern coast ? What i.i the 
northern cape of Australia ? The western ? Name two lakes of Australia. Of what 
descent are most of the white people of Australia? What are the exports of Aus- 
tralia? What are the leading industries? Where are the fertile regions? What 
three seaports in the southern part of Australia? 



GENERAL QUESTIONS. 



Name the continents in order of size. In order of population. What lands 
slope to the Pacific Ocean ? To the Mediterranean Sea ? To the Atlantic Ocean ? 
The Arctic Ocean ? Into what oceans do the largest peninsulas project ? What 
islands seem to have been parts of continents? What ocean receives the most 
water from the land ? What the least ? Where in each continent are the primary 
highlands the widest? Where the narrowest? What long elope has no secondary 
larfd-mass? What long slopes have two secondary land-masses? What plains on 
the long slope of the earth? What peninsulas contain plateaus? What penin- 
sulas have very high mountain-ranges on one side? Which continent extends 
over the greatest number of degrees of latitude ? Of longitude? Where are the 
regions of greatest rainfall? Where are the rainless regions? Where are the 
great timber regions of the earth ? The coal regions? Wheat regions? Wool 
regions? Sugar regions ? Cofiee regions ? Eice regions? Where are spices found ? 
Name several gold regions. Where would you go for petroleum ? Tin ? Hides ? 
Name in order six nations that have the largest territory. Six that have the 
largest population. Six having greatest political power. Name the three most 



powerful republics. The three most powerful monarchies. Name the six largest 
cities of the earth, also the six largest seaports. Name seven famous cities, and 
tell for what each is noted. Mention six manufacturing cities. Name the five 
largest cities in your native State, What nation has provinces in all the con- 
tinents? What political divisions have no sea-coast? Name ten Atlantic ports of 
North America, four Pacific ports, five Gulf ports, two ports on the St. Lawrence, 
and seven on the Great Lakes. Name five South American seaports, six seaports 
of Great Britain, three of France, two of Germany. What are the principal com- 
mercial centres of the Mississippi Valley ? Name one seaport of Italy, one of 
Spain, one of Portugal, one of Turkey. What are the principal cotton ports of 
the world ? Iron ports ? Where are the cod fisheries ? The whale fisheries ? The 
seal fisheries? Where are ships made? Eailroad cars? Where are regions of 
sparse population that can be made good farming land? Where are regions 
devoted almost entirely to raising sheep? To raising cattle? What great cities on 
or near the fortieth parallel of north latitude? What natural conditions are 
unfavorable to the progress of civilization? 



NEW POSSESSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 



THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

The Philippine Islands formerly belonged to Spain, but they 
cdme into the possession of the United States in 1898. They 
were captured during the war between these two countries, after 
a severe naval battle in the harbor of Manila, between the 
Spanish fleet and the American fleet. By the treaty made at 
Paris at the close of the war, they and some others, were for- 
mally ceded to the United States on the payment of $20,000,000. 

These islands lie in the Pacific Ocean, about 600 miles south- 
east of the coast of China and 400 miles north of the equator. 
There are several hundred in the group, the largest of them 
being Luzon. It is slightly larger than Pennsylvania. Their 
area is 114,326 square miles — equal to the entire area of the 
New England States, together with New York and New Jersey, 

Surface. — The surface is hilly and mountainous. There are 
many volcanoes, and earthquakes have been of frequent occur- 
rence. In 1863 the city of Manila was almost entirely destroyed 
by one. There are ixftiny small rivers, and extensive marshes. 

Climate and Soil. — The climate is hot, and generally 
unhealthy. It is best from December to March. From March 




to June is the liot season. The wet season lasts from July to 
October, and during this time the land is flooded by the heavy 
rains. In the cultivated regions the soil is very ' 
fertile, and yields abundant crops. The hot, 
'^^^ moist climate causes vegetation to grow 
-vi*lH&^ luxuriantly, and fruit and blossoms 
can be seen hanging together on 
the trees, and the hives of 
wild bees and hum- 
ming-birds nests 
sway on the 
branches, 




side 
by side, 

Products 
Many valuable 
woods are found in the 
great forests which spread 
over a large portion of these 
islands. To the natives, the bam- 
boo is the most valuable, because of 
the many uses to which they can put it. 
Here is found Manila hemp, froraf which nearly 
all the cordage of the world is made. Among fruit- 
trees are the cocoanut, orange, citron, guava, bread-fruit, etc. 
Indigo, vanilla, coffee, sugar-cane, tobacco, pineapples, bananas, 
and cotton are among the other products. Rice forms the 
chief article of food of the natives. Gold has been found to 
some extent, and also coal, iron-ore, copper, and sulphur. The 
mineral resources of the islands, however, have received but 
very little attention. The chief exports are Manila hemp, 
tobacco, sugar, coffee, indigo, and dj'e-woods. 

Animals. — The wildcat is the only beast of prey known. 
The forests abound witb monkeys and beautiful birds, as well 
as such pests as tarantulas, and huge spiders, while the swamps 
and jungles swarm with snakes, lizards, and crocodiles. The 
principal domestic animals are oxen, sheep, swine, and goats. 

People. — The natives belong principally to the Malay and 
the Negro races, and number about 8,000,000. There are some 
40,000 Chinese and a few whites. Education has been nmeb 
neglected, and the United States is now sending teachers 
among them. The Roman Catholic is the prevailing religion, 
although there are some Mohammedans and Idolaters. Every- 
body uses tobacco, and the principal articles of food are rice, 
fruits, fish, flesh, and sweet potatoes. 

Cities. — Manila is the capital and the chief city of the islands. 
It is situated on the island of Luzon and has a fine harbor. 
Iloilo, on the island of Panay, is also an important citJ^ 
These two cities are the chief centres of the commerce of the 
islands. 

PUERTO RICO. 

Puerto Rico, like the Philippines, came into the possession 
of the United States at the close of the war with Spain in 1898. 
It is one of the most important of the West Indies (fourth in 
size), and lies in the Atlantic Ocean about 900 miles southeast 
from the coast of Florida (see map, p. 105). It contains 3670 
square miles— about three-fourths as large as the State of Con- 
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iiecticut— and is shaped like a rectangle. It is connected by 
cable, both with America and Europe. 

Surface, Soil, and Climate.— A range of mountains crosses 
the island from east to west, the highest peak being. 3678 feet 




Scene in tlie Philippine Islands- 
high. There are many ranges of hills with valleys lying 
between, and from the coast large fertile tracts extend inland. 
The soil is very fertile, and yields abundant crops. The climate 
is the most pleasant of any of the West India Islands, being 
reiparkably cool and healthy. Neither the heat of summer 
nor the cold of winter is ever severe. 

Products. — The principal products are sugar, coffee, tobacco,, 
and cotton. In addition to the above, the island exports 
molasses and hides. The cattle and sheep raised here are 
superior to any others of the West Indies. There are few 
flowers, birds, or wild animals. 

Cities. — San Juan, on the northern coast, is the capital. 
Ponce, on the southern coast, is the largest city, having a j^opu- 
lation of nearly 40,000. These two cities are connected by a 
fine macadamized road. Both have good harbors, and they are 
the principal ports of the island. 

People. — It is thickly populated, principallj'' by Negroes, 
Spaniards, and half-castes. All speak the Spanish language. 
Education has received but little attention, and half the people 
can neither read nor write. The United States has sent a. 
superintendent of instruction, and is now sending teachers 
there to improve these conditions. '■■■. • ;,, 

HAWAIIAN ISLANDS: 

This group lies about 2000 miles spiithwest froni the city of 
San Francisco, in the middle of the. Pacific Ocean. They form 
a chain of eight islands, extending northwest and southeast. 
They are of volcanic origin, and rise from gi-eat depths of the 
o'cean: The largest volcanoes in the world are found on these 
islands. , Some of the mountain peaks ^re 14,0t)0 feet high. 

Surface, Soil, and Climate.-;— Th.e surface is largely hilly 
and mountainous. The soil is naturally poor, but yields 
abundantly under cultivatipn. Although these island* lie in 
the Torrid Zone, they have a healthful and temperate climate. 



There are no extremes of heat or cold. During a period of 
twelve years the thermometer did not rise above 90 or fall 
below 50 degrees. 

Products. — The hills and mountains are covered with dense 
forests. In the valleys and ffertile regions are large coffee and 
sugar plantations. There is an abundance of fine pasturage, 
on which cattle are fattened. These afford a supply of fresh 
meat to the many steamers and merchant vessels which make 
this a stopping place. A fine breed of Merino sheep is also 
raised. The principal exports are sugar, coffee, rice, and hides. 
The commerce of the islands is carried on principally with the 
United States, to which country they were annexed in 189S. 

People. — The Hawaiians are supposed to belong to the Malay 
family. They are of a tawny complexion, middle stature, well 
formed and muscular, and expert swiminers, fishermen, and 
horsemen. They were formerly ignorant and idolatrous, but in 
1820 missionaries began work there, and in forty years all 
the people could read and write. 

.Cities. — Honolulu, the capital and principal city, has a popu- 
lation of about 30,000. It is on the island of Oahu, and has 
a fine harbor, good churches and schools, and many of the 
modern appliances of civilization. 

GUAM AND TUTUILA. 

Guam formerly belonged to Spain, but is now one o"f the pos- 
sessions of the United States. It is in the Pacific Ocean, and 
is the most southern of the Ladrone group. 

Tutuila is one of the Samoan group, lying between the 
Philippines and the Hawaiian Islands. It has a fine harbor. 




GoTernment Bnilding, Honolnln. 

Thege islands are important because they form stations at which 
vessels can stop for repairs, coal, supplies, etc. There are some 
fifty or sixty other small islands in the Pacific Ocean that 
belong to the United States. 

' , QUESTIONS. 

How did the United States get possession of the Philippines ? Of Puerto Kico ? 
Of the Hawaiian Islands? Locate each of these. How large are the Philip- 
pines? Pnerto Rico? Describe tlie snrface of each of the above possessions. 
Name the capital of each.' Name the other chief cities. Tell something abont 
the climate of each. The' soil. "What are the principal products of the Philip- 
pines? Of the Hawaiian, Islands? Of Puerto Rico? Tell something abont the 
people of each. Something aboufthe animals. Where is Guam? Tutuila? 
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APPENDIX. 



The memory should not be burdened with many statistics. They are of value in making comparisons,, 
and should be used constantly as aids in geographical work. Truth discovered by one's own efforts is seldom 
forgotten. 

AREA OF THE WORLD. 



Land Surface. 



Square miles. 
Asia (Including Malaysia) . . . 16,500,000 

Africa 11,600,000 

North America 9,300,000 



Land Surface. 



Square miles. 

South America 7,200,000 

Europe 3,950,000 

Oceania 3,450,000 

Total Laud Surface . . . 52^000,000 



Water Surface. 



Square miles. 

Pacific Ocean 75,000,000 

Atlantic Ocean 35,000,000 

Indian Ocean 28,000,000 



Water Surface. 



Square miles, 

Antarctic Ocean 7,000,000 

Arctic Ocean 4,000,000 

Inland Waters 1,000,000 

Total Water Surface . . . 150,000,000 



POPULATION OP THE WORLD. 



By Continents. 



Asia (without Arctic islands) 



825,954,000 



Europe (without islands) 357,379,000 

Africa (without islands) 163,953,000 

North America (without Arctic regions) . . 89,250,000 

South America . . 33,342,000 

Australia (with Tasmania) . . ... 3,230,000 



By Baces. 



Caucasian . . 670,000,000 

Mongolian 600,000,000 

Negro ... ... . . 150,000,000 

Malay ... 35,000,000 

American ... 12,000,000 

Mixed Races . .... ... . 12,.500,000 

Total Population 1,479,500,000 



By Eeligions. 



ni, ■ i- „ f Catholics . , 
Christians j p^testants . 

Buddhists 

Brahmans 

Mohammedans 

Other Eeligions 

Jews 



. 220,000,000 1 
. 180,000,000 J 



400,000,000 

500,000,000 
150,000,000 
200,000,000 
242,000,000 
8,000,000 



COAST LINES. 



Asia 
Africa . 



Length iu miles. 

33,000 

. . 16,20ri 



North America 
South America, 



Length in miles. 
. 27,700 
.. 15,500 



Europe . 
Australia 



Length in miles. 

19,800 

. 8,700 



Territory of Hawaii . 
Puerto Rico . 



OUTLYING TERRITORY. 

Square miles. Population. I, 

6,567 154,D0r Philippine Islands . 



3,531 



953,243 I Tatuila, Wake, Gruam, etc. . 



Square miles. 

114,361 

260 



I'opulaiioi]. 

7,000,000 

12,700 



AREA AND POPULATION OP THE UNITED STATES. 



STATES AND TERRITORIES. 



Alaska 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota (North) . . . 
Dakota (South) . . . 

Delaware 

District of Columbia . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Montana 

Massaxihusetts .... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

New Hampshire . . . 

New Jersey 

New York ....'. 
North Carolina . . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania .... 
Rhode Island .... 
South Carolina . . 
Tennessee. . . . 
Texas. '. . 

Utah 

Vermont . 

Virginia 

Washington . . . 
West Virginia .... 

Wyoming 

WisconSfc 



Total 



Area in Square Miles. 



Land Surface. WaterSurface. 



531,409 

51,540 

53,045 

112,920 

155,980 

103,645 

4,845 

74,100 

75,000 

1,960 

60 

54,240 

58,980 

84,200 

56,000 

35,910 

32,000 

55,475 

81,700 

40,000 

45,420 

29,895 

9,060 

145,310 

8,040 

57,4.30 

79,205 

46,340 

68,735 

76,185 

109,740 

122,460 

9,005 

7,455 

47,620 

48,580 

40,760 

37,740 

94,560 

44,985 

1,085 

30,170 

41,750 

262,290 

82,190 

9,135 

4iTl25 

66,8H0 

24,645 

97,575 

54,450 



3,521,809 



45,981 

710 

805 

100 

2,380 

280 

145 

675 

660 

90 

10 

4,440 

495 

510 

6,50 

440 

350 

550 

380 

400 

3,300 

3,145 

2,350 

770 

276 

1,485 

4,160 

470 

680 

670 

960 

120 

300 

360 

1,550 

3,670 

300 

250 

1,470 

230 

165 

400 

300 

3,400 

2,780 

430 

2,325 

2,300 

135 

315 

1,590 



54,695 



Pop. 1890. 



32,0.52 

1,513,017 

1,128,179 

59,620 

1,208,130 

412,198 

746,258 

182,719 

338,808 

168,493 

230,.392 

391,422 

1,837,353 

84.385 

3,826,351 

2,192,404 

179,322 

1,911,896 

1,427,096 

1,858,635 

1,118,587 

661,086 

1,042,390 

132,1.59 

2,238,943 

2,093,889 

1,301,826 

1,289,600 

2,679,184 

1,058,910 

4,5,761 

1,53,593 

376,530 

1,444,933 

5,997,8,53 

1,617,947 

3,672,316 

61,8.34 

313,767 

5,258,014 

345,506 

1,151,149 

1,767,518 

2,2a5,.523 

. 207,905 

332,422 

1,65,5,980 

349,.390 

762,794 

60.705 

1,686,880 



62,979,767 



Pop. 1900. 



44,000 

1,828,697 

1,311,.564 

122 212 

1,485,053 

539,700 

908,355 

319,146 

401,570 

184,735 

278,718 

.528,542 

2,216,331 

161,772 

4,821,550 

2,516,462 

391,960 

2,231,853 

1,470,495 

2,147,174 

1,381,625 

694,466 

1,190;050 

243,329 

2,80.5,^46 

2,420,982 

1,751,395 

1,.551,270 

3,106,665 

1,068,539 

42,335i 

19.5,310 

4I1„588 

1,883,669 

7,268,012 

1,893,810 

4,157,545 

398,245 

413,536 

6,302,115 

428,556 

1,340,316 

2,020,616 

.3,048,710 

276,749 

343,641 

1,854,184 

518,103 

9.58,800 

92,531 

2,069,042 



84,377,855 
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POPULATION OP THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 
OP THE UNITED STATES. 



NAMES OF STATES 


1890. 


1900. 


NAMES OF STATES 




1900.- , 


AND TERRITORIES. 


AND TERRITORIES. 




Alabama. 






Delaware. 






Mobile . . 
Birmingham 


31,076 
26,178 


38,469 
38,415 


Wilmington . . 
New Castle . . 


61,431 
4,010 


76,508 
3,380 


Montgomery . . 


21,883 


- 30,346 


Dover 


3 061 


3,329" 
2,168 . 


Anuiston . . 


9,998 


9,695 


Smyrna . 


2,455 


Alaska. 






DiST. OF Columbia. 






Sitka 


1,188 


1,396 


Washington . 
Georgetown . . . 


188,932 


278,718 


Arizona. 






14,046 


14,549 


Tucson 


5,150 


7,531 


Florida. 






Phoenix 


3,152 


5,544 








Tombstone 


1,875 


646 


Key -West . . 


18,080 


17,114- 


Yuma . ... 


1,773 


1,402 


Jacksonville 


17,201 


2^,4^" 








Pensacolai . . . 


11,759 


17,747 


Akkansas. 






Tampa 


5,532 


15,839 


Little Rock 


25,874 


38,307 


St. Augustine .•■ .,, . 
Gainesville . . . 


4,742 
2,790 


4.27^ 
3 633 


Fort Smith 


11,311 


11,587 








Pine Blufl' 


9,952 


11,496 


Georgia. 






Hot Springs . 


8,086 


9,973 






- -;■ 








Atlanta . 


65,533 


89,876 • 


California. 






Savannah 


43,189 


54,244 ' , 


San Francisco . . 


298,997 


342,782 


Augusta 
Macon 


33,300 
22,746 
17 303 


39,441 
23 ^2 " 


Los Angeles . . 


50,395 


102.479 


Columbus 


17,Cl</ 


Oakland 


48,682 


66,960 






Sacramento 


26,386 


29,282 


Idaho. 




J-,/ 


San Josu . . 


18,060 


21,500 






; 


San Diego . . 


16,159 


17,700 


Boise City . . 


2,311 


5,957 ~- 


Stockton . 


14,424 


17,506 


Pocatello . 




4,048'' 


Alaimeda 


11,165 


16,464 








Berkeley 


5,101 


13,214 


Illinois., 






1 Colorado. 






Chicago . . , 
Peoria 


1,099,850 

, 41,024 

31 494 


1,698,5,75 
56,100 . - 


Denver . 


106,713 


133,859 


Quincy 


36,&52* 


Pu(iblo . 


24,558 


28,1.57 


Springfield 


24 963 


34,1,59 


Colprado Springs . . 


11,110 


21,085 


Rockford ... 


23 o84 " 


31,051 


Leadville . L 


10,384 


12,445 


Joliet 


23,264 


29,353 








Bloomington . . . 


20,484 


23,286 


Connecticut. 






Aurora . 


19,688 


24,147 


New Haven 


'81,298 


108,027 


Elgin . . 

Decatur .... 


. 17,823 
16,841 
15,361 
15,169 
13,634 


22,433 
20 754 


Hartford 

Bridgeport .... 
Wajterhury . 
Meriden . 


.53,230 
48,866 
28,646 
21,6.52 


79,850 
70,996 
45,8.59 
24,296 


tielleville .... 
Bast St. Louis 
Rock Island . . . 


17,484 
29,655 
19,493 


New Britain . . 
NorwalTs: ' . ' . '. 


19;007 

17,747 


25,998 


1 Indiana. 






Danbury 


16,,5.52 


16,537 


Indianapolis . . 


105,436 


169,164 


Norwich . 


16,1.56 


17,251 


Evansville . . 


,50,756 


19,259 


Stamford .... 


15,700 


15,997 


Fort Wayne . . . 


35.393 


45,115 


New London . . . 


13,757 


17,548 


Terre Haute . . . 


30,217 


36,373 
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POPULATION OP THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS IN THE UNITED STATES (Continued). 



NAMES OF STATES 
AND TERRITORIES. 



Indiana (Con 

South Band 
Xew Albany 
Richmond . 
Lafaj-ette . 
Logansport 
Elkhart . . 



1890. 



Iowa. 

Des Moines 
Sioux City . . 
Dubuque . . 
Davenport 
Burlington . 
Council Bluffs 
Cedar Bapids 
Keokuk . 
Ottumwa . 
Clinton . . 
Muscatine . 
Fort Dodge 



Kansas. 

Kansas City . . 
Topeka 
Wichita . . 
Leavenworth 
Atchinson . . . 
Fort Scott . . 
Lawrence . . 



Kentucky. 

Louisville . . . 
Covington . 
Newport . . . 
Lexington . 
Paducah . . 

LOUISIAN-V. 

New Orleans 
Shreveport . 
Baton Ebuge . 

Maine. 

Portland 
Lewiston . 
Bangor . . . 
Biddeford . 
Auburn 
Augusta . . . 

' Maryland. 

Baltimore . 
Cumberland . 
Hagerstown . 
Frederick 
Annapolis . 

M ASSACH USETTS. 

Boston . . . 
Worcester . 
Lowell . 
Fall Eiver . 
Cambridge . 
Lynn 
Ia.wrence 
Springfield . 
New Bedford 
■ Somerville 
Holyoke . . 
Salem .... 
Chelsea . 
Haverhill 
Brockton 
Taunton 
Gloucester . 
Newton 
Maiden . . . 
Fittaburg . . 
Waltham . . 
Pittsfield 
Quincy . . . 
North Adams 
Northampton 
Chlcopee . . 



Michigan. 

Detroit . . 
Grand Eaplds 
einaw . 



Bay City 



21,819 
21,059 
16,608 
16,243 
13,328 
11,360 



50,093 
37,806 
30,311 
28,872 
22,565 
21,474 
18,020 
14.101 
14,001 
13,619 
11,454 
4,871 



38,316 
31,007 
23,853 
19,768 
13,963 
11,946 
9,997 



161,129 
37,371 
24,918 
21,567 
12,797 



242,039 
11,979 
10,478 



36,425 
21,701 
19,103 
14,443 
11,250 
10,527 



434,439 

12,729 

10,118 

8,193 

7,604 



448,447 
84,655 
77,696 
74,398 
70,028 
55,727 
44,654 
44,174 
40,733 
40,152 
35,637 
30,801 
27,909 
27,412 
27,294 
25,488 
24,651 
24,379 
23,031 
22,037 
18,707 
17,281 
16,723 
16,074 
14,990 
14,050 



•205,876 
60,278 
46,322 
27,839 



35,999 
20,628 
18,226 
18,116 
16,204 
15,184 



62,139 
33.111 
36,297 
35,254 
23,201 
25,802 
25,656 
14,641 
18,197 
22,698 
14,073 
12,162 



51,418 
33,608 
24,671 
20,735 
15,722 
10,322 
10,862 



204,731 
42,938 
28i301 
26,369 
19,446 



287,104 
16,013 
11,269 



50,145 
23,761 
21,850' 
16,145 
12,951 
11,638 



508,957 

17,128 

13,591 

9,296 

8,402 



560.892 
118,421 
94,969 
104,863 
91,886 
68,513 
62,559 
62,059 
62,442 
61,643 
45,712 
35,956 
34,072 
37,175 
40,063 
31,036 
36.121 
33,587 
33,664 
31,531 
23,481 
21,766 
23,899 
24,200 
18,643 
19,167 



285,704 
87,.565 
42,345 
27,628 



NAMES OF STATES 
AND TERRITORIES. 



Michigan (Con.) 

Muskegon . . 
Jackson . . 
Kalamazoo 
Port Huron . 
Battle Creek . 
Lansing . . . 



Minnesota. 

Minneapolis . . 
St. Paul .... 
Duluth . . 
Winona . . . 

Stillwater . 
Mankato . . 

Mississippi. 

Vicksburg . 
Meridian 
Natchez . 
Greenville . 
Jackson . . 
Columbus . . . 



MiSSOUKI. 

St. Louis . 

Kansas City 

St. Joseph . 

Springfield 

Sedalia 

Joplin 



Montana. 



Helena 
Butte City 
Great Falls 
Anaconda 



Nbbkaska. 

Omaha 

Lincoln . . . . 
South Omaha City 
Beatrice .... 
Hastings . 

Nevada. 

Virginia City 
Carson City 
Eeno '. . 



New Hampshire. 

Manchester 
Nashua . . 

Concord 

Dover 

Portsmouth 
Keene 



1890. 



New Jersey. 

Newark . 
Jersey City . 
Paterson 
C^amden . . 
Trenton . 
Hoboken . . 
Elizabeth City 
Bayon ne 
Orange .... 
New Brunswick 
Atlantic City . 
Passaic . . 

New Mexico, 

Sante Fe . 
Albuquerque 
Las Vegas . 



New York 

New York . 
Brooklyn 
Buffalo . . 
Eochester . 
Albany . . 
Syracuse . 
Troy . . . 
ITtica . - • 
BiDghamton 



22,702 
20,798 
17,853 
13.543 
13,197 
13,102 



164,738 

133,156 

33,115 

18,208 

11,268 

8,838 



13,373 

10,624 

10,101 

6,658 

5,920 

4,559 



451,770 

119,668 

52,324 

21,850 

14,068 

9,943 



13,834 

10,723 

3,979 

3,975 



140,4.52 

55,154 

8,062 

13,836 

13,584 



8,511 
3,950 
3,563 



44,126 
19.311 
17,011 
12,790 
9,827 
7,446 



181,830 
163,003 
78,347 
58,313 
57,458 
43,648 
37,764 
19,033 
18 844 
18,603 
13,055 
13,028 



6,185 
3,785 
2,385 



1,515,301 

806,343 

255.664 

133,896 

94,923 

88,143 

60,956 

44,007 

35,005 



20,818 
25,180 
24,404 
19,158 
18,563 
16,485 



202,718 
163,065 
52,969 
19,714 
12,318 
10,599 



14,834 

14,050 

12,210 

7,642 

7,816 

6,484 



575,238 

163,752 

102,979 

23,267 

15,231 

26,023 



10,770 

30,470 

14,930 

9,453 



102,555 
40,169 
26,001 

7,875 
7,188 



2,695 
2,285 
4,500 



56,987 
23,898 
19,632 
13,207 
10,637 
9,165 



246,070 
206,433 
105,171 
75,935 
73,307 
59,364 
52,130 
32,722 
24,141 
20,006 
27,838 
27,777 



5,603 
6,238 
3,522 



3,437,202 

1,166,582 

352,387 

162,608 

94,151 

108,374 

60,651 

56.383 

39,647 



NAMES OF STATES 
AND TERRITORIES. 



New York (Con. 

Yonkers 
Elmira . 
Auburn . 
Newburg 
Cohoes . 
Poughkeepsie 
Oswego . . 
Kingston . 
Schenectady 
Amsterdam 
New Brighton 
Jamestown 
Lockport . 
Eome . . 
Watortown 
Mt. Vernon 
Gloversville 



North Carolina. 

Wilmington . 
Baleigh . . . 
Charlotte 
Asheville . . 
Winston . . 
New Berne . 



North Dakota. 



Fargo .... 
Grand Forks . 
Jamestown . 
Bismarck . . 



Ohio. 

Cincinnati . . 
Cleveland . . 
Columbus 
Toledo . . . 
Dayton . . 
Youngs town 
Springfield . 
Akron 
Canton . 
Zanesville . 
Findlay . . . 
Sandusky . . . 
Hamilton 
Lima . . . 
Newark . 
Mansfield . . 
Steubenville . 
Portsmouth 



Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma . . . . 
Guthrie .... 
Shawnee . . . . 



' Oregon. 

Portland . . 
East Portland 
Astoria . . . 
Baker City . 



Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia . . 
Pittsburg 
Allegheny . . 
Scranton . . 
Beading . 

Erie 

Harrisburg . . . 
Wilkesbarre . 
Lancaster 
Altoona . . 
Williamsport 
AUentown . 
Johnstown . 
York .... 
McKeesport . . 
Chester . . 
Norristown 
Shenandoah 
Lebanon . 
Easton . 
Shamokin . 
Pottsville . 
New Castle 



1890. 


1900. 


32,033 


47,931 


30,893 


35,672 


25,858 


30,345 


23,087 


24,943 


22,509 


23,910 


22,206 


24,029 


21,842 


22,199 


21,261 


24,535 


19,902 


31,682 


17,336 


20,929 


16,423 




16,038 


22,892 


16,038 


16,518 


14,991 


15,343 


14,725 


21,696 


10,830 


20,346 


13,864 


18,349 


20,056 


20,976 


12,678 


13,643 


11,557 


18,091 


10,235 


14,694 


8,018 


10,088 


7,843 


9,090 


5,664 


9,589 


4,979 


7.652 


2,S96 


2.853 


2,186 


3,319 


296,908 


325,092 


261,353 


381,768 


88,150 


125,560 


81,434 


131,822 


61,220 


85,333 


33,220 


44,885 


31,895 


38,253 


27,601 


42,728 


26,189 


30,661 


21,009 


23,538 


18,553 


17,613 


18.471 


19,664 


17,565 


23,914 


15,981 


21,723 


14,270 


18.157 


13,473 


17,640 


13,394 


14,349 


12,394 


17,870 


4,151 


10,037 


2,788 


10,006 




3,462 


46,385 


90,426 


10,532 




6,184 


8,381 


2,604 


6,663 


1,046,964 


1,293,697 


238,617 


321,616 


105,287 


129,896 


75,215 


102,026 


58,661 


78,961 


40,634 


52,733 


39,385 


50,167 


37,718 


51,721 


32,011 


41,459 


30,337 


38,973 


27,132 


28,757 


25,228 


35,416 


21,805 


35,936 


20,793 


33,708 


20.741 


34,227 


20,226 


33,998 


19,791 


22,265 


15,944 


20,321 


14,664 


17,628 


14,481 


25,238 


14,403 


18,202 


14,117 


15.710 


11,600 


28,339 



NAMES OF STATES 
AND TERRITORIES. 



Ehode Island. 

Providence 
Pawtucket 
Woonsocket 
Lincoln . . 
Newport . 
Warwick . 



South Carolina. 
Charleston . . . . 

Columbia 

Greenville . . 

South Dakota. 
Sioux Falls . . . . 
Yankton ... 
Lead City 



Tennessee. 
Nashville . 
Memphis . 
Chattanooga 
Knoxville . 
Jackson . . 

Texas, 
Dallas 
San Antonio 
Galveston . 
Houston 
Fort Worth 
Austin . 
Waco . . 
Laredo 
Denison . 
El Paso . . 

Utah. 
Salt Lake City 
Ogden . . 
Prove City 
Logan . 

Vermont. 
Burlington 
Eutland . 
St. Albans . 
Brattleboro 

Barre 

Montpelier City 
Bennington . 

Virginia. 
Eichmond 
Norfolk 
Petersburg 
Lynchburg 
Eoanoke 

Portsmouth . . 
Danville .... 
Newport News 

Washington. 
Seattle . . 

Tacoma . ... 
Spokane Falls . . 
Walla Walla . . 
Everett .... 

West Virginia. 
Wheeling . . 
Huntington . 
Parkersburg . 
Martinsburg . 
Charleston . 

Wisconsin. 
Milwaukee 
La Crosse 
Oshkosh . 
Racine . . 
Eaii Claire . 
Sheboygan 
Madison 
Fond du Lac 
Superior . 
Appleton . 
Marmette . 
Green Bay City 

Wyoming. 
Cheyenne . 
Laramie .* . . 
Eock Springs 
Eawlins . . . 




1890. 



132,146 
27,633 
20,830 
20,355 
19,457 
17,761 



54,955 

15,353 

8,607 



10.177 
3,670 
2,581 



76,168 
64,495 
29.100 
22,535 
10,039 



38,067 
37,673 
29,084 
27,557 
23,076 
14,575 
14,445 
11,319 
10,958 
10,338 



44,843 

14,889 

5,159 

4,565 



14,590 
11,760 
7,771 
6,862 
6,812 
4.160 
3,971 



81,388 
34.871 
22,680 
19,709 
16,159 
13,268 
10,305 
4,449 



42,837 

36,006 

19,922 

4,709 



34,.522 

10,108 

8,408 

7,226 

6,742 



204,468 
25,090 
22,836 
21,014 
17,415 
16,359 
13.426 
12,024 
11,983 
11,869 

~ 11,523 
9,069 



11,690 
6,388 
3,406 
2,235 



1900. 



175,597 
39,231 
28,204 
40,169 
22,034 
21,316 



55,807 
21,108 
11,860 



10,266 
4,125 
6,210 



80,865 
102,.320 
32,490 
32,637 
14,511 



42,638 
53,321 
37,789 
44,633 
26,688 
22,2,58 
20,686 
13,429 
11,807 
15,906 



53,531 

16,313 

6,852 

5,451 



18,640 
11,499 
6,239 
5,297 
8,448 
6,266 
5,871 



85,050 
46,624 
21,810 
18,891 
21,495 
17,427 
16,520 
19,635 



80,671 
37,714 
36,848 
10,049 

7,838 



38,878 
11,923 
11,703 
7,564 
11,099 



285,315 
28,895 
28,284 
29,102 
17,517 
22,962 
19,164 
15,110 
31,091 
15,085 
16,195 
18,684 



14,087 
8,207 
4,363 
2,317 
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AREA AND POPULATION OP THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OP THE WORLD. 



NORTH AMERICA. 



Name op Divisions. 



Greenland 

Iceland 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Nova Scotia . . 
New Brunswick ... 
Prince Edward Island 
Manitoba .... 

British Columbia 

Territories and Arctic Islands 



Abka in Sq. 
Milks. 



837,776 
39,756 



344,050 

219,650 

20,550 

28,100 

2,000 

64,066 

380,300 

2,669,367 



Nicaragua 
Salvador 
Guatemala 
Honduras . 
Costa Eica . 



3,730,083 



Population. 



10,516 
70,927 



1,488,535 
2,114,321 
450,396 
321,263 
109,078 
152,506 
98,173 
100,677 



4,834,949 



United States 



Mexico 



Cuba 



49,200 
7,225 
63,400 
46,250 
23,000 



189,075 



2,784,677 



767,005 



45,872 



380,000 
803,534 
1,535,632 
407,000 
294,940 



3,421,106 



74,610,523 



12,630,861 



1,318,000 



Brazil . . 

Argentine Eepublic 

Bolivia . 

Peru . . 

Venezuela .... 

U. S. Colombia . . . 

Ecuador 

Chili 



SOUTH AMERICA. 



3,209,878 
1,319,247 
567,430 
695,720 
593,943 
504,773 
120,000 
290,829 



14,333.915 
3,951,911 
2,019,549 
4,609,999 
2,323,.527 
3,878.600 
1,270,000 
2,527,320 



SOUTH AMERICA (Continued). 



Name op Divisions. 



British Guiana . . 
Uruguay . . . . 
Paraguay . . 
Dutch Guiana . . 
French Guiana . 
Falkland Islands . 



'^''miles^''' Poi'uI'ATIon, 



109,000 
72,110 
98,000 
46,060 
46,850 
6,500 



286,222 

840,725 

600,000 

65,168 

22,710 

1,789 



EUROPE. 



European Russia . 
Austria-Hungary . . 

Germany 

France 

Italy (with Sicilyand Sardinia^ 

England . 

Wales . . . . 

Scotland . . . 

Ireland .... . . . . 

The Netherlands . 
Belgium ... 
Denmark ... 
Norway . . 
Sweden . . ... 

Turkey . ^ 

Bulgaria 

Servia . . 
Eoumania 
Greece . 
Portugal . 

Spain 

Switzerland .... 
Poland . . 



2,095,616 

264,269 

208,830 

204,092 

110,646 

50,867 

7,442 

29,785 

32,583 

12.648 

11,373 

15,289 

124,445 

172,876 

1,111,741 

24,380 

19,050 

48,307 

25,014 

36,038 

197,670 

15,976 

49,159 



106,154,607 

44,420,939 

52,279,901 

38,517,975 

31,856,675 

27,483,490 

1,513,095 

4,025,647 

4,704,750 

5,074,632 

6,669,732 

2,185,335 

2,168,000 

5,062,918 

23,834,500 

3,310,713 

2,312,484 

5,800,000 

2,433,806 

5,049,729 

17,565,632 

3,119,635 

9,455,943 



ASIA. 



Name op Divisions. 



Siberia . . . . 
Chinese Empire 
China Proper . 

Japan 

Arabia . . . . 
Afghanistan . . 
Beloochistan . . 

Persia 

Turkey in Asia 

Corea 

British India . 
Farther India . 
Thibet . . 



Area in Sq. 

Miles. 



Population. 



Algeria . . 
Senegambia 
Tunis . . , 
Tripoli . . 
Morocco . . 
Egypt . 
Sierra Leone . 
Natal . . , 
Orange State 
Kougo State . 
Sahara . 
Liberia . . . 
Abyssinia . . 
Madagascar . 



4,833,496 

4,218,401 

1,336,841 

147,655 

959,000 

21.5,400 

130,000 

628,000 

650,097 

84,000 

964,993 

700,000 

651,500 



5,727,090 

402,680,000 

386,000.000 

43,754,353 

2,142,000 

4,000,000 

500,000 

9,000,000 

16,823,500 

10,519,000 

221,172,952 

32,000,000 

6,000,000 



AFRICA. 



258,000 

96,000 

50,840 

398,900 

219,000 

400,000 

4,000 

35,019 

48,326 

900,000 

2,386.000 

14,360 

100,000 

227,750 



3,358,006 

12,000,000 

1,500,000 

1,300,000 

9,400,000 

9,734,405 

74,835 

902,365 

207,.503 

30,000,00(1 

2,500,000 

1,068,000 

3,500,000 

3,500,000 



POPULATION OP THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OP THE WORLD, 



NORTH AMERICA. 

United States. 

See page 162. 

CANAD.i. 



Montreal . . 

Toronto . . 
Quebec . . . 
Halifax . 
Hamilton . . 

Winnipeg . . 

Ottawa 

St. John's Falls . 

Mexico. 

Mexico 
.Leon . . . 
Guadalajara . 
Piiebla . . . 
Guanajuato . 
Merida . . . 
San Luis Potosi 



216,650 
181,220 
63,090 
38,556 
48,980 
25,642 
44,154 
28,l00 



329,774 
58,426 
83,934 
88,684 
39,404 
36,935 
69,050 



Centeal America. 



Guatemala . 
Leon .... 
San Salvador 
San Jose 
Managua . . 



72,000 
34,000 
50,000 
25,000 
20,000 



Guiana. 
Georgetown . . . 
Paramaribo . 
Cayenne .... 



Beazil. 



Rio Janeiro 
Bahia . 
Recife 
Para . . . 
San Paulo . 
Maranham 



53,176 
30,000 
12,300 



522,651 

174,412 

130,000 

40,000 

40.000 

35,000 



Ecuador. 



Quito . . 
Guayaquil 
Cuenfa . 



80,000 
50,000 
25,000 



Peru. 



West Indies. 



Havana . . . 
Santiago . . 
Matanzas . . . 
Port au Prince 
Kingston 
St. John . . 
Santo Domingo 



200,000 
71,307 
27,000 
46,641 
46,542 
18,000 
14,150 



SOUTH AMERICA. 
Aegentine Eepublic. 



Buenos Ayres 
Cordova 
Eosario . . 
Tucuman . . 



753,000 
47,609 
94,029 
34,300 



Colombia. 



Bogota . 
Medellin 
Panama 



120,0.00 
40,000 
30,000 



Venezuela. 



Caracas . . , 
Valencia 
Maracaibo 
Baiquisimeto 



72,429 
38,654 
34,284 
31,476 



Lima 

Callao ... 
Arequipa . . 
•Cuzco 


100,000 
28,957 
35,000 
20,000 


Bolivia. 




La Paz . . 
Cochabamba 

Sucre 

Potosi . 


62,320 
29, .530 
27,350 
15,900 


Paraguay 




Ascencion . . . 
Villa Eica . 
Concepcion . . . 


45.000 
25,000 
15,000 


Uruguay. 




Montevideo . . . 


249,251 



EUROPE. 

AUSTRO-HUNGAEY. 

Vienna 1,364„548 

Buda-Pesth . . 505,763 

Prague 184,109 

Trieste 158,344 

Lemberg .... 128,419 

Gratz 113, .540 

Brunn 95,342 



Denmark. 
Copenhagen . . 
Aarhuus . . 



312,859 
33,308 



Paris 
Lyons . 
Marseilles . 
Bordeaux . 
Lille . 
Toulouse . 
Nantes . . 
St. Etieuno 
Havre 
Eouen 
Eoubaix 



France. 



. 2,536,834 
466,028 
442,239 

. 256,906 

. 216,276 
149,963 
123,902 

. 136,030 
119.470 

. 113,219 
124,661 



Germany. 
Berlin . . 1 

Hamburg . 
Breslan 

Munich 

Dresden ... 
Bremen . 
Leipsic . . 
Cologne .... 
Frankfort on Main 
Konigsberg . 
Hanover 
Stuttgart . 
Magdeburg 
Nuremberg 
Dusseldorf . . . 
Dantzic . . . 
Elberfeld 
Altona . . . 
Barmen . . 



,677,304 
625,552 
373,169 
407,307 
336,440 
141,894 
399,963 
321,564 
229,279 
172,796 
209,535 
158,321 
214,424 
162,386 
175,985 
125,605 
139,337 
148,944 
126,992 



Great Britain. 
EnglamJ. 



Belgium. 



Briifsels 
Antwerp 
Ghent . 
Liege . 
Bruges . 



561,130 
277,576 
162,652 
169,202 
51,226 



London 
Liverpool . 
Birmingham 
Manchester 
Leeds . 
Sheffield . 
Bristol . . 
Bradford . 
Nottingham 
Salford . . 
Hull 

Newcastle 
Leicester 
Portsmouth 
Oldham . . 
Sunderland 
Brighton 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Preston . 



4,546,752 
517,980 
478,113 
505,368 
367,505 
324,243 
221, .578 
216,361 
213,877 
198,139 
191,500 
186,300 
174,624 
1.59.2.57 
131,463 
131,015 
115,873 
120,064 
115,002 
107,573 



Scotland. 
Glasgow . 
Edinburgh 
Dundee . 
Aberdeen 
Greenock 
Leith 
Paisley . 
Perth . 

Ireland. 
Dublin . . . 

Belfast ... 

Cork 

Limerick .... 
Londonderry . . 
Waterford . . 

Wales. 
Cardiff ... 
Swansea .... 
Merthyr-Tydfil . 



733,903 

298,927 

166,072 

142,655 

60,867 

77,385 

76,884 

30,721 



245,001 
255,950 
75,345 
37,155 
33,200 
20,852 



128,915 
90,349 
49,000 



Greece. 

Athens 111,486 

Patras . ... 37,958 

Piraeus 42,169 

Hermopolis . . . 17,894 



Italy. 



Naples . 
Milan . . 
Rome . 
Turin 
Palermo 
Genoa . 
Florence 
Venice . 
Bologna 
Catania . 
Leghorn 
Messina 



540, 
481, 
500, 
355, 
290, 
232, 
212, 
157, 
155, 
132, 
105, 
154. 



393 

297 
610 
800 
951 
777 
898 
099 
797 
315 
066 
436 



Nethkelands. 



Amsterdam 
Eotterdam 
The Hague 
Utrecht . 
Groningen 



512,953 
309,309 
199,285 
100,066 
64,921 



Portugal. 



Cardiff 128,915 



Lisbon 
Oporto 



301,206 
138,860 



Eoumania. 



Bucharest 



232,000 
66,000 



Eussia. 

St. Petersburg . 
Moscow .... 
Warsaw . . 
Eiga . . 
Kharkov 
Odessa . . 
Kasan .... 
Kichiner 
Lodz . 

Saratov . . . 
Tiflis . 



1,267,023 
"1,614 
i,209 
1,197 
,846 
i,041 
,508 
),000 
),209 
,109 
1,645 



638, S 
256,: 
174,6 
405,0 
131,5 
130,( 
315,5 
137,1 
160, f 



Seevia. 



Belgrade 



Spain. 



Madrid . 
Barcelona . 
Valencia . 
Seville 
Malaga . 
Murcia 



Sweden. 

Stockholm . . . 
Gottenborg . . 
Mai mo . . 



59,494 



470,283 
272,481 
170,763 
143,182 
134,016 
98,538 



295,789 

123,105 

57,836 



Switzerland. 



Geneva . 
Basel . . 
Berne 
Lausanne . 
Zurich . . 



91,288 
101,724 
55,742 
44,666 
25,000 



Norway. 



Christiania 
Bergen ; . . 
Trondhjem 

Turkey. 

Conistantinople 
Adrianople . . 
Salonica . . 
Monastir . . . 



151,239 
53,684 
29,162 



880,000 
70,886 

1.50,000 
45,000 



Bulgaria. 
Eustchuk . . 37,174 

ASIA. 

Afghanistan. 

Herat 100,000 

Cabul 60,000 



Aeabia. 



Muscat . 
Aden . 
Mocha . 



40,000 
41,910 
10,000 



Asiatic Eusbi.\. 



Tashkend . 
Andijan 
Irkutsk . . 
Samarcand 



156,414 
46,800 
51,484 
54,900 



Asiatic Turkey. 



Smyrna . 
Damascus . 
Bagdad 
Aleppo . 



200,000 
150,000 
145,000 
127,000 



China. 



Pekin . . , 
Canton . . 
Tientsin . 
Hang Chow 
Foo Chow . 
Shanghai 
Ning Po . , 
Hong-Kong . 
Nanking . 
Chinkiang . 



1,000,000 
2,.500,000 
1,000,000 
700,000 
6,50,000 
586,000 
255,000 
100,000 
135,000 
140,000 



' COEEA. 
Seoul . . . . 201,000 

Beloochistan. 
Kelat 15,000 



Beitish India. 



Calcutta . 
Bombay 
Madras . 
Hyderabad 
Lucknow . 
Benares . . 
Delhi . 
Patna . . 
Agra, . . . 
Bangalore . 



861,764 
821,764 
452,518 
415,039 
273,028 
219,467 
192,579 
16,5,192 
168,662 
180,366 



Farther India 



Bangkok 

Rangoon 

Singapore 

Kesho 

Saigon . 

Maudalay 



250,000 
180,324 
184,554 
150,000 
120,000 
188,815 
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POPULATION OF T HE PRINCIPAL CITIES OP THE WORLD (Continued). 



Japan, 

Tokio. . . . 

Osaka . . . 
Kioto . . . 

Nagoya . . 
Kanagawa 

Yokohama . 



Peesia. 



Teheran 
Tabriz . 
Meshed . 
Ispahan . 



1,452,564 
821,235 
353,139 
244,145 
83,595 
193,762 



210,000 

180,000 

60,000 

80,000 



Malaysia. 

Manila 154,062 

Surabaya . . . 122,000 
Batavia . ... 115,567 

AFRICA. 

Algeeia. 
Algiers . ... 96,784 
Oran . . . . 85,081 



Cape Colony. 



Cape Town 
Kimberley 



51,251 

28,718 



Egypt. 

Cairo 570,062 

Alexandria . 319,766 

Port Said . . . 42,095 

Tantah 57,289 



Liberia. 



Monrovia 
Harper 



5,000 
3,000 



Madagascar. 
Tananarivo . , 70,000 



Mauritius. 
Port Louis . . . 55,645 

Morocco. 

Fez 140,000 

Mequinez . 100,000 

Morocco 50,000 



Natal. 



Durban 



39,245 



Tunis. 
Tunis 


153,000 


Ballarat 44,848 

Brisbane . . . 38,738 


Zanzibar. 




New Zealand. 


.Zanzibar .... 


30,000 


Aukland . . . 57,616 
Dunedin .... 47,280 


OCEANIA. 




Tasmania. 


Australia 




Hobart Town . . 24,905 


Melbourne . . 
Sydney 
Adelaide . . . 


469,880 
426,950 
147,616 


Hawaii. 
Honolulu .... 29,920 



THE PRINCIPAL RIVERS OF THE WORLD. 



NORTH AMERICA. 



River. 



Missouri (to the sea) .... 

Missouri (to the Mississippi) 

Mississippi proper . . 

Mackenzie . . . 

St. Lawrence . 

Saskatchewan 

Rio Grande . . 

Yukon . 

Arkansas . . 

Ohio. . . 

Columbia . . . 

Bed Elver . . 

Colorado .... 

Brazos Colorado of Texas 



Aeea of 
Basin. 



Sq. miles. 
982,400 
518,000 
1,244,000 
590,000 
480,000 
478,000 
240,000 
200,000 
189,000 
214,000 
298,000 

97,000 
257,000 

34,000 



Length. 



SOUTH AMERICA. 



Amazon 

Eio de la Plata (including the 

Parana) .... 
Orinoco . . . . . . 

Madeira 

Paraguay 

San Francisco . . 



2,275,000 

1,242,000 
340,000 
345,000 
560,000 
250,000 



Miles. 
4,500 
2,800 
3,184 
2,800 
2,384 
1,515 
1,800 
2,000 
2,000 
1,200 
1,020 
1,200 
1,000 
950 



3,750 

2,,300 
1,550 
2,200 
1,400 
1,550 



SOUTH AMERICA (Continued). 



ElVER. 



Tocantins and Araguay . 
Magdelena 



Aeea of 
Basin, 



Sq. miles, 

270,000 

95,700 



Length. 



Miles. 

1,600 

750 



EUROPE. 



Volga . . 
Danube . 
Ural . 
Dnieper . 
Don. . 
Petchora 
Bhine . 
Rhone . 
Tagus . . 
Dwina 
Vistula 
Loire . . 



ASIA. 

Yang-tse Kiang 

Yenesei 

Lena 

Amoor . 



600,000 


2,000 


311,000 


1,800 


106,000 


970 


180,000 


1,120 


170,000 


1,100 


100,000 


1,000 


90,000 


880 


37,400 


550 




540 


130,000 


1,000 


68,900 


550 


52,000 


550 


950,000 


3,320 


1,040,000 


3,400 


800,000 


2,700 


786,000 


2,650 



ASIA (Continued). 



River. 



Indus . 
Obe . . . 
Hoang Ho . . , 
Mekong . . 
Ganges . . . 
Brahmapootra , 
Euphrates . . '. 
Irrawaddy . . 
Tigris 



Area of 
Basin, 



Sq. miles. 
402,000 

1,250.000 
714,000 
400,000 
416,000 
450,000 
255,000 
140,000 



AFRICA. 



Nile 
Niger . 
Zambezi 
Kongo . 
Senegal 
Orange 



Murray 




1,425,000 
800,000 
900,000 
860,000 

446,000 



AUSTRALIA. 



Length. 



Miles. 
1,850 
3,000 
2,800 
2,500 
1,600 
2,300 
1,750 
1,200 
1,100 



3,800 
2,500 
1,527 
2,600 
1,000 
1,000 



500,000 1,400 



AREAS, ELEVATIONS, AND DEPTHS OF PRINCIPAL 
LAKES AND SEAS. 



Caspian Sea . . . 
Aral Sea . . . . 
Lake Baikal . . 
Lake Superior . 
Lake Michigan . 
Lake Huron . . 
Lake Erie . . 
Lake Ontario . 
Great Salt Lake 
Lake Winnipeg . 
Lake Nicarauga 
Lake Titicaca . 
Lake Ladoga . . 
Lake Victoria . 
Lake Albert . . 



Area. 



145,000 

30,000 

14,000 

31,500 

23,150 

23,100 

7,800 

6,900 

2,000 

9,000 

3,500 

4,000 

6,100 

28,000 



Elevation. 



Feet. 

50 

1,800 

602 

579 

578 

573 

247 

4,200 

628 

130 

12,800 

3,308 
2,720 



Depth. 



Feet. 
2,800 

500 
688 
600 
600 
84 
500 



ELEVATIONS OP THE EARTH. 



Continent. 



Average Elevation. 
Feet. 

Asia 2,800 

Africa 1,970 

North America 1,950 

South America 1,760 

Australia : . . . . 1,890 

Europe 950 



BTORTH AMERICA. 

Mountains. Feet. 

Mount St. Elias, V 19,500 

Popocatepetl, V 17,700 

Orizaba . . . . . 17,300 

Iztaccihuatl, V 17,000 

Mount Hooker 16,700 

Mount Browii < ■ ■ • l^'OOO 

Mount Cook 16,000 

Mount Crillon 15,900 

Mount Fairweather 15,500 

Mount Whitney 14,800 

Sierra Blanca 14,400 



Highest Elevation. 
Feet. 

Mount Everest 29,000 

KilmaNjaro 18,700 

St. Elias 19,500 

Aconcagua 23,900 

Clarke 7,200 

Elbrooz . 18,400 



Average of all lands . . 

Tacoma (Mt. Eainier) . . . 14,440 

Shasta ... ... 14,440 

Long's Peak .... . 14,200 

Pike's Peak 14,100 

Fremont's Peak . . . 13,500 

Wrangell, V. 12,000 

Sierra Madre 12,000 

Hood 11,200 

Blue Mountains 8,000 

Mount Mitchell 6,800 

Mount Washington .... 6,200 

Mount Marcy 5,300 

Jorullo, V 4,200 



ELEVATIONS OP THE EARTH (Continued). 



SOUTH AMEEICA. 

Mountains. Feet. 

Aconcagua, V 23,900 

Tupungato, V 22,000 

Gaalateiri . . . 22,000 
Sorato, V 21,400 



Illimani 
Chimborazo, V. 
Areqnipa, V. 
Cotopaxi, V. 
Tolima . 
Pichincha, V. . 



, 21,000 
, 20,700 
, 20,300 
, 17,400 
, 1,800 
. 15,800 



EUROPE. 

Elbrooz (on boundary line) . . 18,.500 
Mt. Blanc . . . . 15,700 

Mt. Rosa 15,200 

Mt. Mulhacen . . ■ 11,600 

Mt. Etna, V 10,800 

Mt. Olympus 9,700 

Ben Nevis . 4,400 

Vesuvius, V 4,100 

Mount Snowdon 3,500 

Grampian Hills 3,500 

Stromboli, V. . . . . . 3,000 



ASIA. 



Mountains. 
Mt. Everest- . 
Dapsang . . . 
Kinchinginga 
Nanda Dewi . 
Koosh Peak . 
Kuen Lun Peak 
Mount Sinai . . 
Mount Hermon . 



AFRICA 
Kalima Njaro 

Kenia 

Ras Detschen Peak . 
Kameruns ... 
Jebel.Tedla . . 
Madagascar System . 
Peak of Teneriffe, V. 
Kong 



OCEANIA. 

Singalang, V 

Mauna Loa, V 

Mount Cook 

Mount Kosciusko 

Mount Kilauea, V. . 



PLATEAUS OP THE EARTH. 



Feet. 
. 29,000 
, 28,200 
, 28,100 
. 25,600 
, 18,000 
. 18,000 
. 9,300 
, 8,700 



. 18,700 
18,000 
. 15,100 
.'14,000 
. 13,000 
, 12,000 
. 12,000 
. 3,000 



, 15,000 
, 13,700 
, 12,300 
7,100 
. 3,900 



NORTH AMERICA. 

Plateaus. Feet. 

Great Basin (average) 4,500 

New Mexican Plateau (average) . 5,000 

Colorado Plateau (average) . . 6,000 

Plateau of Mexico 8,000 



SOUTH AMEEICA. 

Plateau of Colombia ... . 8,000 

Plateau of Ecuador 9,000 

Plateau of Peru 11,000 

Plateau of Bolivia 13,000 

Plateau of Catamarca (Arg. Rep.). 12,000 
Valley of Tenuyan (Chili) . . . 7,500 



EUROPE AND ASIA. 

Plateaus. Feet. 

Plateau of Spain . . . 2,300 

Plateau of Asia Minor . . . 2,500 

Plateau of Armenia ... . 5,000 

Plateau of West Iran, Persia , . 4,000 
Plateau of East Iran, Afghanistan 6,000 
Plateau of Western Thibet . . . 16,000 
Plateau of Eastern Thibet .... 11,000 



AFRICA. 

Great Atlas Plateau (average) 3,000 

Sahara Plateau (average) .... 1,500 
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LEADING PRODUCTIONS AND EXPORTS OP LEADING COUNTRIES, 

AEEANGED ACCOKDING TO VALUE. 



Countries. 


Productions. 


Exports. 


Exporting Towns. 


Imports. 


From— 


Australia 


Wool, gold, wheat, hides, 
skins, tallow, canned meats, 
copper. 


Wool, gold, wheat, tin, live- 
stock, coal, copper, and pre- 
served meats. 


Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Brisbane. 


Linen and silk goods and 
wool, sugar, iron, steel, hard- 
ware, tea, beer, ale, books, and 
machinery. 


England. 


Argentine Republic. 


Wool, live-stock, skins, 
hides, tallow, and linseed. 


Animal products, grain, and 
wool. 


Buenos Ayres, Eosario. 


Textiles, coal, and machin- 
ery. 


England and United 

States. 


Austria 


Grain, wine, cattle, metals, 
tobacco, flax, beer, and beet- 
sugar. 


Sugar, wood, grain, clock- 
work and fancy wares, wood- 
en manufactures. 


Ti-ieste. 


Cotton, wool, grain, coffee, 
tobacco, hides. 


England. 


Brazil 


Coffee, caoutchouc, cotton, 
hides, sugar, diamonds, gold, 
cocoa, tobacco, wool. 


Coffee, caoutchouc, sugar, 
hides, cotton, diamonds. 


Rio Janeiro, Bahia, Pernam- 
buco, Para. 


Textiles, iron, coal, machin- 
ery. 


Great Britain and 
United States. 


California 


Wheat, gold, wine, fruit. 


Wheat, flour, cotton (un- 
manufactured), ginseng, wine, 
preserved fruits. 


San Francisco. 


Sugar, silk, coffee, tin, rice, 
wool (manufactured). 


Sandwich Islands, 
China, Brazil, Ja- 
pan, Java. 


Canada 


Timber, grain, flax, hemp, 
butter, cheese. 

• 


Timber, fish from New- 
foundland, animals, animal 
products, coal from Nova 
Scotia. 


Montreal, Toronto, Quebec, 
Halifax, Winnepeg. 


Woolen manufactures, coal, 
cotton, sugar, grain, tea, and 
railroad iron. 


United States and 
Great Britain. 


Chili ........ 


Copper, wheat, nitrate of 
soda. 


Copper ore, nitrate of soda, 
sugar, wheat, wool. 


Valparaiso. 


Textiles, iron, machinery. 


Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Peru. 


China 


Rice, tea, silk, bamboo, sugar, 
cotton. 


Tea, silk, sugar, straw 
braid, hides, cotton, fire- 
crackers. 


Canton, Hong Kong, Shang- 
hai. 


Opium, textiles, metals, 
woolen manufactures. 




Kongo State . . . 


Caoutchouc, ivory, dyewood, 
palm-nuts, amber, beeswax. 


Ivory, caoutchouc, ebony, 
palm-nuts, wax, gums, sugar. 


Boma, Loanda. 






Egypt 


Cotton, cotton-seed, beans, 
sugar, live-stock, dates. 


Cotton, cotton-seed, beans, 
wheat, sugar. 


Alexandria. 


Cotton manufactures, wood- 
en manufactures, coal, provis- 
ions, machinery, and iron. 


England. 


France 


Woolen goods, wine, silk 
goods, beet-sugar,silk-cocoons, 
brandy, wheat, manulautured 
articles. 


Woolen manufactures, wine, 
silk, dairy products, brandy, 
sugar, leather. 


Marseilles, Havre, Bordeaux. 


Grain, wine, wool, silk, tim- 
ber, hides, cotton, coal, coffee, 
machinery. 


England, United 
States.South Amer- 
ica, Russia. 


Germany 


Cattle, mining products, su- 
gar, cereals, silk manufac- 
tures, and cotton goods. 


Woolen manufactures, su- 
gar, silk manufactures, ani- 
mals, iron, leather manufac- 
tures. 


Hamburg, Bremen, Dantzic. 


Grain, flour, wool, raw cot- 
ton, coffee, tobacco, raw silk, 
hides, wine, coal, iron, ma- 
chinery. 


England, United 
States. 


Great Britain . . . 


Textile industries, metal 
manufactures, mining and 
agricultural products. 


Manufactured products. 


London, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, Aberdeen. 


Food, raw materials for 
manufactures. 


United States, West 
Indies, Australia, 
East Indies. 


India 


Sugar, rice, cotton, grain, 
jute, opium, tea, coflfee. 


Cereals, cotton, seeds, opium, 
jute, tea, rice, wool, indigo. 


Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Malabar Coast, Coromandel 
Coast, Pondicherry, Rangoon. 


Cotton manufactures, coffee, 
railway materials, iron, sugar, 
provisions, woolen goods, coal. 


England. 


Italy 


Silks, wheat, olive-oil, mac- 
aroni, sulphur, wine, marble, 
works of art. 


Silk, wine, olive-oil, eggs, 
oranges, coral, hemp, flax, and 
sulphur. 


Genoa, Leghorn, Messina, 
Palermo. 


Cotton, grain, coal, hides, 
machinery, silk, sugar, wool, 
iron, fish, textiles, lumber. 


England, France, 
United States, Aus- 
tria. 


Japan 


Silk, tea, rice, copper, to- 
bacco, vegetable wax, and 
camphor. 


Silk, tea, rice, cuttle-fish, 
copper, camphor, coal. 


Yokohama. 


Sugar, woolen manufactures, 
cotton manufactures, mineral 
oil, iron, textiles. 


United States, Eng- 
land. 


Mexico 


Silver, hennequen, cattle, 
sugar, cabinet woods, coffee, 
vanilla, sarsaparilla, sulphur. 


Silver, hennequen, woods, 
coffee, hides, skins, vanilla, 
tobacco, sugar, caoutchouc, 
honey, beans, orchil, copper, 
sarsaparilla. 


Vera Cruz, Merida, Paso del 
Norte, Mazatlan, Acapulco. 


Textiles, iron, machinery. 


United States, Eng 
land. 


Russia 


Grain, cattle, timber, brandy, 
minerals, cotton manufac- 
tures, linen manufactures, 
flax, hemp. 


Corn, flax, wood, linseed, 
hemp, animals. 


Odessa. 


Coal, cotton, tea, wool, ma- 
chinery, wine, textiles. 


England, United 
States, China, 
France. 


United States . . . 


Agricultural products, min- 
erals. • 


Cotton, gold and silver, 
breadstuff's, mineral oil, ba- 
con and ham, lard, animals, 
tobacco, and lumber. 


New York, New Orleans, 
Boston, San Francisco, Phil- 
adelphia. 


Sugar, textiles, coffee, silk 
manufactures, hides, .linen 
manufactures, tin, iron, india- 
rubber. 


England, Spain. 


West Indies .... 


Sugar, coffee, rum, logwood, 
fruits, molasses, cigars. 


Sugar, cotton, spirits, cacao, 
coff'ee. 


Havana, Matanzas. 


Cottons, apparel, arms, leath- 
er, woolens. 


United States, Great 
Britain. 
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STATISTICS OF AGBICULTURE IK THE UNITED STATES. 

(From the latest Report of the Department of Agriculture.) 



States and Territories. 



Alabama . . . 
Arkansas .... 
California .... 
Colorado .... 
Connecticut . . 
Delaware . . . . 
Florida .... 
Georgia . . 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky . . . 
Louisiana .... 

Maine 

Maryland . . . 
Massachusetts 
Michigan . . . 
Minnesota . . . 
Mississippi . . . 
Missouri . . . . 
Montana . . . . 
Nebraska .... 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey , . . 
New York . . . 
North Carolina . 
North Dakota . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island . . 
South Carolina . 
South Dakota . . 
Tennessee . . . 

Texas 

Vermont . . . . 
Virginia . , . . 
Washington . . 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin . . . 
The Territories* 

Total . . . . 



Improved 
Land. 



Acres. 

6,236,836 

4,132,018 

4,641,831 

519,542 

741,800 

398,877 

778,709 

6,966,668 

17,839,474 

9,067,722 

16,958,756 

10,552,594 

5,470,403 

2,226,384 

1,594,252 

1,840,854 

792,638 

5,038,633 

7,445,714 

5,032,5J5 

11,126,715 

.S72,588 

8,140,591 

229,197 

802,184 

1,305,587 

8,967,318 

5,411,180 

3,394,975 

9,433,120 

1,648,389 

7,770,445 

132,7.55 

3,857,081 

4,200,000 

6,830.594 

10,340,975 

1,303,476 

4,06.5,590 

3.i5,252 

1,619,897 

6,383,322 

1,064,275 



Indian 
corn. 



Bush. 

33,944,000 

42,608,000 

4,464,000 

1,092,000 

1,766,000 

3,905,000 

5,206,000 

33,730,000 

259,126,000 

106,656,000 

349,966,000 

240,508,000 

76,382,000 

18,949,000 

1,034,000 

15,105,000 

1,997,000 

22,737,000 

21,263,000 

29,474,000 

218,841,000 

149,643^000 

' 1,311,000 
10,793,000 
20,475,000 
33,050,000 

7,371,000 

88,953,000 

157,000 

41,225,000 

393,000 

18,310,000 

7,372,000 
80,831,000 
83,698,000 

2,044,000 
34,231,000 

15",199,000 

28,415,000 

1,770,000 



Wheat. 



Bush. 
2,502,000 
1,794,000 
43,781,000 
1,851,000 
30,000 
1,100,000 

' 2,383,000 
33,014,000 
41,187,000 
21,023,000 
30,912,000 
10,811,000 

" '589,000 

6,171,000 

1,300,000 

23,709,000 

45,456,000 

494,000 

20,639,000 

1,539,000 

16,848,000 

335,000 

144,000 

1,711,000 

8,929,000 

4,492,000 

20,500,000 

36,86.%000 

13,689,000 

16,617,000 

" I,191,"odb 
21,152,000 
9,08.5,000 
6,189,000 
325,000 
6,804,000 
6,856,000 
3,144,000 
16,937,000 
3,313,000 



207,212,100 2,112,892,000 490,560,000 751,51.5,OQ.O 202,365,000 



Oats. 



Bush. 

3,970,000 

4,848,000 

1,899,000 

3,129,000 

1,009,000 

420,000 

568,000 

6,874,000 

145.364,000 

27,317,000 

99,459,000 

37,529,000 

9,456,000 

396,000 

2,764,000 

2,203,000 

646,000 

30,469,000 

53,128,000 

3,656,000' 

36,384,000 

2,578,000 

29,963,000 

'956,000 
3,408,000 

36,009,000 
6.941,000 

10,200,000 

36,615,000 
5,432,000 

34,504,000 

170,000 

4,129,000 

13,090,000 
8,179,000 

14,808,000 
3,324,000 
9,166,000 
3,082,000 
2,520,000 

62,697,000 
1,256,000 



White 
potatoes. 



Bush. 

601,000 

864,000 
4,442,000 
2,717,000 
2,677,000 

317,000 

155,000 

638,000 
11,706,000 
5,749,000 
16,909,000 
9,063,000 
3,228,000 

511,000 
7,882,000 
1,654,000 
8,632,000 
8,611,000 
7,587,000 

674,000 
6,044,000 

552,000 
6,321,000 

383,000 

3,072,000 

3,599,000 

29,688,000 

1,377,000 

2,343,000 

11,925,000 

2,092,000 

16,306,000 

668,000 
1,337.000 
2,300,000 
2,407,000 

700,000 
3,876,000 
2,346,000 
1,600,000 
1,849,000 
11,006,000 
1,586,000 



Tobacco. 



Founds. 
' l,156,'oo'o 

' 9,6D3,Oo'o 



2,947,000 
16,163,000 



283,306,000 



14,017,000 
3,893,000 



13,109,000 



6,488,000 
25,755,000 

'35',195,'000 

24,180,'000 



45,641,000 



64,034,000 

' 4",496,'00b 
12,846,000 
2,976,000 



565,795,000 



Cotton. 



905,315 
697,290 



68,543 
963,623 



446,778 



1,057,746 



364,576 



562,218 

' .S57,596' 
1,594,305 

' 13,852' 



Barley. 



Bush. 



15,735,000 

319,000 

14,000 



904,000 
406,000 
4,181,000 
144,000 
246,000 



240,000 

" 69,000 

967,000 

8,110,000 

' 164,000 

109,000 

3,620,000 

507,000 

81,000 



7,418,000 

' 2,167,'oob 

584,000 

1,042,000 

468,000 

20,000 

' 3,i6o,'ooo 

36,000 

188,000 

267,000 

18,000 

996,000 

13,000 

10,310,000 

1,622,000 



6,940,898 I 63,884,000 



Eye. 



Bush. 
31,000 
46,000 
334,000 
29,000 
348,000 
8,000 



161,000 
4,098,000 

468,000 
1,647,000 
2,668,000 

831,000 



28,000 
326,000 
213,000 
279,000 
426,000 
6,000 
650,000 

' l',67O,b0O 

' 33,000 

1,098,000 

2,724,000 

366,000 

100,000 

623,000 

17,000 

4,468,000 

15,000 

44,000 

144,000 

293,000 

57,000 

75,000 

375,000 

20,000 

148,000 

3,738,000 

29,000 



28,415,000 



Buckwheat. 



Bush. 



134,000 



43,000 
90,000 
309,000 
47,000 



220,000 
143,000 

66,000 
406,000 

59,000 

' 81,000 
44,'000 

' se'oo'o 

464,000 
4,514,000 
69,000 
21,000 
144,000 
11,000 
3,881,000 



30,000 
44,000 

'240,"oo'o 
242,000 

'373,'odo 
321,000 



12,050,000 



Hay. 



Tons. 

51,383 

56,235 

1,539,454 

370,013 

674,419 

66,363 



47,996 

4,626,482 

1,812,500 

6,272,783 

1,935,450 

34,';,634 

78,331 

1,292,791 

376,239 

674,365 

1,545,317 

2,112,500 

58,968 

1,802,494 

217,854 

1,441,440 

220,078 

644,729 

686,386 

5,426,757 

154,332 

615,000 

2,960,066 

621,314 

2,997,068 

104,829 

3.3,810 

600,600 

321,071 

189,795 

1,038,303 

387,936 

298,697 

397,345 

2,165,391 

581,777 



MANUFAC' 
TUBING. 



Products.f 



46,643,094 



816,278,605 

8,107,391 

139,462,767 

17,112,191 

222,836,633 

24,617,325 

6,65.5,787 

43,729,137 

497,837,607 

177,607,633 

85,265,111 

37,012,532 

90,580,052 

29,047,219 

85,795,751 

128,135,675 

753,862,341 

180,858,030 

91,278,237 

9,021,962 

198,463,446 

2,203,040 

15,152,803 

2,615,551 

88,773,613 

305,256,283 

1,296,835,815 

24,114,044 

1,400,000 

417,958,068 

18,117,478 

893,782,134 

124,996,346 

20,085,609 

1,448,764 

44,489,863 

24,863,914 

87,625,239 

62,137,190 

3,900,161 

27,440,551 

163,906,576 

24,336,396 



86,443,495,029 



MINING. 



Products.f 



81,165,968 

63,535 

23,984,789 

25,290,,522 

177,799 

169,863 

'653,'793 
9,911,279 
3,165,384 
3,492,327 
3,486,841 
1,711,976 

' 67,'239 

3,869,008 

428,961 

16,305,295 



6,828,845 
6,711,635 

'19,318,909 

145,542 

3,891,782 

7,122,143 

1,654,450 

2,300,656 

10,077,488 

2,227,973 

70,559,576 

15,440 

40,805 

2,076,000 

1,786,648 

' 1,021,033 

2,730,540 

1,025,865 

4,064,942 

817,636 

19,056,880 



8256,258,276 



* Including the States of Idaho, Wyoming and Utah. 



t Manufacturing and Mining products are estimated. 



'Wind and "Weather Signals of the United States Signal SefTloe. 

WEATHEE SIGNALS. 

On March 1, 1887, a new system of weather signals was introduced by the United 
States Signal Office of the War Department, and has since been in use at all the 
stations of the service. The flags adopted for this purpose are four in number, and 
of the form and dimensions indicated below : 



No. 1. 
White Flag. 



No. 2. 
Blue Flag. 



No. 3. No. 4. 

Black Triangular White Flag with black 
Flag. square in centre. 






Clear or taic weather. 



Bain or snow. 



Temperature signal. 



Cold wave. 



Example. 



Example. 



► 



No. 1, white flag, six feet square, indicates clear or fair weather. No. 2, blue flag, 
«x feet square, indicates rain or snow. No. 3, black triangular flag, four feet at the 
base and six feet in length, always refers to temperature ; 
■when placed above No. 1 or 2 it indicates warmer weather; 
when placed below No. 1 or 2 it indicates colder weather; 
when not displayed, the indications are that the temper- 
ature will remain stationary, or that the change in tem- 
perature will not vary more than 4° from the temperature 
of the same hour of the preceding day, from March to 
October inclusive, and not more than 6° for the remaining 
months of the year. No. 4, white flag, six feet square, 
with black square in centre, indicates the approach of a 
sudden, and decided fall in temperature. This signal is not 
to be displayed unless it is expected that the temperature 
will fall to 42° or lower, and is usually ordered at least 
twenty-four hours in advance of the cold wave. When 



BLUE 



Warmer, 
fair weather, 
followed by 
rain or snow. 



Cold wave, 

followed by 

rainorsnow, iweiity-iuux nuuio ." "-.-• — — 

succeeded by -^^ ^ jg displayed, No. 3 is always omitted, 
fair weather. ^^^^ displayed on poles, the signals are arranged to read down- 
ward- when displayed from horizontal supports, a small streamer is attached to 
indicate the point from which the signals are to be read. 
INTESFHETATICIT OF KSPLAYS. 

No 1 alone, indicates fair weather, stationary temperature. 
No! 2, alone, indicates rain or sn«w. stationary temperature. 



No. 1, with No. 3 below it, indicates fair weather, colder. 
No. 2, with No. 3 above it, indicates warmer weather, rain or snow. 
No. 1, with No. 4 below it, indicates fair weather, cold wave. 
No. 3, with Nos. 1 and 2 below it, indicates warmer, fair weather, followed by 
rain or snow. 

STORM, CAUTIONAEY, AND WIND-DIEECTION SIGNALS. 
A red flag with a black centre indicates that the storm is expected to be of marked 
violence. A yellow flag with a white centre indicates that the winds expected will 



Red, Black Centre. Yellow.White Centre. 



Red Pennant. 



White Pennant. 




Storm. 



Cautionary. 





Easterly winds. 



Westerly winds. 



not be so severe, but well-found, seaworthy vessels can meet them without danger. 
The red pennant indicates easterly winds ; that is, from the north-east to south inclu- 
sive, and that generally the storm-centre is approaching. If above cautionary or 
storm-signal, winds from north-east quadrant are more probable ; bdow, winds from 
south-east quadrant. The white pennant indicates westerly winds ; that is, from 
north to south-west inclusive, and that generally the storm-centre has passed. If 
above cautionary or storm-signal, winds from north-west quadrant are more prob- 
able ; if below, winds from south-west quadrant. By night a red light will indicate 
easterly winds, and a white light above a red light will indicate westerly winds. 



AREAS OF THE PRINCIPAL ISLANDS. 



Island. Area vn sg 

Greenland 830,000 

Borneo 300,000 

Papua 300,000 

Madagascar 240,000 

Sumatra 177,000 

New Zealand 106,200 

Great Britain 89,000 

HoDilo - . . 8P:000 

Celebes 71,700 

Yezo 62,500 

Java 49,700 

Saghalin 47,000 



Island. Area in sq. miles. 

Cuba 43,300 

Newfoundland 40,200 

Iceland 40,000 

Ireland 32,200 

Hayti 29,700 

Tasmania 26,200 

Ceylon 24,700 

Vancouver 16,000 

Formosa 15,000 

Hainan 12,000 

Sicilr 10,000 

SardinU 9,200 
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THE UNION OF THE THIRTEEN ORIGINAL STATES. 



States. 



Delaware . . 
Pennsylvania 
New Jersey . 
Georgia . . . , 
Connecticut . 
Massachusetts 
Maryland . . 



Eatified the 
Constitution. 



1787, 
1787, 
1787, 
1788, 
1788, 
1788, 
1788, 



December 7. 
December 12. 
December 18, 
January 2. 
January 9. 
February 6. 
April 28. 



States. 



South Carolina 
New Hampshire 
Virginia . . . 
New York . . 
North Carolina 
Bhode Island . 



Ratified the 
Constitution. 



1788, May 23, 
1788, June 21. 
1788, June 25. 

1788, July 26. 

1789, November 21. 

1790, May 29. 



STATES ADMITTED TO THE UNION. 





States. 


Admitted. 


17 


States. 


Admitted. 


1 


Vermont . . 


1791, March 4. 


Wisconsin . . 


1848, May 29. 


2 


Kentucky . . 


1792, June 1. 


18 


California • . . 


1850, September 9. 


3 


Tennessee . . 


1796, June 1. 


19 


Minnesota . . 


.1858, May 11. 


4 


Ohio 


1802,November 29. 


20 


Oregon .... 


1859, February 14. 


b 


Louisiana . . . 


1812, April 30. 


21 


Kansas .... 


1861, January 29. 


6 


Indiana . . . 


1816, December 11. 


22 


West Virginia . 


1863, June 19. 


7 


Mississippi . . 


1817, December 10. 


23 


Nevada .... 


1864, October 31. 


8 


Illinois .... 


1818, December 3. 


24 


Nebraska . . . 


1867, March 1. 


9 


Alabama . . . 


1819, December 14. 


25 


Colorado . . . 


1876, August 1. 


10 


Maine .... 


1820, March 15. 


26 


North Dakota . 


1889, November 3. 


11 


Missouri . . 


1821, August 10. 


27 


South Dakota . 


1889, November 3. 


12 


Arkansas . . . 


1836, June 15. 


28 


Montana . . . 


1889, November 8. 


13 


Michigan . . . 


1837, January 26. 


29 


Washington . . 


1889, November 11. 


14 


Florida .... 


1845, March 3. 


30 


Idaho .... 


1890, July 3. 


15 


Texas .... 


1845, December 29. 


31 


Wyoming . . 


1890, July 11. 


16 


Iowa 


1846, December 28. 


32 


Utah 


1896, January 4. 



THE TEEEITOEIES. 



Territories. 


Organized. 


Territories. 


Organized. 


New Mexico . . 
Arizona . . . 
Indian* 


September 9, 1850. 
February 2i, 186.^. 
June 30, 1834. 


District of Columbia . . 

( 

Alaska 

Oklahoma ... 


July 16, 1790. 
March 3, 1791. 
July 27, 1868. 
May 2, 1890. 



* Indian Territory has as yet no organized Territorial goyemment. 



HISTORICAL TABLE. 



The Creation (Mosaic Record) . B. c. 4004 

The Deluge ■ 2348 

The Tower of Babel 2207 

Rise of the Babylonian Kingdom 

(about) 2500 

Birth of Abram, founder of the Jew- 
ish nation 1996 

Exodus of Israelites from Egypt . 1300 
Phoenicians enter career as a great 

colonizing people 1250 

Monarchy established by Israelites . 1095 
Israel and Judah separate king- 
doms 953 

Captivity of Jews by Babylon . . . 606 

Persia conquers Babylon 538 

Invasion of Greece by Xerxes . . . 480 

Greece conquers Persia 331 

Death of Alexander the Great . . 323 

Punic wars 264-146 

Destruction of Carthage 146 

Rome conquers Greece 146 

Csesar invades Britain ...... 55 

Egypt becomes a Roman province . 30 

BiBTH OF CHEIST f A. D. 4 

First persecution of the Christians . 64 
Destruction of Jerusalem by Titus . 70 
Herculaneum and Pompeii over- 
whelmed 79 

Constantine proclaims toleration for 

Christians 313 

Extinction of Western Empire of 

Rome 476 

Dark Ages began (about) 500 

Mohammed born (about) 600 

Charlemagne enters upon wars 

against Saxons 772" 

Coronation of Charlemagne as Em- 
peror of West ..•••.... 800 



Death of Charlemagne 814 

Northmen settle in Iceland .... 874 
Rise of the Ottoman Empire . . . 1297 
Discovery of America by Columbus 1492 
End of Moorish dominion in Spain 1492 

Dark Ages end (about) 1500 

Pacific Ocean discovered by Balboa 1513 

Reformation began 1517 

Globe circumnavigated by Magellan 1522 

Death of Shakespeare 1616 

Harvard College founded in America 1638 
Revolutionary War began .... 1775 
American Independence declared . 1776 

Wonderful Dark Day 1780 

Revolutionary War closed 1783 

The United States becomes a nation 1789 
Reign of Terror in France . . . 1793-94 

Purchase of Louisiana 1803 

Bombardment of Tripoli 1804 

Fulton's application of steam to 

navigation 1807 

War between United States and 

Great Britain . 1812-15 

Fremont explores Rocky Moun- 
tains 1842 

Discovery of gold in California . . 1848 
Petroleum excitement in Pennsyl- 
vania .... 1859 

Civil War in United States . . . 1861-65 
Abolition of slavery in United States 1863 
Successful laying of Atlantic tele- 
graph cable 1866 

Purchase of Alaska 1867 

Opening of Paciiic Railroad . , . 1869 
National Peace Jubilee in Boston . 1869 
Chicago in flames . . ... 1871 

Centennial Celebration in United 

States • 1876 

War betweenUnitedStatesand Spain 1898 



PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY. 



In the following vocabulary the pronunciation and spelling are based upon " Lippinoott's Gazetteer of the World." In a few names, however, preference is given to 
the spelling adopted by the United States Coast Survey. 



Key.— a, as in fate ; a, as in far ; a, as in fall ; 8, as in not ; 55, as in foot. 



Aachen, a'ken. 
Abaco, a'ba-ko. 
Aberdeen, ab'er-deen. 
Abomey, ab-o-ma'. 
Abyssinia, ab-is-sin'e-a. 
Acapulco, a-ka-pool'ko. 
Acari, a-ka-ree'. 
Aconcagua, a-kon-ka-gwa. 
Aden, a'den. 
Adige, ad'e-je. 
Adirondack, ad-i-ron'dack. 
Adrianople, ad-re-an-o'p'l. 
Adriatic, ad-re-at'ic. 
^gean, e-jee'an. 
Afghanistan, af-gan-is-tan'. 
Agra, a'gra. 
Agulhas, a-gool'yas. 
Aix-la-Chapelle, aks-la-sha-pel'. 
Ajaccio, a-yat'cho. 
Albans, al'bans. 
Albany, awl'ba-ny. 
Albert Nyanza, al'bert nyau'za. 
Albuquerque, al-boo-ker'kay. 
Aldemey, awl'der-ny. 
Aleppo, a-lep'po. 
Aleutian, a-lu'she-an. 
Algiers, al-jeerz'. 
Alleghany, al-la-ga'nee. 
Alsace, al-sass'. 
Alti, al-ti'. 

Altamaha, all-ta-ma-haw'. 
Alton, all'ton. 
Amesbury, amz'ber-e. 
Amherst, am'erst. 
Amiens, am'e-enz. 
Amoor, a-moor'. 
Amsterdam, am-ster-dam'. 
Anam, an-nam'. 
Andalusia, an'da-lu-she-a. 
Andes, an'diz. 
Andorra, an-dor'ra. 
Andover, an'dover. 
Androscoggin, an-dros-cog'gin. 
Anglesea, ang'g'1-see. 
Angostura, an-gos-too'ra. 
Annapolis, an-nap'olis. 
Antarctic, ant-arc'tic. 
Antilles, an-teel'. 
Anticosti, an-te-kos'te. 
Antietam, an-tee'tam. 
.Antwerp, ant'werp. 
Apennines, ap'en-ninz. 
Appalachian, ap-pa-!a'chi-an. 
Appalachee, ap-pa-Iah'chee. 
Appalachicola, ap-pai-la-chi-co'la. 
Appomattox, ap-po-mat'tox. 
Arabia, a-ra'be-a. 
Aragnay, a-ia-gwi. 
Aral, ar'al. 
Ararat, ar-a-rat'. 
Archangel, ark-an'jel. 
Archipelago, ar-ke-pel'a-go. 
Ardennes, ar-den'. 
Arequipa, a-ra-kee-pa. 
Arkansas, ar'kan-saw. 
Amheim, arn'heim. 
Aroostook, ar-oos'took. 
Ashtabula, ash-ta-bu'la. 
Asia, a'she-a. 
Aspinwall, as'pin-wall. 
Astrakan, as-tra-kan. 
Asuncion, a-soon-sa-on'. 
Atacama, a-ta-ka-ma. 
Athabasca, ath-abas'ka. 
Atoll, a-toU'. 
Auburn, aw'burn. 



Auckland, awk'land. 
Aurora, aw-ro'ra. 
Au Sable, aw sab'l'. 
Australia, aws'tra-le-a. 
Avon, a-von. 
Azof, az'of. 
Azores, az'ores. 

Baalbec, bal'bec. 

Bab-el-Mandeb, bab-el-man'deb. 

Babylon, bab'y-lon. 

Badges, bad-a-hoce', 

Baden, ba'den. 

Bagdad, bag-dad'. 

Bahia, ba-ee'a. 

Baikal, b!-kg,I. 

Balearic, bai-e-a'rik. 

Balmoral, bal-mor'al. 

Baltic, bawl' tic. 

Baluchistan, bah-loo-chis-tan'. 

Bankok, ban'kok'. 

Baranoff, ba-ran'off. 

Barbadoes, bar-ba'doz. 

Barbary, bar'ber-e. 

Barca, bar'ca. 

Barcelona, bar-se-lo'na. 

Baruegat, bar-ne-gat'. 

Basel, ba'zel. 

Bathurst, bath'urst. 

Baton Eouge, bat'on roozh. 

Bavaria, ba-va're-a. 

Bayoiine, ba-yon'. 

Bayou Sara, bi'oo sa-ra'. 

Beaufort, bii'fort (S. C). 

Beaufort, bo'fort (N. C). 

Bedouin, bed'oo-ia. 

Belize, bel-eez'. 

Beloit, be'loit. 

Benares, ben.a'rez. 

Bengal, ben gawl'. 

Bengazi, ben-ga'zee. 

Beuguela, ben-ga'la. 

Ben Lomond, ben lo'mond. 

Ben Nevis, ben nev'is. 

Berbera, ber'bera. 

Bergen, ber'gen. 

Bering, beer'ing. 

Berlin, ber'lin oi: ber-leen'. 

Bingen, bing'en. 

Biscay, bis'cay. 

Blanco, blang'ko. 

Blanquilla, blan-keel'ya. 

Blenheim, blen'im. 

Bogota, bo-go-ta. 

Bois€, bwah-za'. 

Bokhara, bo-ka'ra. 

Bolivar, bo-lee'vah. 

Bolivia, bo-liv'e-a. 

Bologna, bo-lon'ya. 

Bombay, bom-ba'. 

Bonifacio, bo-ne-^'oho. 

Boothia, boo'the-a. 

Bordeaux, bor'do, 

Borgne, born. 

Borneo, bor'ne-o. 

Bosnia, boz'ne-a. 

Bosporus, bos'po-rus. 

Bothnia, both'ne-a. 

Bowdoin, bo'd'n. 

Bowling Green, bo'ling. 

Brahmapootra, brah-ma-poo'tra. 

Braunfels, brown'fels. 

Brazil, bra-zeel'. 

Brazos, bra'z5s. 

Bremen, brem'en. 

Breslaa, bres'law. 



Bretagne, hre-tahn'. 

Brooklyn, brook'lin. 

Bruges, bru'jiz. 

Brunn, broon. 

Brussels, brns'sels. 

Bucharest, bu-ka-rest'. 

Bnda, bu'da. 

Buenaventura, bwa-na-ven-too'ra. 

Buena Vista, bwa-na vees'ta. 

Burmah, bur'mah. 

Bushire, boo-sheer'. 

Cabul, ca-bool'. 
Cadiz, ka'diz. 
Cagliari, kal'ya-re. 
Cairo (Egypt), kl'ro. 
Cairo (U. S.), ka'ro. 
Callao, kal-ya'o. 
Cambray, kam-bra'. 
Campagua, kam-pan'ya. 
Canandaigua, kan-an-da-gwa. 
Candia, kan'de-a. 
Canon, kan-yon'. 
Canton (U. S.), kan'ton. 
Canton' (China), kan-ton'. 
Caracas, ka-ra'kas. 
Cardiff, kar'diff. 
Caribbean, kar-rib-bee'an. 
Caribbees, kar'rib-bez. 
Carlisle, kar-lil'. 
Carpathian, kar-pa'the-an. 
Cartagena, kar-ta-jee'na. 
Catasauqua, cat-a-saw'qua. 
Cattegat, kat'te-gat. 
Caucasian, kaw-ka'shun. 
Caucasus, kaw'ka-sus. 
Cayenne, ka-yenu' ot ki-enn'. 
Caymans, ki-manz'. 
■Cayuga, ka-yoo'ga. 
Celebes, sel'e-bes. 
Cevennes, sa-venn'. 
Ceylon, see-Ion'. 
Chaleiir, sha-1'ynre'. 
Chandeleur, shan-de-1'yure'. 
Chautauqua, sha-taw'qua. 
Chattanooga, chat-ta-noo'ga. 
Cherbourg, sher'boorg. 
CSiesapeake, ches'a-peak. 
Cheviot, chiv'e-ot. 
Cheyenne, shi'en. 
Chicago, she-caw'go. 
Chicopee, chic'o-pee. 
Chihuahua, che-wa'wa. 
Chili, chil'lee. 
Chillicothe, ohil-i-koth'ee. 
Chimborazo, chim-bo-ra'zo. 
Chippewa, chip'pe-wa. 
Christiariia, kris-te-ah'ne-a. 
Cincinnati, sin-sin-nah'tee. 
Cobvja, ko-bee'ha. 
Cochabamba, ko-cha-bam-ba. 
Colchester, kol-ches-ter. 
Cologne, ko-15n'. 
Comayagua, ko-mi-a'gwa. 
Comorn, ko'mbrn. 
Congaree, kong-ga-ree'. 
Kongo, kong^go. 
Connaught, kon'nawt. 
Coquimbo, ko-keem'bo. 
Corea, ko-ree'a. 
Corfu, cor'fu. 

Corpus Christi, kor'pus kris'tee. 
Corsica, kor'se-ka. 
Cotopaxi, ko-to-pax'ee. 
Cracow, kra'ko. 
Cronstadt, krdn'statt. 



Curajoa, ku-ra-so'a. 
Cuzco, koos'ko. 
Cyclades, sik-la-dez. 

Dahomey, da-ho'ma. 
Dalles, dalz. 
Damietta, dam-e-et'ta. 
Dantzic, dant'sik. 
Dardanelles, dar-da-nelz'. 
Darien, da're-en. 
Deccan, dec' can. 
Delhi (Asia), del'le. 
Delhi (U. S.), del'hi. 
Demerara, dem-e-ra'ra. 
Deseret, dez-e-ret'. 
Des Moines, de moin'. 
Detroit, de-troit'. 
Dijon, de-zhong'. 
Dnieper, ne'per. 
Domenica, dom-e-ne'ca. 
Dovrefield, dov-re-fe-eld'. 
Dubuque, du-buk'. 
Duluth, du-looth'. 
Duna, du'na. 
Dundee, dtin-dee'. 
Duquesne, du-kain'. 
Dwina, dwi'na. 

Eau Claire, o klair'. 
Ecuador, ek-wa-dor'. 
Elbruz, el-brooz'. 
England, ing'gland. 
Erfurt, er'fiiSrt. 
Erzroom, erz-room'. 
Espinhaco, es-peen-ya'so. 
Eskimo, es'ke-mo. 
Eufaula, yu-faw'la. 
Euphrates, yu-fra'tez. 
Eureka, yu-ree'ka. 
European, yoo-ro-pe'an. 
Eutaw, yu'taw. 
Eyre, air. 

Falkland, fawk'Iand. 
p^roe, fa'ro. 
Feejee, fee'jee. 
Fernandina, fer-nan-dee'na. 
Ferrara, fer-ra'ra. 
Fezzan, fez-zan'. 
Fingal, fing-gawl. 
Finisterre, fin-is-tair'. 
Fond du Lac, fon du lak. 
Fontainebleau, fou-ten-blo. 
Formosa, for-mo'sa. 
Frio, free'o. 
Fuh-chau, fu-ohow'. 
Fujiyama, fu-see-yah'ma.' 

Galapagos, ga-la'pa'gus. 
Galicia, gal-ish'e-a. 
Gallinas, gal-lee'nas. 
Galveston, gal'ves-ton. 
Galway, gawl'way. 
Gfanges, gan'jez. 
Garonne, ga-ronn'. 
Genesee, jen-e-see'. 
Genoa, jen'o-a. 
Geyser, gl'ser. 
Ghauts, gawts. 
Gibraltar, je-brawl'ter. 
Gila, hee'la. 
Girardeau, gir-ar-do'. 
Glacier, glSs'e-er. 
Gobi, go'bee. 
Goshen, go'shen. 
Oottenburg, got'eu-biirg. 



Granada, gra-na'da. 
Greenwich, grin'Jfdj. 
Guadalaxara, gwa-dalax-ha'ra. 
Guadalquiver, gwa-dal-kuiv'er. 
Guauahane, gwah-na-hah'ne. 
Guanaxuato, gwah-na-hwah'to. 
Guardafui, gwar-da-fwee'. 
Guayaquil, gwi-a-keel'. 
Guernsey, ghern'ze. 
Guiana, ghe-a'na. 
Guinea, ghin'nee. 

Haarlem, har'lem. 

Hague, haig. 

Hainan, hi-nan'. 

Hammerfest, ham'mer-fest. 

Harz, hartz. 

Haverhill, ha-ver-il. 

Havre, bav'r. 

Havre de Grace, hav'er de grass. 

Hawaii, ha-wi-ee. 

Hayti, ha'tee. 

Hebrides, heb'rid-ez. 

Hecia, hec'Ia. 

Heidelberg, hi'del-berg. 

Heligoland, hel'e-go-land. 

Henlopen, hen-lo'pen. 

Herat, her-at'. 

Himalaya, him-a-la'ya. 

Hindoo-koosh, hin'doo-koosh. 

Hindilstan, hin-do-stau'. 

Hoang-Ho, ho-ang-ho'. 

Hoboken, ho-bo'ken. 

Hong Kong, hong kong. 

Honolulu, hon-o-loo'loo. 

Hoosao (Tunnel), hoo'sak. 

Hoosac (Elver), hoo'sik. 

Houghton, ho'ton. 

Housatonic, hoo-sa-ton'ik. 

Hu^, hoo'a. 

Hyderabad, hi-der-a-bad'. 

Indies, in'deez. 
Interlachen, in'ter-lak-en. 
Inverness, in-ver-ness'. 
Iran, ee-ran'. 
Irkutsk, ir-kootsk'. 
Iroquois, ir-'o-kwoy. 
Iser, ee'zer. 
Ismailia, is-ma-ee'le-a. 
Ispahan, is-pa-han'. 

Jaen, ha-en'. 

Jalapa, ha-la'pa. 

Japan, ja-pan'. 

Jesso, yes'so. 

Joannes, zho-an'nes. 

Joliet, jo'le-et. 

JuanFernandezJu'an fer-nan-d6z. 

Jungfran, ySBng'frOw. 

Juniata, ju-ne-at'a. 

Jura, joo'ra. 

Kalahari, ka-la-ha'ree. 
Kamtchatka, kam-chat'ka. 
Kanawha, ka-naw'wa. 
Kaskaskia, kas-kas'ke-a. 
Kearsarge, keer'saq. 
Kelat, kel-at'. 
Keokuk, ke'o-kuk. 
Khartoom, kar-toom'. 
Khedive, ka'div. 
Khiva, kee'va. 

Kilimanjaro, kil-e-man-ja-ro'. 
Kilkenny, kil'ken'ny. 
Killarney, kil-lar'ney. 
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Kioto, kee-o-to. 
Klttery, kit'ter-e. 
Kueu Lun, kweu loon'. 
Kurile, koo'ril. • 

Labrador, lab-ra-dor'. 

Laccadive, lak'ka-div. 

Lackawanna, lack-a-wan'na, 

Ladoga, la'do-ga. 

Lagoon, la-goon'. 

La Guayra, la gwi'ra. 

Lansing, lan'sing. 

La Plata, la pla'ta. 

La Eochelle, la fo-shell'. 

Lassa, lah'sii. 

Lehigh, lee'hi. 

Leinster, lin'ster. 

Leith, leeth. 

Levant, le-vant'. 

Leyden, li'den. 

Lihyan, lib'yan. 

Lipari, lip'a-re. 

Llano Estaoado, la'no es-ta-ka'do 

Loch Lomond, lok 16'mond. 

Lofoden, lo-fo'den. 

Lucerne, lu-sern'. 

Luxemburg, lux'em-bnrg. 

Macassar, ma-kas'sar. 
Mackinac, mak'e-naw. * 

Madrid, ma-drid. 
Malabar, mal-a-bar'. 
Malacca, ma-lak'ka. 
Malaysia, raa-la'she-a. 
Manila, ma-nee'la. 
Manitowoc, man-i-to-woc'. 
Maracaybo, ma-ra-kl'bo. 
Mariposa, ma-ri-po'sa. 
Marmora, mar'mo-ra. 
Marquette, mar-kef. 
Marseilles, mar-salz'. 
Matapan, ma-ta-pan'. 
Mauch Chunk, mawk chunk'. 
Mauna Loa, mSw'na lo a. 
Mauritius, maw-rish'e-iis. 
Medina, me-dee'na. 
Menai, men'i. 
Merida, mer'e-da. 
Merthyr-Tydvil, mer'ther-tid'vil 
Meuse, muz. 
Miami, mi-am'i. 
Mikado, me-kah'do. 
Mobile, mo-beel'. 
Mocha, mo'cha. 
Moluccas, mo-liik'kas. 
Montana, m8n-ta'na. 
Montenegro, mon-ta-na'gro. 
Montmorenci, mont-mo-ren'se. 
Morea, mo-ree'a. 
Mozambique, mo-zam-beek'. 
Mysore, mi-s5r. 

Nankin, nan-kin'. 



Nantes, nants. 
Nassau, nas'sau. 
Natal, na-tal'. 
Nedjed, ned'jed. ' 
Newfoundland, nu'fond-land. 
New Guinea, new ghin'ne. 
New Orleans, new or'le-anz. 
New Bochelle, new ro-shell'. 
Ngami, n-ga'me. 
Niagara, ni-ag'a-ra. 
Nicaragua, nik-ar-a'gwa. 
Nice, neess. 
Niger, ni'jer. 
Niobrara, ni-o-bra'ra. 
Nipissing, nip'is-sing. 
Nippon, nip-pone'. 
Notre Dame, no't'r dam. 
Novgorod, nov-go-rod'. 
Nyauza, u-yahn'za. 
Nyassa, ne-as'sa. 

Oahn, wa'hoo. 
Oaxaca, wa-ha'ka. 
Oceania, o-she-ah'ne-a. 
Oconee, o-co'uee. 
Odessa, o-des'sa. 
Oise, waz. 

Okhotsk, ok-hotsk'. 
Omaha, o'ma-haw. 
Oneida, o-ni'da. 
Oporto, o-por'to. 
Oswego, os-we'go. 
Ptranto, o-tran'to. 
Oude, 8wd. 
Ozark, o-zark'. 

Pacaraima, pa^ka-ri'ma. 
Paisley, paz'lee. 
Palestine, pal'es-tine. 
Palos, pa'loce. 
Panama, pan-a-ma'. 
Para, pa-ra'. 
Paraguay, pa-ra-gwi'. 
Paramaribo, par-a-mar-e-bo'. 
Passaic, pas-sa'ic. 
Passamaquoddy, pas-sa-ma-quod- 

dy'. 
Patagonia, pa-ta-go'ne-a. 
Pecos, pa'koce. 
Pekin, pe-kin'. 
?epin, pe'pin. 

Pernambuco, per-nam-boo'ko. 
Persia, per'she-a. 
Philippi, phil-ip'pi. 
Philippine, fil'ip-pln. 
Piedmont, peed'mont. 
Pisa, pee'za. 
Pitcairn, pit-kairn. 
Polynesia, pol-e-nee'she-a. 
Pompeii, pom-pa'yee. 
Pontchartrain, pon-char-tran'. 
Popayan, po-pa-you'. 
Popocatepetl, po-po'ka-te-pet'l. 



Porto Vecchio, por'to vek'ke-o. 
Potomac, po-to'mac. 
Poughkeepsie, po-kip'see. 
Prairie du Chien, pra'ree du 

sheen. 
Puebla, pweb'Ia. 
Pyrenees, pir-en-eez. 

Quenlun, kwen-loon'. 
Quinebaug, kwin-e-baug'. 
Quito, kee'to. 

Racine, ra-seen'. 
Eainier, ra'neer. 

Kappahannock, r^-pa-han'nock. 
Batisbon, rat'is-bon. 
Eavenna, ra-ven'ija. 
Beading, red'ing. 
Eeikjavik, rik'ya-vik. 
Beims, reemz. 
Bichelieu, reesh-eh-lu'. 
Biga, reelga. 

Bio Janeiro, ri-o ja-nee'ro. 
Eoanoke, ro-an-pk'. 
Bouen, roo'en. 
Boumania, roo-ma'ne-a. 
Boumelia, rno-mee'le-a. 
Eyswick, riz-wik. 

Sabine, sa-been'. 
Saghalin, sa-ga-leeu'. 
Saguenay, sag-a-ng.'. 
Sahara, sa-ha'ra. 
Said, sa-eed'. 

Salamanca, sa-Ia-ipang'ka. 
Salonica, sa-lo-neQ'ka. 
Samoan, sa-mo'an. . 
San Diego, san de-a'go. 
San Felipe, san fci-lee'pa. 
San Joaquin, san wah-keen'. 
San Jos^, san ho-sa'. 
San Juan, san hoo-an'. 
San Marino, san ma-ree'no. 
San Miguel, san me-ghel'. 
San Salvador, san sal-va-dor'. 
Santee, san-tee'. 
Santiago, san-te-a'go. 
Saone, son. 

Saragossa, sa-ra-gos'sa. 
Saskatchewan, sas-katch'e-won. 
Schenectady, sken-ek'ta-de. 
Schuylkill, skool'jkil. 
Schweidnitz, shwid'nits, 
Scioto, sl-o'to. 
Seattle, se-at'tel. 
Sebastopol, sev-as-top'ol. 
Seidlitz, sid'lits. 
Seine, san. 
Senegal, sen-e-gawl'. 
Senegambia, sen-ie-gam'be-a. 
Seoul, sa-ool'. ' 
Serro Espinhaco, serro es-peen- 
yah'so. 



Severn, sev'ern. 

Seville, sev'il. 

Sbanghae, shang-ha'e. 

Shenandoah, shen-au-do'ah. 

Shikoku, she-ko'kiih. 

Siam, si -am'. 

Sierra Leone, se-er'ra le-o'nee. 

Sierra Madre, se-er'ra ma'dra. 

Sierra Nevada, se-er'ra na-va'da. 

Sibon, si-hoon'. 

Sinai, si-na. 

Singapore, sing-ga-pore'. 

Sioux, soo. 

Skager Back, skag'er-rack, 

Smyr'na, smir'na. 

Socotra, so-ko'tra. 

Sonora, so-no'ra. 

Sorata, so-ra'ta. 

Spa, spaw. 

Sporades, spor'a-dez. 

Staten Island, stat'en I'land. 

St. Augustine, sent aw-gtlst'tiu. 

St. Elias, sent eh'as. 

St. ^fitienne, sent a-te-enn'. 

St. Louis, sent loo'is. 

St. Pierre, san pe-air'. 

Strasburg, stras'biirg. 

Stromboli, stropi'bo-le. 

Stuttgart, stoBt'gart. 

Sucre, soo'kra. 

Surat, soo'rat. 

Suwanee, su-waw'nee. 

Swansea, swOn'see. 



Tabriz, ta-breez'. 

Tahiti, ta-hee'tee. 

Tahlequah, tah-le-kwah'. 

Tallahassee, tah-Ia-has'see. 

Tampico, tam-pee'ko. 

Tananarivo, ta-na-na-re-voo'. 

Tangier, tan-jeer'. 

Tapajos, ta-pa-zhoee'. 

Tasmania, taz-ma'ne-a. 

Tchad, chad. 

Tehuantepec, ta-wan-ta-pek'. 

Teneriffe, ten-er-iff". 

Terre Haute, ter'reh hot. 

Thames, temz. 

Thebes, theebz. 

Thermopylae, ther-mop'e-le. 

Thian-Shan, tee-an'shan. 

Tbibodeaux, tib-o-do'. 

Tierra del Fnego, te-er-ra del 

fwa'go. 
Tiflis, tif lis. 
Timbuktu, tim buc'too. 
Titicaca, te-te-ka'ka. 
Tobolsk, to-bolsk'. 
Tocantins, to-kan-teens'. 
Tokyo, to'ke-o. 
Tonquin, ton-ke'en'. 
Torres, tor'res. 
Tortuga, tor-too'ga. 



Toulouse, too-looz'. 
Transvaal, trans-val'. 
Trebizond, treb'e-zond. 
Triest, tre-est'. 
Tripoli, trip'o-le. 
Truxillo, troo-heel'yo. 
Tucson, too-s8n'. 
Turin, tu'rin. 
Tuscany, tus'can-y. 
Tyrol, tir'rol. 

Uintah, yu-in'tah. 
Ulster, ul'ster. 
Umbagog, um'ba-gog. 
Upernavik, oo'per-ua-vik, 
Ural, yoo'ral. 
Uruguay, oo-roo-gwi'. 
Utrecht, yu'trekt. 

Valladolid, val la-do-lid'. 
Vancouver, van-koo'ver. 
Venezuela, ven-ez-wee'la. 
Venice, ven'iss. 
Verona, va-ro'na. 
Versailles, ver-salz'. 
Vesuvius, ve-su'vl-us. 
Vineennes, vin-senz'. 
Vosges, vozh. 

Wachnsett, waw-choo'set. 
Wahabee, wah-hah'be. 
Walla Walla, wol'la wol'la. 
Warsaw, war'saw. 
Washita, wosh-e-taw'. 
Waterloo, wa-ter-loo'. 
Weser, we'ser. 
Willamette, wil-lah'met. 
Winipiseogee, win-ne-pe-saw'kee 
Winooski, wi-noos'ke. 
Woonsocket, woon-sock'et. 
Worcester, woos'ter. 
Wyandotte, wi-an-dof . 
Wyoming, wl-o'miug. 

Yablonoi, ya-blo-noi'. 
Yang-tse-kiang, yang-tse-ke-ang' 
Yazoo, ya'zoo. 
Yedo, yed'do. 
Yemen, yem'en. 
Yenisei, yeu-e-sa'e. 
Yokohama, yo-ko-ha'ma. 
Yosemite, yo-sem'e-te. 
Ypsilanti, ip-se-lan'tee. 
Yucatan, yoo-ka-tan'. 
Yukon, yoo'kon. 

Zambezi, zam-ba'zee. 
Zanguebar, zang-gha-bar', 
Zanzibar, zan-ze-bar'. 
Zurich, zoo'rik. 
Zuyder Zee, zi'der zee. 




The State House at Trenton, 



GEOGRAPHY OF NE'W JERSEY. 



LOCATION. 

New Jersey extends along the Atlantic Ocean from 38° 56' to 
41° 21' North latitude and between 1° 20' and 3° 10' East longi- 
tude from Washington. The extreme length of the State is 167 
miles, its greatest breadth is 59 miles. It has an area of 7,815 
square miles. Only three States of the Union are smaller — 
Rhode Island, Delaware, and Connecticut. 

HISTORICAL. 

New .Jersey was one of the thirteen original States. It was 
settled by the Dutch at Bergen, where Jersey City now stands, 
about 1620. In 1623 they built a small fort on the Delaware 
River near what is now Camden. This territory was also 
claimed by the English, and in 1664 they secured possession of 
it and transferred it to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret. 
Sir George was a native of the island of Jersey, after which the 
province was named. From .1664 to 1682 tliere were two recog- 
nized governments, called East Jersey and West Jersey. In ] 682 
William Penn and his associates secured the entire province, 
and under his administration it became very prosperous. From 
1702 to 1708 it was under the same government as New York, 
after which it became a separate province. During the Revolu- 
tionary Period the inhabitants were among the first to declare 
their independence of English rule, and in that war they bore 
a most patriotic part. The important battles of Fort Lee, Tren- 
ton, Princeton, Millstone, Monmouth, and Red Bank, besides 
many lesser ones, were fought on her soil. During the great 
conflict waged between the North and South from 1861 to 1865 



the troops of this State were among the most effective in the 
service of the Nation. The first Legislature of the State met at 
Princeton in 1776. Trenton became the capital in 1790. A 
constitution was adopted in 1776. It was revised in 1844 and 
amended in 1875. The population increased from 184,139 in 
1790 to 1,883,669 in 1900. Only two States, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, have more people to the square mile than New 
Jersey. 

SURFACE. 

The State is naturally divided into three sections: the northern 
is hilly and mountainous; the southern low and level; while 
the central part is gently undulating. 

RIVERS AND LAKES. 

The Delaware River, which separates it from Pennsylvania 
on the west, is over 300 miles long. It is navigable to Trenton 
for all kinds of river craft and to Camden for large ocean steam- 
ships. The Hudson River, which flows along thenorthern part 
of its eastern border and separates it from New York, is one of 
the most beautiful rivers in the world and is navigable for the 
largest ships above the northern part of New Jersey. Among 
the rivers of the State will be found the Atsion, Bass, Batsto, 
Cohansey, Great Egg Harbor, Manasquan, Maurice, Metedeconk, 
Millstone, Musconetcong, Navasink, Oswego, Passaic, Request, 
Railway, Ramapo, Raritan, Shark, South, Tom's, Tuckahoe, 
Wading, and Wallkill. Many of these are tidal streams and 
are navigable for large vessels. The principal canals are the 
Morris and the Delaware and Raritan. The former extends 
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frum Jorsuy City to riiilliiisbui's, a ilistimco of 101 miles, and 
tlie latter from Bordoiitowii, on tliu Delaware, to New Brunswick, 
on tlie Raritan, about ;">(( miles. These rivers and canals, 
together with many creeks and Ijays, alfoi-d trans})ortation facil- 
ities that arc not sur})assed in any other State. The principal 
lakes within the State are: Budd's, Culvers, Green, Greenwood, 
Hopatcong, Morris, Long, Sucker, Swartout's, and Wawayanda. 

CLIMATE. 

The climate though variable is healthful. Tlie southern part 
of tlie State being low and level, and almost surrounded by 
ocean and l)ay, the climate is far more even tlian in the moun- 



SOIL. 

In no other State can there be found a greater variety of soil 
than in New Jersey. In the pine belt and along the Atlantic 
coast, in the southern part of the State, much of the soil is of a 
sandy nature. Farther inland is a sandy loam that with proper 
cultivation produces large crops of all kinds of berries, fruits, 
and garden vegetables. In the central part is found a rich loam 
and clay that is very productive. In this section are raised 
large crojis of corn, hay, and grain. In the northern part of the 
State the soil is somewhat rocky and is better adapted to grazing, 
and here, as well as in the central part, are produced immense 
quantities of milk. Much of this is shipped to New York, 




A Typical Orctard. 



tainous regions in the northern part. The average temperature 
in the southern part is about seven degrees liigber than in the 
northern. Along tlie seashore the temjierature is remarkably 
even during tlie entire year. This fact has led to the founding 
of the most noted watering-places in the world along the whole 
ocean front from Long Branch to Cape May. In the pine region 
the climate is so uniform during the winter that famous winter 
resorts are l:ieing founded. Among tlie most noted of these are: 
Lakewood, Chatsworth, and Brown's Mills in the Pines. 



Philadelphia, and the large cities of this State. In the sandy 
region is raised almost every kind of vegetable that can be 
grown in the Temperate Zone. Among those that are widely 
known may be mentioned the sweet potato, cantaloupe, and 
watermelon. In the pine region many swamps have been cleared 
and the ground set with cranberry vines. The value of the 
cranberries produced in New Jersey in some years exceeds 
$3,000,000. They are shipped to all parts of the United States, 
and there is a constantly growing demand for them from Europe. 
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It is estimated that about one-third of the cranberries produced 
in the United States are grown in New Jersey. 

ANIMALS. 

The larger wild animals have almost entirely disappeared, 
but there are yet a few bears and deer in the pine regions. 
Among the smaller wild animals, foxes, weasels, minks, rabbits, 
squirrels, and muskrats are still quite plenty. Wild geese and 
ducks are abundant along the ocean front, and quails, pheasants, 
plovers, robins, blackbirds, crows, and hawks are found in all 
parts of the State. All the domestic animals common to the 
Temperate Zone are found in this State. New Jersey is particu- 
larly noted for the superiority of its horses, cows, and hogs. 

MINERALS. 

In the northern part of the State the deposit of iron ore is 
very extensive. The zinc mines of New Jersey are the most 
valuable in the United States. In the central part of the State 
vast quantities of lime-stone and brown-stone are quarried. 
Potter's clay of the finest quality is found in many places. 
Moulding and glass sand of an unsurpassed quality are found 
in the southern part of the State. For filtering purposes no 
other sand has been discovered equal to what is found here. 

ROADS. 

The State is crossed in nearly every direction by lines of steam 
railroads. All of the great trunk lines leading from New York 
City to the South and West cross New Jersey, thus giving the 
people railroad facilities unsurpassed by any other part of the 
United States. Trolley roads are rapidly grid-ironing the State, 
affording easy local communication. Under State supervision 
hundreds of miles of stone and gravel roads have already been 
built and many more are now being constructed. It is the 
proud boast of J^^ew Jersey that it has better roads than any 
other State in the Union. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

In no other part of the country are the occupations so varied. 
Agriculture, fishing, mining, commerce, and all kinds of manu- 
facturing are conducted within the State. Situated as it is 
between two of the largest cities in the Union and having 
unsurpassed railroad facilities, almost every village has some 
kind of profitable manufacturing plant. 

EDUCATION. 

The State provides for free schools in every district for all 
children between five and eighteen years of age. Text-books 
and supplies are furnished free to all pupils. The schools are 
under control of the State Board of Education. The executive 
officer of the Board is the State Superintendent. Each county 
has a superintendent who looks after the interests of the schools 
in his territory, and every district has a " Board of Education," 
to employ teachers, build school-houses, purchase supplies, and 
attend to all wants of the local schools. The most noted insti- 
tutions of higher education are : Princeton University, Rutgers 
College, Steven's Institute, Seton Hall College, Pennington 
Seminary, St. Mary's Hall, Peddie Institute, and South Jersey 
Institute. The State Normal School provides free instruction 
through a four years' course to qualified persons wishing to 



become teachers. The State Agricultural College is connected 
with Rutgers College. 

Otlier important institutions are : the Reform School for Boys 
at Jamesburg, Soldiers' Home at Kearney, Institution for Feeble- 
minded Women, and the School for Feeble-minded Children at 
Vineland. 

COUNTIES AND CITIES. 

The State is divided into twenty -one counties, as follows : At- 
lantic, Bergen, Burlington, Camden, Cape May, Cumberland, 
Essex, Gloucester, Hudson, Hunterdon, Mercer, Middlesex, Mon- 
mouth, Morris, Ocean, Passaic, Salem, Sorperset, Sussex, Union, 
and Warren. 

Newark (population 246,070), on the Passaic River near where 
it empties into Newark Bay, is the largest city in the State. Its 
manufactures are more diversified than any other city of the 
United States. The leading products are thread, rubber goods, 
engines, jewelrj', leather goods, hardware, fertilizers, and all 
kinds of iron and steel novelties. It is the centre of the great 
celluloid industry. It has an unlimited supply of pure water 
brought in from the highland region north of Dover. Its water 
system cost over $6,000,000. 

Jersey City (population 206,433) has an extensive water front 
on the Hudson River and New York Bay. It is an important 
railroad centre, being the eastern terminus of several trunk 




Lead-pencil Factory at Jersey City. 

lines. Its commerce is very great,, although much of it is cred- 
ited to New York. It is the starting-point for several lines of 
transatlantic steamers. Its manufactures are important and 
include steel, silk, soap, glass, watches, drugs, and machinery. 
Here is located the largest lead-pencil factory in the world. 

Paterson (population 105,171), on the Passaic River, derives 
an immense water-power from the falls of that river. This city 
is noted for the extent and variety of its silk as well as its 
foundry products, paper, cotton goodSj velvets, and carpets. -- 

Camden (population 75,935), on the Delaware River, the 
metropolis of southern New Jersey, is a thriving and rapidly 
growing city. It is the terminus of all the railroads in the 
southern part of the State. It has several ship-yards, where 
are built every kind of boat, from a row-boat to the largest 
battle-ship ; extensive iron works, large pen factories, nickel and 
sugar refineries, coke works, oil-cloth factories, carriage works, 
chemical and fertilizer plants, and manufactories of paper, soap 
glass, dyes, and other articles. It has large cotton and woollen 
mills, also large canning establishments, where are preserved 
all kinds of fruits, vegetables, and meats. Here are located the 
large repair shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad, giving employ- 
ment to hundreds of men. The city has miles of asphalt streets 
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and an unlimited supply of pure water derived from artesian 
wells several miles from the city. The city is well lighted by 
both gas and electricity and has ample police and fire protection. 
Its free library and public baths are appreciated and freely 
patronized. No other city in the United States has enjoyed 
more prosperity and made such rapid strides as has Camden 
during the past few years. 

Trenton (population 73,307), the capital, is beautifully situated 
on the Delaware River at the head of navigation. Here are 
located the State House, Normal and Model Schools, Insane 



Elizabeth (population 52,130), a growing city on Newark Bay, 
is a great railroad centre and has a variety of manufacturing 
plants. \ 

Bayonn^population 32,722), just south of Jersey City and 
between Newark and New York Bays, is one of the greatest coal 
d6p6ts in the world. It has an immense trade in petroleum 
and contains several large chemical works, oil refineries, and 
other factories. 

Atlantic City (population 27,838) is situated on one of the 
finest beaches on the whole Atlantic coast. Its fame is world- 




Scene at Atlantic Oity. 



Hospital, and the State Penitentiary. Its most important indus- 
tries are the manufacture of pottery-ware and steel and iron. 
The potteries are noted as producing ware equal to the best 
that is made in Europe. Its iron and steel works are large and 
important. The city also contains many woollen mills, india- 
rubber works, and fire-brick and terra-cotta factories. 

Hoboken (population 59,364) is an important city on the 
Hudson River just north of Jersey City. It has an immense 
trade in coal, large iron works, machine shops, and other large 
manufactories. Several lines of Atlantic steamers start from 
this point. 



wide and attracts visitors from every part of the United States 
as well as from foreign countries. Its residents are among the 
most progressive people of the State, and are constantly striving 
to keep their city ahead of all other sea-side resorts. 

Passaic (population 27,777), on the Passaic River at the head 
of navigation, has several large manufacturing plants. It is 
noted for its many fine private residences. 

Orange (population 24,141) is a city near Orange Mountain in 
Essex County. Its principal industry is the manufacture of 
hats. It is noted for its healthful situation and its fine streets 
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and beautiful residences. It is the home of many men whose 
places of business are in New York City. 

East Orange (population 21,506) adjoins Orange, and is noted 
for its many beautiful residences. 

New Brunswick (population 20,006), on the Raritan River, at 
the terminus of the Delaware and Raritan Caiial, is the seat of 
Rutgers College. It has large manufactories of India-rubber 
goods, surgical supplies, buttons, hosiery, wall paper, and 
machinery. 

Perth Amboy (population 17,699), at the mouth of the Raritan 
River, has a fine harbor and is a large coal-shipping port. It 
has several ship-yards, iron foundries, and brick works. 

Union (population 15,187), a growing city near Newark, is 
noted for its fine schools and residences. 

Montclair (population 13,962) has a fine situation and is 
famous for its public schools, they being among the best in the 
world. 

Bridgeton (population 13,913), on the Cohansey River, is an 
important manufacturing city. It has a large rolling-mill, nail 
factory, several woollen mills, and glass factories. Its window- 
glass factory is the largest in the eastern part of the United 
States. 

Morristown (population 11,267) is the centre of a rich agricul- 
tural district at the junction of several railroads and has a large 
shipping trade. 

Harrison (population 10,596), on the Passaic River, has impor- 
tant manufactures of electrical lamps, cotton thxead, cutlery, and 
wire-cloth. 

Millville (population 10,538), on Maurice River, has an iron 
foundry, cotton-mill, and several glass factories. It is especially 
noted for its hollow glass-ware. 

Phillipsburg (population 10,052), on the Delaware River at the 
terminus of the Morris Canal, has various iron works. 

Bloomfleld (population 9,668) manufactures organs and brass- 
ware. 

Haokensaok (population 9,443), on the Hackensack River, is 
a fine residential town. 

Cong Branch (population 8,872), on tlje Atlantic Ocean, is a 
noted summer resort. 

Rahway (population 7,935), on the Rah way River, is noted 
for its carriages and printing presses. 

Burlington (population 7,392), on the Dela'w-are River, is one 
of the oldest cities in the State. It was settled in 1667 and was 
at first called New Beverly. The streets are wide, straight, level, 
and well shaded with trees. It has a large iron foundry and 
several shoe factories. 

G-loucester (population 6,840), on the Delaware River, south 
of Camden, is an important manufacturing city. It has an iron 
foundry and several gingham and calico mills. The city has 
long been noted for its shad fisheries. 

South Amboy (population 6,349), at the mouth of Raritan 
River, is the terminus of the Camden and Amboy Railroad and 
has a large shipping trade. 



Mt. Holly (population 6,000) is the county seat of Burlington 
County. It is situatfed on the Rancocas Creek, 18 miles east of 
Camden, and is noted for its most excellent schools. The prin- 
cipal manufactures are plows, turbine water-wheels, shoes, and 
machinery. 

Dover (population 5,938), in Morris County, has good railroad 
and canal facilities. Its manufactures are varied. 

Salem (population 5,811), on Salem Creek near the Delaware 
River, in a rich agricultural region, is especially noted for its 
canning establishments. Hosiery, iron, glass, oil-cloth, and car- 
riages are also made here. 

Red Bank (population 5,428), on the Shrewsbury River, is 
famous for its oyster-beds and crab fishing. 

North Plainfleld (population 5,009), in Union County, about 
25 miles from Jersey City, is noted for its fine suburban resi- 
dences. 

Somerville (population 4,843), on the Raritan River, is the 
county seat of Somerset County. It has excellent railroad facil- 
ities and has manufactures of bricks, sash and blinds, soap, 
shirts, and shoes. 

Lambertville (population 4,637), on the Delaware River, has 
excellent water-power and manufactures ropes, twines, flour, and 
India-rubber goods. 

South Orange (population 4,608), in Essex Count}^, is the 
beautiful place of residence of many Newark, Jersey City, and 
New York business men. 

Vineland (population 4,370), in- Cumberland County, was 
founded in 1861 and is situated in a level, sandy, and loamy 
tract. For several years its chief support was derived from the 
production of grapes and berries, but it now has large manu- 
facturing interests. Among the most important are gloves, 
buttons, sash, blinds, fruit crates, and paper boxes. The princi- 
pal avenues are from 60 to 100 feet wide and are well shaded. 

Asbury Park (population 4,148) and Ocean Grove (population 
3,000) are separated by Wesley Lake. They are on the Atlantic 
coast and have fine beaches. The annual camp-meetings at 
these resorts have been productive of great good. 

Bordentown (population 4,110), on the Delaware River, is the 
terminus of the Delaware and Raritan Canal. It is a great 
educational centre and has important manufacturing establish- 
ments. 

Woodbury (population 4,087) is the county seat of Gloucester 
County. The most important industries are the making of 
glass, pianos, and patent medicine. Being close to Philadelphia, 
it is a place of residence for many business men in that city. 

Princeton (population 3,899), in Mercer County, is situated on 
the slope of a hill and commands a fine view. It is the seat of 
Princeton University, the largest in the State. 

Hammonton (population 3,481) is a thriving town midway 
between Camden and Atlantic City. Many of its inhabitants 
are engaged in raising grapes and berries. It has several shoe 
and shirt factories. 

Raritan (population 3,244), in Somerset County, builds agri- 
cultural implements. 
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Moorestown (population 3,000), about 9 miles from Camden, 
is one of the finest suburban towns in tlie State. Its schools, 
both public and private, are of a high grade. It has good rail- 
road facilities, both steam and trolley, and is growing rapidly. 

Freehold (population 2,934), in Monmouth County, is in a 
section of the State noted for its farm products. During the 
war of the Revolution the battle of Monmouth was fought here. 

Lakewood (population 2,800), in Ocean County, is situated in 
the heart of the pine belt. Many wealthy families have built 
winter homes at this place. Snow rarely falls here, and if it 
does, it quickly melts. It contains many fine hotels. 

Haddonfleld (population 2,776), on Cooper's Creek, 6 miles 
from Camden, is a fine residential place. The streets are wide 
and shaded with large, old trees. It has excellent churches and 
schools. The building in which the Continental Congress m,et 
is still in a good state of preservation. Of late years Haddon- 
fleld has grown rapidly and now is one of the most progressive 
places in New Jersey. 

Riverside (population 2,300), on the Rancocas Creek, is one 
of the most enterprising towns in the State. Here are large 
hosiery mills, shoe factories, and the largest watch-case factory 
in the United States. Its inhabitants are very progressive and 
are pushing every necessary improvement. 

Cape May (population 2,257) is one of the most noted sea-side 
resorts on the Atlantic coast. It has excellent schools, good 
water, is well lighted, and altogether an ideal summer resort. 

Glassboro (population 2,088), Clayton (population 1,951), and 
Williamstown (population 1,549), in Gloucester County, are 
important glass manufacturing towns. They have good schools 
and churches. 



Beverly (population 1,950), on the Delaware River, is one of 
the solid suburban towns of the State. The streets are well 
paved, lighted, and shaded. It is the seat of the Farnum Pre- 
paratory School, and its public schools are excellent. 

At PennsgTove (population 1,826), on the Delaware, is one of 
the noted shad fisheries of the State. 

Bgg Harbor (population 1,808), in Atlantic County, is sur- 
rounded by extensive vineyards. The wine made here is of a 
superior quality. 

Paulsboro (population 1,717), in Gloucester County, has ship- 
yards and fertilizer works. 

CoUingswood (population 1,633), Merchantsville (population 
1,608), Riverton (population 1,332), and Palmyra (population 
1,000) are all fine suburban places with good schools and 
churches, and offer great inducements to Philadelphia business 
men seeking healthful homes. 

Tuckerton (population 1,500), in Ocean County, is in the 
centre of one of the greatest oyster-producing regions of the 
State. Oysters are shipped from here to all parts of the Central 
States. 

Swedesboro (population 1,183), also in Gloucester County, is 
in the centre of a very productive country, and the shipments- 
of berries, fruit, and garden vegetables from this place ar6 very 
large. 

Medford (population 1,100), on the Rancocas, has large glass- 
works and is one of the most enterprising country towns of the 
State. 

Woodbine (population 1,000), in Cape May County, is a Jew- 
ish settlement that has had a wonderful growth within a few 
years. There are several clothing' factories as well as other 
industrial establishments here, and the town is growing rapidly. 
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